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X'^AMINE  in  Russia  is  nothing  new ;  indeed,  a  semi-official 
paper,  the  ‘  Nowoje  Wremja,’  admitted  (October  7, 1 891) 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  year  in  which  some  part  of  the 
Empire  was  not  visited  by  dearth,  and  this  was  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  occurrence.  It  was  only  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
by  which  forty  millions  of  a  population  of  nearly  one  hundred 
millions  in  European  Russia  were  stricken,  and  the  helpless¬ 
ness  shown  by  the  Government  in  this  calamity,  that  roused 
general  attention.  Yet  it  did  not  come  unawares  ;  already 
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in  May  1891  the  Russian  press  spoke  in  an  alarmed  tone  of 
the  state  of  the  crops  in  the  most  fertile  regions,  and  these 
feai’s  increased  with  the  general  drought  of  the  following 
months ;  in  June  the  average  price  of  rye  had  risen  to  above 
100  copecks  from  5G  to  G3  copecks  in  former  years.  The 
Cilovermneut,  however,  not  only  remained  inactive,  but 
sternly  rebuked  those  journals  which  meddled  with  matters 
of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  many  weeks  passed  before 
those  authorities  which  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  ini¬ 
tiative  in  public  affairs  recognised  that  something  must  be 
done  against  the  impending  disaster.  Only  on  August  9  was 
the  export  of  rye  forbidden,  but  with  the  clause  that  this 
prohibition  was  not  to  come  into  force  until  the  27th,  and 
thus  an  enormous  export  of  this  article  took  place  in  the 
intervening  time.  Soon  afterwards  other  measures  were 
resolved  upon ;  the  railway  tariffs  for  sending  corn  to  the 
suffering  regions  were  reduced;  the  exportation  of  wheat 
was  forbidden,  although  that  article  is  not  accessible  to  the 
lower  classes  ;  and  some  subsidies  were  granted.  But  not 
before  the  frost  had  set  in,  and  numerous  lives  had  been  lost 
by  the  famine  typhus,  was  a  committee  formed,  under  the 
honorary  presidency  of  the  heir  apparent,  for  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  districts,  which  for  this  purpose  established  a 
lottery :  ninety  million  roubles  were  assigned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  900,000  roubles  sent  by  the  Society  of  the  Red 
Cross.  It  must  be  avowed  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
might  have  baffled  the  efforts  of  a  more  enlightened  govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  way  in  which  the  Russian  Government  broke 
down  in  its  exertions  to  succour  the  suffering  people  was 
startling.  First  the  proverbial  comiption  of  the  officials  was 
not  above  turning  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  destined 
to  the  purchase  of  food  and  corn  for  sowing  into  their 
own  pockets.  The  flour  bought  by  the  municipal  council  of 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  poor  was  found  to  bo  mixed  up  with 
indigestible  substances.  And  if  this  could  occur  in  the  capital, 
where  a  control  was  likely  to  be  exercised,  how  might  those 
distant  regions  fare  where  no  one  cared  for  the  famished, 
and  all  those  through  whose  hands  the  money  sent  passed 
only  thought  of  appropriating  as  much  of  it  as  possible  to 
their  own  use  ?  In  December  the  ‘  Official  Journal  ’  asserted 
that  the  corn  which  remained  in  the  country  after  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  export  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  people  until  the  next  harvest.  In  saying  so  it 
was  assumed  that  30  lbs.  monthly  was  sufflcient  for  every 
adult,  which  evidently  is  not  the  case ;  but  even  under  this 
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assumption  the  assertion  soon  proved  untrue,  and  above  all 
the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  transport  did  not  permit 
the  existing  provisions  to  reach  their  destination.  Many 
thousands  of  quarters  of  corn  were  rotting  in  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  without  shelter,  because  the 
railways  were  not  able  to  transport  them  to  the  interior ;  still 
less  was  it  possible  to  get  the  corn  from  the  stations  to  the 
villages  on  the  bad  roads,  rendered  worse  by  the  frost.  In 
December  there  were  lying  on  the  Wladikawkas  railway 
85,000,000  lbs.  of  corn  under  the  open  sky,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  for  forwarding  40,000,000  lbs.  by  wagons 
34,000  horses  would  be  required,  whilst  of  the  horses  of  that 
region  more  than  a  third  had  perished.  The  Czar  sent  an 
extraordinary  plenipotentiary — Colonel  Wendrich — with  full 
powers  to  establish  order  in  the  railway  transport,  but  the 
disorder  which  he  found  was  such  that  he  could  do  little ; 
so  tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings  perished  from  sheer 
hunger.*  The  j)opes  who  still  were  able  to  make  their  round 
through  the  villages  found  whole  families  dying  in  their 
miserable  huts,  f  and  could  do  nothing  but  administer  to  them 
the  sacraments.  Parents  killed  their  children,  unable  to 
look  on  at  their  sufferings,  and  committed  suicide  them¬ 
selves.  Everywhere  emaciated  creatures,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  stave  off  hunger  by  loathsome  mixtures,  were  wandering 
about  in  despair.  The  cattle  had  gone  before  from  want  of 
fodder,  or  had  been  sold  at  nominal  prices ;  horses  were 
offered  in  vain  for  two  and  three  shillings  each,  colts  which 
resembled  mere  dogs  for  fourpence.  Private  charity  did  what 
was  possible ;  foreign  aid  came  in,  particularly  from  America 
and  England,  and  amongst  all  the  provinces  the  ill-treated 
Baltic  Germans  did  most.  But  the  Government  did  not 
encourage  private  organisation  ;  on  the  contrary.  Count 
Tolstoi,  who  had  established  soup  kitchens,  was  ordered  to 
return  to  his  estate  ;  foreign  travellers  who  wanted  to  see 
for  themselves  were  looked  on  suspiciously,  as  Mr.  Steveni 
experienced,  and  the  newspapers  were  warned  to  publish  no 
unfavourable  reports. 


*  Mr.  Lnw  thinks  (p.  22)  ‘there  is  no  reliable  evidence  recording 
c!xses  of  actual  death  directly  due  to  starvation.’  The  reports  of 
Mr.  Steveni,  whose  book  is  rigidly  forbidden  in  Russia,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Lanin,  founded  on  local  papers,  which,  .appearing  under  strict 
censorship,  are  not  suspected  of  overstating  the  cases,  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

j  The  ‘  Wolga  Bote,’  No.  181,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lanin. 
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Now  what  we  propose  to  show  is  tliat  this  horrible 
Calamity  was  not,  as  the  Russian  and  the  French  press  has 
maintained,  the  repetition  of  former  famines  on  an  unprece¬ 
dented  scale,  owing  to  an  unusually  bad  harvest,  but  that 
the  misery  which  broke  upon  a  third  part  of  European 
Russia  was  simply  the  result  of  a  general  economic  decline 
and  a  progressive  impoverishment  during  the  last  twent}' 
years  ;  although  we  agree  with  Mr.  Law  that  generalisation 
on  Russian  questions  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  avoided  on  account 
of  the  immense  extent  of  the  Empire  and  the  variety  of 
conditions  it  included 

The  mere  fact  that  the  rural  population  of  European 
Russia  alone  exceeds  eighty  millions  proves  that  the  Empire 
is  eminently  an  agricultural  one.  Although  the  attention  of 
the  Government  seems  to  have  been  concentrated  of  late 
years  on  fostering  manufacturing  industries,  these  are  of 
comparatively  small  importance.  Mr.  Law  calculates  that 
of  the  total  population  only  about  847,000  are  employed  in 
various  works  and  factories,  and  496,830  in  mining  and 
other  metallurgical  industries.  The  situation  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  classes,  forming  87J  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
European  Russia,  therefore,  is  decisive.  But  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  country  ai’e  not  favourable  to  good  hus¬ 
bandly.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Empire  is  subject  to 
such  a  climate  that,  where  there  is  no  other  occupation  than 
the  tillage  of  the  soil,  six  months  are  passed  in  enforced 
idleness;  and,  as  Mr.  Law  justly  observes,  ‘there  is  nothing 
‘  more  certain  than  that  constantly  recurring  periods  of  idle- 
‘  ness  create  a  general  disinclination  to  work,’  such  distaste 
being  further  fostered  by  the  numerous  religious  holidays 
(about  ninety-five,  and  even  more),  which  are  all  strictly  ob¬ 
served,  although  many  of  them  fall  in  the  busiest  agricultural 
season.  These  circumstances  have  always  existed;  yet  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  has 
been  constantly  deteriorating  since  1860.  On  this  point 
writers  of  the  most  different  opinions — Katkow,  Koschelew, 
Engelhart,  Mackenzie  Wallace,  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Eckardt, 
TImn,  Ac. — all  agree.  What,  then,  are  the  reasons  of  this 
decline  in  the  age  of  railways,  which  renders  impossible  what 
formerly  was  frequently  the  case,  that  corn  rotted  green, 
because  there  were  no  hands  to  house  it  ?  The  reasons  are 
manifold  and  must  be  considered  separately. 

In  former  times  it  was  the  policy  of  the  governing  classes 
to  keep  the  masses  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  ignorance, 
fostered  by  alcoholism,  so  that  they  might  not  be  inclined 
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to  rebel.  Alexander  II.  broke  with  this  tradition  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  other  reforms,  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  generous  intentions  were  marred  in  the 
execution  by  unfortunate  circumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
neither  the  peasants  nor  their  former  lords  were  in  any  way 
prepared  for  such  a  sweeping  change.  Serfdom  had  degraded 
the  rural  masses;  the  peasant  was  a  tool  of  his  master, 
bound  to  obey  him  in  everything  and  without  any  means  of 
defence  against  the  ill-usage  of  bad  proprietors.  This  state 
of  things  made  him  idle,  ignorant,  and  void  of  any  foresight 
to  protect  himself  against  the  rigour  of  the  climate  and  bad 
harvests;  being  under  the  absolute  tutelage  of  his  lord,  he 
relied  upon  him  in  everything,  for  the  counterpart  of  serfdom 
was  that  the  proprietors  were  bound  to  provide  subsistence 
to  their  ‘  souls.’  In  this  condition  he  ivas  sux’prised  by 
emancipation.  He  took  it  not  only  as  a  total  change  in  his 
situation,  as  it  really  was,  but  as  a  sudden  turn  of  the  wheel 
which  would  make  him  prosperous  without  an  effort.  He 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  acquired  privileges,  but  wanted 
to  keep  those  of  his  former  state.  The  serf  was,  for  instance, 
entitled  to  cut  wood  from  the  forest  of  his  master;  this 
right  having  ceased  with  the  emancipation,  he  nevertheless 
fetched  his  wood  as  before,  and,  if  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  openly,  stole  it.  The  peasant  had  no  idea  of  the 
validity  of  contracts,  and  tried  to  evade  the  payment  of  the 
annual  emancipation  quit-rent  as  much  as  possible,  so  that 
the  Government  was  obliged  to  enforce  it,  much  to  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  Above  all  he  had  from  his  former  state  in¬ 
herited  no  conception  of  responsibility  and  good  husbandry ; 
having  sold  his  corn  he  spent  the  money  freely,  and  believed 
that,  as  formerly,  the  master  must  maintain  him  when  he 
had  nothing  to  live  upon.  Many  grievous  mistakes  were 
committed  in  the  scheme  of  emancipation.  First  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  not  the  peasants,  had  the  right  to  demand  re¬ 
demption  ;  many  of  them  found  it  advantageous  not  to  do 
so,  in  order  to  keep  the  peasants  in  dependency.  Twenty 
years  after  the  emancipation  there  were  still  three  millions 
in  this  state,  and  it  was  only  in  1883  that  a  ukase  of 
Alexander  III.  made  the  redemption  obligatory.  The 
Emperor  had  declared  that  the  aim  of  this  legislation  must 
be  ‘  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  not 
‘  in  words  and  on  paper,  but  in  reality.’  The  Government 
had  accordingly  calculated  the  value  of  the  redeemable 
property  in  a  way  which  offered  to  the  peasant  an  immediate 
advantage ;  but  they  had  forgotten  that  the  enfranchised 
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had  now  to  pay  taxes  to  the  State  and  to  the  village,  which 
formerly  were  borne  by  the  proprietors ;  further,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  land  was  carried  out  in  a  very  inadequate 
way,  so  that  many  villages  got  but  little  productive  soil. 
All  of  them  got  very  little  wood ;  whatever  they  got  they 
cut  down,  and  the  proprietors,  in  order  to  prevent  these 
larcenies  by  the  peasants,  followed  in  the  wake,  realising 
ready  money  by  the  sale  of  timber,  but  devastating  the 
forests  of  the  country.  Finally  the  former  proprietors  re- 
tained  the  police  and  the  right  of  providing  for  the  public 
safety ;  they  were  entitled  to  revise  and  to  suspend  the 
decisions  of  the  village  council ;  they  could  in  certain  cases 
depose  its  leaders  and  arrest  peasants  for  debt  or  trespass, 
and  they  exercised  these  rights  often  very  roughly.  It  is 
not  therefore  astonishing  that  general  discontent  soon  pre¬ 
vailed  amongst  the  peasants,  who  hoped  for  a  new  and  real 
emancipation,  which  would  give  them  gratuitously  better 
and  more  land. 

But  all  this  does  not  sufficiently  explain  the  economical 
decline.  The  emancipation  has  not  made  the  peasant  a 
rural  proprietor,  although  the  law  calls  him  so ;  in  fact,  his 
only  individual  property  is  his  house,  or  rather  hut,  and  a 
little  garden ;  all  the  land  is  the  collective  property  of  the 
village  community,  the  ‘  mir.’  This  institution  has  been 
much  praised  by  Itussiau  and  Russophile  writers  as  a  panacea 
against  proletarianism ;  but  experience  shows  that  this  op¬ 
timism  is  unfounded,  and  the  collective  property  which  in 
the  beginning  existed  equally  in  other  countries  belongs  to 
an  antiquat(!d  state  of  rural  economy,  and  therefore  every¬ 
where  else  has  given  way  to  private  property.  The  condition 
of  the  Russian  mir  is  the  following : — All  the  land  belonging 
to  a  village  is  distributed  every  third  year  amongst  its 
members,  every  adult  twenty  years  old  having  the  right  to 
an  equal  lot.  The  soil  is  divided  into  three  classes — good, 
middling,  and  bad — and  every  member  gets  his  piece  of 
each.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  to  fifteen  years  there  is  a  general 
revision  of  the  land  register,  in  order  to  follow  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  the  population.  These  operations  are  presided  over 
by  the  starosta,  the  village  elder,  elected  by  the  heads  of 
families,  who  besides  has  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
For  partitioning  the  property  of  the  mir  in  individual  lots 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  heads  of  families  is  required, 
which  is  rarely  obtained ;  therefore  peasants  with  individual 
property  scarcely  amount  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
Government  does  not  intervene,  but  the  mir  is  collectively 
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responsible  for  the  payment  of  communal  and  State  taxes, 
of  the  redemption  money,  and  for  the  annual  contingent  of 
recruits.  The  peasant  is  not  free  to  cultivate  his  lot  as  he 
thinks  proper ;  he  must  keep  to  the  customary  rotation  of 
crops — corn,  oats,  and  fallow.  All  attempts  to  change  this 
system  have  failed.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  peasant,  pos¬ 
sessing  his  lot  only  for  three  years,  is  not  inclined  to  improve 
it  by  proper  tillage  and  manuring ;  he  would  only  sow  what 
his  successor  would  reap,  and  so  the  soil  gets  less  and  less 
productive.  If  he  is  lazy  and  cannot  pay  his  share  of  the 
collective  taxation,  the  others  must  pay  for  him ;  besides,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population  the  lots  of  every 
member  must  become  smaller.  Since  the  emancipation  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  lots  has  been  above  30  per 
cent.,  the  allotments  sometimes  being  reduced  to  two  yards’ 
breadth,  so  that  they  are  not  worth  cultivation.  This  scattering 
of  the  morsels  implies  gi’eat  waste  of  time  and  work ;  by  the 
boundary  paths  much  soil  is  lost,  and  many  of  the  dispersed 
lots  are  difficult  of  access,  which  begets  quarrels  amongst  the 
neighbours.  With  the  subdivision  of  the  soil  that  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  goes  hand  in  hand.  Many  peasants  are 
without  pi’oper  tools ;  many  more  have  no  cattle,  still  less 
capital  for  successful  farming.  Although  there  are  in 
Russia  wide  uncultivated  regions,  the  villages  have  rarely 
any  land  for  new  distribution,  so  that  when  the  lots  become 
entirely  insufficient  for  maintaining  their  temporary  owners, 
they  must  work  for  the  larger  proprietors,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  emigration  to  more  fertile  regions,  such  as 
Southern  Siberia,  is  opposed  by  the  Government,  because  if 
the  sterile  lands  were  abandoned  the  proprietors  would  not 
find  labourers,  or  at  least  would  be  obliged  to  pay  higher 
wages. 

Nevertheless  the  misery  is  such  that  whole  armies  of 
begging  peasants  are  wandering  through  Great  and  White 
Russia,  and  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  organise 
them  in  order  to  prevent  graver  abuses.  Roskoschny,  in 
his  chapter  x.,  ‘  Migrating  Russia,’  has  given  a  very  graphic 
description  of  these  gangs.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  a  large  part  of  Russia  seems  to  be  changed  into  a 
gigantic  field  of  nomads,  who  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
wander  about  with  the  beggar’s  wallet.  This  army  is 
divided  into  regular  corps,  to  each  of  which,  placed  under  a 
commander,  a  certain  district  is  assigned ;  they  start  from 
a  central  country  town,  and  then  spread  according  to  a 
regular  plan  of  mobilisation.  Some,  as,  for  instance,  Iho 
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Kubraki  and  Lodyry  in  White  Russia,  beg  under  the  pretext 
of  collecting  for  orthodox  Churches.  The  Government  re¬ 
quires  that  each  body  should  be  provided  with  a  certificate 
from  the  consistory,  but,  as  the  masses  are  unable  to  read, 
the  gifts  are  not  properly  registered ;  the  consistory  gets  only 
a  small  share  of  the  spoils,  the  larger  part  of  which  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  beggars,  and,  as  Russians  rarely  refuse 
alms  for  orthodox  purposes,  their  gains  are  very  considerable. 
Nor  do  these  crafty  people  confine  themselves  to  fleecing  the 
orthodox  population;  in  the  Polish-speaking  districts  they 
pretend  to  be  emissaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  charged  by 
the  Pope  to  collect  for  the  building  of  new  churches,  and 
they  sell  to  the  credulous  peasants  fabricated  relics.  South 
of  Moscow  we  find  the  Gusljaki,  belonging  to  the  Raskol, 
or  old  believers,  who  deal  in  copper  saints’  images,  to  which 
they  give  an  air  of  antiquity  by  putting  them  into  salt  water ; 
others  beg  by  making  their  children  cripples  for  show,  in 
which  art  the  Kaluni,  for  instance,  are  masters,  or  lie  before 
the  church  doors.  Besides  there  are  large  bands  of  irregu¬ 
lars,  who  swarm  even  to  the  plains  of  Siberia.  The  Russian 
peasant  by  nature  is  charitable,  and  gives  freely  as  long  as 
he  has  anything  himself ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  enormous 
mass  of  vagabonds,  not  one  of  whom  does  any  work,  must  be 
a  heavy  drawback  upon  the  productive  forces  of  the  country. 

However,  this  is  not  all :  the  mir,  as  we  have  said,  is 
collectively  responsible  to  the  State  for  all  public  charges, 
and  there  is  no  more  unmerciful  creditor  than  the  Russian 
Government.  The  taxes  must  be  paid,  however  miserable 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  peasants ;  payment  is  demanded 
in  cash  the  moment  the  harvest  is  over,  and  if  the  peasants 
cannot  pay  all  their  available  property  is  simply  seized  and 
sold,  the  share  of  land,  the  house,  and  certain  things  con¬ 
sidered  as  absolutely  necessary  for  existence  being  alone 
exempted  from  such  seizure.  The  end  of  the  harvest  season 
is,  however,  with  the  majority  the  time  when  they  are  least 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tax  collector;  they  are 
generally  penniless,  and  therefore  obliged  to  sell  their  grain 
in  haste  and  in  a  market  which  is  soon  glutted  at  low  prices, 
or  to  borrow  the  money  required.*  The  taxes  are  enormous ; 
the  reporter  of  the  very  Russophile  ‘  Figaro  ’  writes  (Octo¬ 
ber  10)  that  a  peasant  told  him  the  produce  of  his  land 
was  SOr.,  and  22r.  were  taken  by  taxes.  The  consequence 

*  Law,  p.  17.  The  letter  r  after  these  figures  stands  for  roubles  : 
about  ten  roubles  go  to  a  pound  sterling. 
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is  that  the  question  of  taxes  is  for  the  village  community 
paramount  in  the  distribution  of  the  land.  Therefore,  al¬ 
though  in  principle,  as  above  stated,  every  member  is 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  three  categories  of  the 
soil,  in  fact  the  richer  and  stronger  get  more,  because  they 
are  better  able  to  contribute  towards  the  public  charges. 
The  poor  and  weak  cannot  protest,  because  in  the  village 
council  the  majority  decides,  which  is  dominated  by  the  in¬ 
timidation  of  the  rich,  on  whom  the  poor  depend.  Some  of 
the  former,  called  mirojedy  {exploiteurs),  drive  a  regular 
trade  of  making  loans  to  the  poor,  which  the  latter  cannot 
repay,  and  therefore  are  obliged  to  give  up  their  lots  to  their 
creditors  at  nominal  prices.  But  worse  than  the  mirojedy  is 
the  ‘  koulak,’  the  hated  but  indispensable  village  usurer.  The 
tax  collector  requires  cash ;  the  peasant  has  none,  and  if  the 
sale  of  his  corn,  or  even  of  his  cattle,  does  not  realise  the 
necessary  sum,  he  must  borrow  from  the  usurer  at  exorbitant 
interest,  which  not  unfrequently  reaches  more  than  100  per 
cent.  Yet  the  Government  never  proceeds  against  these 
blood-suckers,  who  are  not  Jews  but  Orthodox  Christians, 
because  they  are  generally  also  retailers  of  brandy,  from  which 
it  derives  a  third  of  its  revenue.  Under  such  conditions  the 
fate  of  the  poorer  peasant  is  soon  sealed,  but  even  those  who 
are  better  off  suffer  grievously  from  this  system  of  taxation. 
Of  this  Mr.  Law  gives  the  following  striking  example : — 
Certain  members  of  a  village  having  failed  to  pay  their 
taxes,  a  descent  was  made  by  the  authorities,  who  seized  the 
property  of  a  number  of  villagers  who  had  already  paid  their 
own  share  but  remained  collectively  liable  for  their  recal¬ 
citrant  neighbours.  TJie  seizure  was  illegally  conducted, 
and  in  their  petition  to  the  central  government  the  victims 
stated  that  one  man,  to  save  his  cattle,  had  compounded  for 
a  payment  of  50r.,  which  sum  he  had  to  borrow  at  5r.  per 
month  interest.  Two  cows  and  an  ox,  valued  by  a  second 
at  lOOr.,  were  sold  for  50r.  75c.,  and  besides  he  had  to 
pay  4r.  in  cash.  The  cow  of  a  third  was  sold  for  20r.,  and 
in  addition  he  had  to  find  40r.,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  at  5r.  interest  per  month.  A  fourth  stated  that, 
besides  the  forced  sale  of  his  property,  he  was  called  on  to 
pay  50r.,  which  he  had  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the 
corn  he  had  sown.  Such  facts,  which  Mr.  Law  declares  are 
well  authenticated,  speak  volumes,  even  if  the  valuations  of 
the  peasants  may  have  been  exaggerated. 

Lanin  quotes  instances  where  whole  villages  were  utterly 
ruined  by  similar  proceedings,  without  the  Government 
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getting  its  full  amount  of  taxes.  Such  was  the  case,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ‘  Nedeldja’  of  February  1891,*  in  the  very  worst 
period  of  the  famine,  in  Petrowska,  Werblinska,  Werschin- 
skamenka,  Spassovo,  Nowostarodu,  in  the  district  of  Cherson, 
where  all  the  cattle  and  the  agricultural  implements  were 
sold ;  in  a  miserable  village  of  Wjatka  the  collectors  found, 
as  sole  available  property,  300  chickens,  and  sold  them  at 
a  halfpenny  apiece.  If  the  peasants  have  nothing,  it  is 
presumed  that  they  have  hidden  their  money,  so  they  are 
flogged  and  imprisoned,  as  happened  to  more  than  fifty  in 
June  1891.  To  all  such  oppression  the  unfortunate  victims 
ofier  no  resistance ;  for  if,  as  above  stated,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  elicit  general  opinions  on  economical  questions 
in  this  immense  Empire,  because  what  is  true  for  the  South 
is  not  so  for  the  North  or  the  West,  one  feature  is  universal — 
namely,  the  abject  fear  in  which  the  monjik  stands  of  the 
terrorism  of  the  ubiquitous  administration.  One  of  the 
most  successful  journalists  of  the  day,  Nemirowitch  Dan- 
schenko,  has  dared  to  say  publicly,!  ‘  Even  bears  are  not 
‘  quite  inaccessible  to  pity,  but  the  tchinovvnik  knows  no 
‘  mercy ;  as  he  does  with  the  hare,  he  will  skin  you  five 
‘  times.’  There  is  scarcely  any  appeal  from  their  sentence, 
for  God  is  great  and  the  Czar  is  distant,  so  that  the  com¬ 
plaints  do  not  reach  him,  but  are  strangled  by  the  bureau¬ 
cracy.  So  the  moujik  mostly  submits  with  a  resigned  stoicism, 
very  much  resembling  the  kismet  of  the  Muslim.  The  very 
sense  of  suffering  is  blunted  by  the  belief  that  it  is  impossible 
to  struggle  against  it. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  keep 
the  masses  in  ignorance,  because  only  under  this  condition 
is  autocracy  possible ;  the  one  exception  was  a  short  period 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  but  thousands  of  the  schools 
which  were  then  founded  and  subsidised  by  the  Semstvos 
have  been  suppressed  by  the  late  minister  Count  Tolstoi  and 


•  The  reports  of  liussian  papers  on  such  cruelties  are  the  more 
trustworthy  as  the  whole  press,  except  that  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  is  under  strict  censorship,  and  the  papers  of  those  two  capitals 
can  be  suppressed  after  having  received  three  warnings.  We  borrow 
these  facts  from  the  interesting  work  entitled  ‘  Russian  Characteristics,’ 
published  under  the  assumed  name  of  E.  B.  Lanin,  and  consisting  of  a 
series  of  articles  which  first  appeared  in  the  ‘Fortnightly  Review.’ 
But  we  do  not  rely  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  writer,  since  M. 
Lanin  gives  chapter  and  verse  for  all  his  statements,  taken  from  the 
principal  Russian  journals,  notwithstanding  the  censorship, 
t  ‘Nowoje  Wremja,’  March  7,  1891. 
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the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  PobiedonostsefiF,  and  an 
Imperial  ukase  of  May  16,  1891,  placed  all  the  primary 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  Avho  at  the  same  time 
received  secret  instructions  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  new  schools.  In  1886  there  existed  in  European  Russia 
with  82  millions  only  39,000  primary  schools,  attended  by 
two  millions  of  children.  In  the  province  of  Wjatka  there 
was  one  school  to  every  3,293  inhabitants,  so  that  only  one 
child  out  of  53  could  receive  instruction ;  in  the  province  of 
Simbirsk  the  proportion  was  one  school  to  2,423  ;  in  that 
of  Kiew  one  to  1,800  inhabitants.  The  most  favourably 
situated  was  the  province  of  Cherson,  with  one  school  to 
1,431  inhabitants ;  yet  the  governor  reports  that  20  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  72  per  cent,  of  the  gh’ls  remain  without 
any  instruction  for  want  of  schools.  On  an  average  50  to 
80  per  cent,  remain  without  any  instruction  in  the  interior 
of  the  Empire.  Schools  established  in  some  parts  by 
private  liberality,  after  beginning  to  exercise  influence,  have 
been  declared  revolutionary  and  stopped.  The  village  popes 
are  nearly  as  poor  and  ignorant  as  those  whom  they  should 
teach.  Their  clerical  functions  are  limited  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  and  learning  its  prayers  by  heart.  There  are 
no  theological  chairs  in  the  Universities ;  the  pope  is  educated 
in  the  clerical  seminaries,  which  teach  only  what  is  necessary 
for  performing  the  Orthodox  ritual.  After  receiving  his 
appointment  he  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  family  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  so  is  often  worse  off  than  the  poorest  of  his  flock ; 
bound  to  his  post,  and  without  the  prospect  of  bettering 
himself,  his  indigence  compels  him  to  exact  rigidly  his  per¬ 
quisites,  and  at  every  baptism  or  burial  there  is  a  sharp 
haggling  about  the  price  to  be  paid.  When  he  makes  his 
circuit  through  the  village  for  collecting  gifts,  such  as  bread, 
eggs,  cabbages,  &c.,  he  finds  the  doors  shut.  He  therefore 
avails  himself  of  the  credulity  of  his  parishioners  to  cause 
eclipses  of  the  sun  by  conjurations,  or  to  procure  rain  by 
throwing  the  bones  of  the  dead  into  the  water,  in  order  to 
earn  a  trifling  gratuity.* 


*  Of  the  prevailing  superstition  Lanin  gives  incredible  yet  au¬ 
thenticated  examples.  In  July  1891,  according  to  the  ‘  Kiewer  Wort,’ 
a  peasant  came  to  the  Fustow  Hospital  and  inqdored  the  physicians 
to  give  him  a  testimony  that  he  had  no  tail,  as  sorcerers  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have,  lie  was  constantly  maltreated  by  his  fellows,  who  be¬ 
lieved  him  to  be  a  sorcerer,  and  forced  him  to  strip  off  his  clothes  in 
the  street  to  convince  themselves  that  he  had  got  no  sorcerer’s  tail. 
Other  curious  examples  are  related  by  M.  Hehn. 
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It  is  not  astonishing  that,  with  such  ignorance  of  the 
masses,  the  most  absurd  assertions  find  credence,  as  was 
the  case  during  the  late  cholera  epidemic.  To  the  Russian 
lower  classes  the  very  idea  of  cleanliness  is  a  chimera;  they 
live  in  abject  filth,  and  feel  comfortable  in  it.  Even  the 
omnipotent  Government  could  not  make  them  tidy.  A 
characteristic  proverb  says,  ‘  The  wolf  and  the  bear  never 
‘  wash,  yet  are  healthy.’  *  Even  apart  from  the  cost  of 
sanitation  the  peasants  would  consider  it  a  mere  waste  of 
time  to  clean  their  huts,  in  consequence,  as  Lanin  says, 
of  their  entirely  failing  to  grasp  the  relation  between 
filth  and  contagion ;  so  diseases  never  cease,  and  not  only 
cholera  but  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  are  constantly 
recurring,  because  the  houses  have  cesspools  under  the 
floors  and  the  rivers  are  polluted  by  the  ottal  thrown  into 
them. 

Like  the  famine,  contagious  disease  is  regarded  by  the 
moujik  as  God’s  infliction,  to  which  he  must  submit,  and 
against  which  only  prayers  and  charms  can  work.  He  not 
only  scorns  medical  aid,  but,  instigated  by  interested  agi¬ 
tators,  rebels  against  it.  Mob  excesses  are  possible  every¬ 
where,  but  such  excesses  as  were  witnessed  last  summer  at 
Astrachan  and  Saratow,  where  the  populace  burned  sick 
men  sprinkled  with  petroleum  on  a  pile,  stormed  the  hos- 
jjitals,  and  threw  physicians  into  the  river,  are  only  possible 
in  Russia.  In  one  region  the  cholera  was  even  ascribed  to 
the  machinations  of  English  enemies,  who  last  year,  under 
the  pretence  of  distributing  alms  to  the  hungry,  visited  the 
famine  districts  and  bribed  the  Russian  physicians  to  spread 
the  infection.  Another  example  of  utter  want  of  judgement 
was  given  by  the  ‘  St.  Petersburg  Gazette  ’  of  October  15, 
stating  that  in  the  district  of  Kowno  the  peasants  were 
selling  their  property  in  order  to  emigrate  to  the  regions 
where  cholera  had  destroyed  the  population,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  distribute  the  vacant  land  for  nothing ;  and 
these  deluded  people,  probably  seduced  by  manoeuvres  of 
koulaks,  who  wanted  to  buy  cheaply  the  deserted  lots,  did 
not  even  know  in  what  direction  they  were  to  seek  the  land 
of  promise. 

In  the  abject  condition  to  which  the  masses  are  reduced, 


*  This  is,  however,  not  limited  to  the  lower  classes.  The  ‘  Nowoje 
Wremya’  lately  stated  that  the  rich  Prince  Vyazemski  never  had  his 
linen  washed ;  when  he  put  on  a  shirt  he  wore  it  till  it  dropped  in 
shreds  from  his  body. 
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and  in  whicli  they  can  only  buy  food  that  would  seem 
loathsome  to  Western  proletarians  and  the  cheapest  cotton 
garments,  they  find  their  only  consolation  in  drink,  which  in¬ 
creases  their  misery.  The  first  Imperial  brandy  taverns, 
established  by  Iwan  the  Terrible,  met  with  the  greatest 
resistance  from  the  people  and  the  clergy,  but  the  moujik  soon 
learned  to  like  what  he  then  abhorred.  Not  only  does  every 
Sunday  or  saint’s  day,  every  baptism,  wedding,  or  funeral 
end  in  general  drunkenness,  but  no  purchase  or  any  other 
business  is  concluded  without  vodka  libations;  there  are 
villages  in  which  no  petition  is  discussed  unless  the  peti¬ 
tioner  furnishes  a  certain  quantity  of  brandy,  which  is  also 
considered  as  the  only  arm  against  the  tax  collector,  by 
making  him  drunk.  In  1859  there  were  93,000  kabaks,  or 
brandy  taverns ;  in  1864,  273,508,  an  increase  of  200  per 
cent.  The  number  is  now  far  larger,  averaging  1  to 
500  inhabitants ;  and,  as  mentioned,  the  licensed  publicans 
are  generally  the  koulaks.  The  gradual  raising  of  the 
brandy  tax  from  4r.  to  9r.  per  wedro  has  not  put  a  stop  to 
drunkenness :  2,000  persons  die  annually  from  delirium 
tremens  in  European  Russia — 1  in  40,000.  Lanin  quotes 
an  instance  of  a  regiment  in  which,  during  its  march,  half 
of  the  soldiers  were  lying  dead  drunk  in  the  ditches.  The 
evil  is  so  great  that  not  only  the  press  constantly  insists 
upon  measures  against  it,  because  it  undermines  the  health 
and  morality  of  the  population,  but  even  some  village 
councils  resolved  to  fine  those  who  were  found  in  the  kabak. 
But  those  resolutions  soon  became  a  dead  letter ;  the  move¬ 
ment  was  not  favoured  by  the  Government,*  for  it  derives 
its  principal  income  from  the  brandy  tax  and  tavern  licences, 
the  total  revenue  of  which  now  exceeds  twenty-five  millions 
sterling. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  masses  living  in  such  con¬ 
ditions  of  utter  poverty,  ignorance,  and  vice  undergo  not 
only  moral  but  also  physical  degradation  ?  The  average 
death-rate,  which  in  Western  countries  varies  between  17  and 
19  per  thonsand,  is  in  European  Russia  34,  and  in  certain 

*  It  is,  therefore,  also  a  grievance  against  tlio  liaskolnik,  or  old 
believers,  that  they  practise  entire  abstinence.  There  have  been 
instances  enough  where  kabalcs  were  forced  upon  villages  which  had 
voted  for  their  exclusion.  The  ‘  Garashdanini,’ September  18,  1889, 
published  a  letter  of  a  district  police  officer,  who  asked  hts  chief,  ‘  In  our 
region  abstinence  spreads  like  an  epidemic ;  the  taverns  complain  of 
scanty  profits.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  treat  this  movement  as  the 
spreading  of  a  pernicious  sect  or  as  a  blessing  for  the  country  ?  ’ 
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regions  rises  to  40-50,  exceeding  the  birth-rate.  The  want 
of  recruits  in  a  country  of  120  millions,  with  universal 
service,  has  become  alarming;  last  year  874,101  males  of 
twenty  years  were  called  up  and  duly  appeared,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ‘  Moscow  Gazette,’  March  10,  1892,  only  258,763 
were  found  fit  for  service  ! 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  condition  only  of  the 
peasantry,  because  they  form  the  immense  majority  of  the 
rural  population  ;  but  the  situation  of  the  large  proprietors 
is,  in  its  way,  not  much  better,  as  is  proved  by  the  simple 
fact  that  the  official  papers  publish  from  time  to  time  lists 
of  estates  put  up  for  sale  by  credit  establishments  for 
non-payment  of  interest,  and  these  estates  amount  to 
thousands.  Formerly  such  forced  sales  were  rare,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  sterile  parts  of  the  North.  Twelve  years  after 
the  emancipation  the  evil  had  penetrated  to  Middle  Russia, 
where  634  bankrupt  estates  were  offered  for  sale,  and  in 
1891  the  number  of  those  sequestered  by  one  single  bank  of 
Moscow  amounted  to  1,551.  At  the  agrarian  bank  founded 
for  the  nobility  the  arrears  had  risen  in  April  1888  to 
109,712,000r.  In  order  to  cover  these  arrears  the  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  lottery  loan,  and  yet  the  bank  now  offers 
more  than  three  hundred  estates  for  sale  on  account  of 
unpaid  interest.  There  are  still,  of  course,  noblemen  who 
from  the  enormous  extent  of  their  estates  are  very  rich.  The 
property  of  the  late  Prince  Peter  Wittgenstein  is  said  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ;  yet  this 
magnate  was  obliged  to  stop  payment  of  interest  for  a  loan 
of  five  million  marks  contracted  with  a  Hamburgh  bank. 
Estates  whicli  are  not  mortgaged  are  scarcely  to  be  found, 
but  very  often  the  debts  exceed  the  value  of  the  pi-operty. 
Such  estates,  of  course,  find  no  purchaser,  and,  as  the 
creditors  are  not  able  to  manage  them  on  their  own  account, 
they  can  only  leave  the  indebted  possessors  upon  them,  so 
that  the  arrears  of  interest  increase  the  capital  of  the  debt. 
Before  the  abolition  of  serfdom  things  were  otherwise :  the 
proprietors  had  plenty  of  hands  which  cost  them  next  to 
nothing.  They  were  for  the  most  part  certainly  no  bene¬ 
factors  to  their  serfs,  but  they  were  at  least  residents  among 
them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  their  obligation 
to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  serfs  gave  them  an 
interest  in  their  fate.  Further,  as  Mr.  Law  observes  (p.  15), 
the  residence  of  the  proprietors,  by  their  daily  wants,  led  to 
the  training  of  a  number  of  peasants  in  such  arts  as  were 
required  to  enable  these  wants  to  be  supplied.  Capable 
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smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  craftsmen  were  to  be 
found  in  most  villages. 

All  this  is  now  changed;  since  the  emancipation  absentee¬ 
ism  has  become  general.  The  annual  income  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  was  diminished,  but  they  got  from  the  Government 
redemption  bonds,  which  most  of  them  sold,  spending  the 
money  in  the  capitals  or  travelling  abroad.  When  this 
sum  was  exhausted  they  began  to  cut  down  their  woods. 
Russia  had  enormous  foi*ests,  which  in  the  less  fertile  regions 
constituted  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  landed  property, 
though  formerly  the  timber  was  of  little  avail  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  for  want  of  means  of  transport.  This  want  is  now 
supplied  by  the  railways;  so  they  have  sold  the  woods  to 
speculators,  who  exported  the  timber,  and  the  produce  has 
been  spent  as  if  it  had  been  an  annual  rent.  There  are 
very  few  proprietors  who,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany,  manage 
their  own  estates;  nor  is  there  a  class  of  intelligent  farmers; 
most  of  them  leave  the  land  to  the  administration  of  stewards, 
who  try  to  make  most  of  it  for  themselves  during  the  period 
of  their  contract,  and  are  indifferent  to  improvements.  The 
absence  of  the  proprietors  has  led  to  absence  of  employment 
for  skilled  labour,  and  so  the  above-mentioned  class  of  country 
craftsmen  has  disappeared.  Even  the  few  intelligent  pro¬ 
prietors  who  want  to  improve  their  estates  have  to  contend 
with  the  enormous  duties  on  agricultural  implements  and 
machines.  The  Russian  manufacturers  are  quite  unable  to 
meet  the  demand ;  for  instance,  in  one  year  they  could  furnish 
only  forty  threshing-machines  of  the  four  hundred  which  were 
wanted;  the  rest  were  imported  from  England  and  Germany, 
and  8,000,000r.  in  custom  duties  had  to  be  paid  for  them. 
A  plough  of  the  ordinary  kind  costs  in  Germany  2r.  72c.,  in 
Russia  5r.  30c.,  while  the  import  of  scythes,  which  are  not 
made  in  Russia,  entails  upon  agriculture  an  average  expen¬ 
diture  of  311,109r.  in  duties.  There  are  very  few  agricul¬ 
tural  schools,  and  even  those  are  scantily  attended,  because 
agriculture  is  not  a  profitable  career,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  agricultural  societies  have  little  influence.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  cheese  and  butter  is  insignificant,  and  only  the 
brandy  distilleries  and,  on  account  of  the  large  export  bounties, 
the  beetroot-sugar  refineries  yield  large  returns.  The  profits 
on  the  export  of  corn  mostly  do  not  go  to  the  owners,  but  to 
speculators,  middle  men,  and  usurers. 

Is  it  astonishing  that  under  such  conditions  Russian 
agricultui'e  shows  a  steady  decline  ?  As  early  as  1869  the 
Privy  Councillor  and  Senator  Lilienfeld  declared  in  his  book 
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‘  Land  and  Liberty  ’  that,  unless  energetic  measures  were 
taken,  peasants  and  proprietors  would  be  totally  ruined. 
On  the  estates  of  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  the  black- 
soil  region,  the  most  fertile  of  Russia,  the  number  of  horses 
had  decreased  by  24-33J  per  cent.,  that  of  cattle  by 
llf-29^,  that  of  sheep  by  21-53  per  cent.  In  a  formerly 
rich  village  near  St.  Petersburg  200  inhabitants  possessed 
only  36  horses  and  50  cows.  Fifteen  years  afterwards 
(1882)  an  official  census  of  the  existing  cattle  was  made 
in  29  provinces  of  European  Russia,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  1,100,000  peasant  farms  had  no  horses  or  oxen,  and 
that  a  third  part  of  the  farms  of  five  provinces  had  neither 
draught  animals  nor  cows.  A  census  of  horses,  established 
in  the  same  year  for  military  purposes,  showed  that  26*7  per 
cent,  of  all  Russian  peasants  had  no  horses  at  all.*  About 
the  same  time  a  proprietor  in  the  province  of  Smolensk, 
Engelhart,  wrote  in  a  book  ‘  From  the  Country :  ’ — 

‘  Under  the  present  regime,  with  the  ruin  of  large  estates  and  the 
regular  want  of  bread  corn  in  spring,  every  local  failure  of  crops  would, 
without  the  railways,  produce  famine  prices.  Many  people  in  this 
province  have  nothing  to  eat  in  November,  most  of  them  nothing  at 
Christmas.  Those  who  can  afford  to  eat  pure  bread  at  Easter  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  very  well  off;  in  order  not  to  die  of  famine,  and  to  get 
money  advanced  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  the  poor  must  pawn  their 
future  harvest.  If  the  provincial  council  comes  forward  with  relief,  the 
money  is  mostly  spent  in  drink.  Such  was  the  case  in  P.skow,  where 
after  the  distribution  of  seed  corn  all  the  roads  swarmed  with  drunken 
people,  and  barley  and  oats  were  to  be  had  at  nominal  prices.’ 

As  to  the  total  production  of  corn,  a  report  of  tbe  secre¬ 
tary  of  tbe  English  Embassy,  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  1885  stated 
that  the  area  occupied  by  corn  in  European  Russia  fell 
from  167,000,000  acres  in  1879  to  136,000,000  in  1883, 
and  the  respective  produce  from  1,498,000,000  bushels  to 


*  Notwithstanding  these  authentic  statistics  the  authorities  resort  to 
curious  practices  in  order  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  an  agricultural  exhibition  in  the  province  of 
Smolensk ;  the  department  for  horses  showed  in  all  five  entries,  of 
which  four  came  from  a  Government  stud.  The  attendant  being  asked 
whether  they  were  for  sale,  answered  in  the  negative,  because  they 
liad  been  used  for  eleven  years  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  beasts 
w'ere  in  no  wise  remarkable,  two  of  them  broken  down ;  but  all  five 
got  prizes,  and  the  newspapers  observed  how  gratifying  it  w'as  that  the 
inland  breeds  were  ameliorated  by  cross  breeds  with  Ardenners.  As  to 
cattle,  there  were  five  head,  which  all  got  medals,  and  were  quoted  as 
examples  of  the  progress  of  breeding.  Sheep  and  pigs  there  were  none. 
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701,000,000,  the  export  remaining  about  the  same — namely, 
229,000,000.  According  to  Mr.  Law  (table  iii.)  the  yearly 
total  for  50  provinces  of  rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  was,  in 
1887,  303,738,500  tchetverts  (equal  to  2,099  hectolitres) ; 
ill  1888,  286,143,274;  in  1889,  224,143,100;  in  1890, 
267,035,000 ;  and  in  1891,  207,733,300,  which  shows,  with 
the  exception  of  the  unusually  good  harvest  of  1890,  a  steady 
falling  otf.  Similar  results  are  shown  in  table  v.,  which 
gives  details  of  the  yield  in  each  province ;  and  table  vi. 
proves  that  the  production  per  head  of  population  in  the 
distressed  provinces  decreased  from  24'01  poods  in  1890  to 
17‘34  in  1891.  Even  the  first  quantity  is  insufficient  to 
sustain  a  man,  and  in  1889  it  had  been  20*47  poods ;  and  the 
previous  exhaustion  rendered  the  people  powerless  to  con¬ 
tend  against  last  year’s  complete  failure.  It  is  remarkable 
that  among  the  distressed  provinces  those  of  the  black  soil 
stand  foremost.  Formerly  it  was  maintained  that  this  soil 
of  exceptional  fertility  did  not  need  manure,  but  in  the 
long  run  no  soil,  however  rich  it  may  be,  can  retain  its 
fertility  without  any  return  for  the  salts  extracted  from  it. 
In  1889  the  yield  per  head  in  six  of  the  sixteen  provinces 
suffering  from  famine  in  1891  was  below  the  average  of  the 
whole  of  European  Eussia,  although  these  sixteen  provinces 
include  the  finest  natural  soil  in  the  Empire.  In  1890  the 
difference  was  still  further  accentuated.  Nine  of  the  sixteen 
provinces  then  fell  below  the  general  average ;  and  in  1891 
only  two — Orel  and  Tula — exceeded  the  average,  whilst  the 
great  majority  were  far  below  it.  Yet  the  black  soil,  if  pro- 
perly  managed,  still  gives  excellent  results,  as  is  shown  by 
some  carefully  worked  estates  of  large  proprietors,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  German  colonies  in  the  south,  which  flourish 
amidst  the  general  distress ;  but  they  are  hampered  by  the 
Government  because  the  peasants  belong  to  the  Stundists, 
a  peaceful  sect  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Wesleyans, 
which  is  persecuted  by  the  Orthodox  Church.  Their  pro¬ 
sperity  has  raised  the  envy  of  the  Slavophiles,  who  are 
vociferating  against  these  Germans  as  a  danger  to  Eussia, 
asking  the  Government  to  prohibit  them  from  acquiring 
more  than  ten  dessjaetines  of  land  per  head. 

There  are  two  other  factors  which  account  for  the  pre¬ 
vailing  distress — first,  damages  by  fire,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Law,  in  1887  (the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available)  amounted  to  6,500,000?.  sterling,  but  which  of  late 
years  have  increased  ;  of  these  losses  as  much  as  78  per  cent, 
falls  on  the  rural  population.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
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dryness  of  the  climate  in  summer,  the  carelessness  of  the 
peasants,  and  the  want  of  organisation  for  extinguishing  fires, 
which  are  simply  regarded  as  a  calamity  sent  by  God.  But 
the  dryness  itself  is  the  result  of  the  second  factor,  the  ruthless 
forest  destruction  Avhich  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  had  a  serious  effect  in  reducing  the  average  rainfall. 
The  belts  of  wood  attracted  and  held  the  moisture,  which 
was  slowly  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture ;  now 
in  vast  regions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  black  soil,  there  is 
hardly  a  tree  to  be  seen,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
underground  rivulets  which  nourished  the  soil  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  forests  also  broke  the  force  of  the  fierce  east 
desert  winds.  Now  these  winds,  piercingly  cold  in  winter  and 
scorchingly  hot  in  summer,  hurst  with  full  fury  on  the  great 
plains.  In  summer  their  blasts  are  capable  of  withering 
the  corn  in  a  few  days,  and  with  them  come  sand  storms, 
which  turn  fertile  land  into  permanent  deserts.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  experiences  of  Central  Asia,  which  once  was  a  garden 
of  fertility  and  now  is  a  desert  peopled  by  nomads  only,  are 
repeating  themselves.  In  the  province  of  Astrachan  an 
area  of  800  square  miles  is  covered  by  drift  sand ;  in  that 
of  Stawropol  whole  villages  have  disappeared,  and  in  1885 
soldiers  had  to  be  summoned  to  clear  the  sand  from  the 
houses.  In  the  province  of  Tauris  the  sand  now  covers 
150,000  dessjaetiues  (=  1'00925  hect.)  ;  the  same  disastrous 
effects  took  place  in  the  North,  where,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  in  the  provinces  of  Samara,  Woronesh,  and 
Tchernigow,  hundreds  of  sandhills  arose,  which  gradually 
covered  the  fertile  land.  A  further  consequence  is  that  the 
rivers  become  shallower.  In  winter  there  is  nothing  to 
hold  the  snow,  which  is  blown  together  into  large  heaps ; 
these  with  the  thaw  dissolve  into  temporary  toiTents,  wash¬ 
ing  away  acres  of  tillage  and  carrying  off  all  moisture  before 
it  has  had  time  to  soak  into  the  soil.  The  river  beds  cannot 
contain  all  this  water,  and  inundations  occur ;  but  when  it 
has  swept  down  there  is  no  further  supply.  The  Woronesh, 
on  which  Peter  the  Great  built  his  first  ships,  is  now  a 
mere  rivulet;  the  Worskla,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was 
a  beautiful  river,  surrounded  by  woods  and  pastures,  has 
absolutely  disappeared  ;  the  Oka  has  become  so  shallow  that 
barges  coming  from  Nishegorod  were  stranded  upon  its 
sands.  At  Dorogobush  the  Dnjepr  can  be  crossed  by 
carriages ;  on  the  Dnjepr  the  navigation  had  to  be  stopped, 
as  its  depth  was  reduced  to  2-3  feet;  and  even  on  the 
Volga  steam  navigation  is  interrupted  in  many  parts,  the 
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river  not  being  able  to  carry  away  the  sandbanks ;  it  is 
calculated  that  the  volume  of  its  water  has  decreased  by 
24,000,000  cubic  metres.  It  is  evident  that  even  the  most 
costly  works  for  oj)ening  the  channels  will  be  of  little  avail ; 
the  cause  lies  in  the  devastation  of  the  forests ;  the  law  by 
which  the  Government  interdicted  the  ruthless  fall  of  timber 
has  come  too  late,  and  replanting  is  slow  work,  although  it 
is  the  only  remedy  against  the  evil. 

Given  these  facts,  we  have  certfiinly  not  exaggerated  in 
asserting  that  the  famine  of  1891  was  the  result  of  a  general 
impoverishment  of  agricultural  Russia,  which  in  the  main 
is  Russia  itself.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  inadequate 
manner  in  which  the  Government  dealt  with  the  calamity, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  examine  what  is  the  prospect  for 
the  future.  According  to  Mr.  Law’s  statement,  1 ,250,000  tons 
of  grain  were  provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  people 
at  a  cost  of  120^ million  roubles;  besides  which  considerable 
public  works  were  authorised  to  be  undertaken,  and  special 
assignments  made  for  hospitals  and  medical  assistance.  Tbe 
Government  had  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  they  did  so  by  granting  the  relief  ‘  in  the  form  of  loans, 

‘  which  the  recipients  entered  into  formal  obligations  to 
‘  repay,  and  which  were  given  only  to  peasants,  who,  in 
‘  virtue  of  their  proprietary  shai’e  in  communal  -laud,  had 
‘  at  least  an  appearance  of  security  to  otfer.’  Now,  for 
six  months,  reckoning  the  food  required  for  subsistence  at 
only  12  poods  per  annum,  the  quantity  of  grain  fuimished 
(44,728,000  poods)  could  only  feed  millions  out  of  the 
total  population,  exceeding  35^  millions,  in  the  distressed 
provinces,  Avhilst  the  deficit  of  the  crops  exceeded  175  mil¬ 
lion  poods,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  food  requirement  for 
the  same  period  for  nearly  30  millions ;  consequently,  as  far 
as  Government  supplies  ai’e  concerned,  some  23  millions  were 
left  unprovided  for.  Mr.  Law  assumes  that,  although  great 
suffering  was  universal,  a  large  number  of  those  left  unpro¬ 
vided  for  have  been  fed  from  the  reserve  stocks  of  former 
years,  and  that  the  rest  have  been  maintained  by  general 
private  charity.  He  however  admits  that  though  its  amount 
was  veiy  considerable  it  was  naturally  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  needs  of  so  large  a  population,  and  calculates  that 
all  contributions,  converted  into  food,  would  give  only 
12  million  poods.  Further,  it  is  a  fact  that  not  only  the 
granaries,  which  by  law  the  provinces  are  bound  to  keep  as 
a  reserve,  but  even  the  military  storehouses,  were  found 
nearly  empty,  so  that  this  resource  entirely  failed.  Under 
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such  conditions  tlie  outlook  for  the  future  can  only  be  most 
unfavourable. 

The  official  reports  on  the  last  harvest  are  entirely  un¬ 
trustworthy  and  only  manoeuvres  of  the  Finance  Minister  for 
influencing  the  foreign  money  market.  The  news  of  the  local 
papers  is  very  different ;  they  stated  as  early  as  August 
that  the  harvest  would  be  good  only  in  the  provinces  of 
Nowgorod,  Kasan,  Terek,  and  Kuban ;  middling  in  Poland, 
Simbirsk,  Wladimir,  Wjatka,  Smolensk,  Tambow,  and  the 
Northern  Caucasus ;  in  all  other  provinces  and  in  the  Southern 
Caucasus  the  prospects  were  decidedly  bad,  particularly  in 
the  southern  districts  of  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Kiew,  and 
Tchernigow.*  Nor  is  this  astonishing;  the  famine  has 
carried  off  such  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  that  in 
the  distressed  provinces  few  will  be  able  to  plough  their 
fields,  much  less  to  manure  them.  Mr.  Law  has  found  it 
impossible  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
beasts  which  perished  from  want,  were  killed  for  food,  or 
sold  at  immense  sacrifices,  but  he  states  that  in  a  district 
of  Kasan  of  42,000  horses  only  16,000  were  left  in  June, 
and  that  in  the  province  of  Saratow  from  2,000,000  head  in 
May  1891  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle  had  been  reduced 
to  825,000  by  January  1892.  Further,  the  seed  distributed 
was  only  26,674,000  poods,  while  the  estimated  requirement 
was  over  66‘6  million  poods,  so  that  25  per  cent,  was  wanting, 
and  consequently  the  area  sown  for  the  harvest  must  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  The  seed  which  was  boiight  by 
agents  in  bulk  was  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  not  always 
adapted  to  local  conditions.  Some  provinces  were  visited  by 
special  calamities,  as  the  Southern  Caucasus  by  locusts,  other 
Southern  districts  by  zisels  and  worms.  Legal  enactments 
work  but  slowly  or  not  at  all,  though  the  Government  has 
framed  a  law  for  protecting  the  peasants  against  usurers, 
threatening  the  latter  with  imprisonment  in  case  of  over¬ 
reaching.  But  this  provision  can  be  easily  evaded.  It  is 
evident  that  the  power  of  the  usurer  increases  with  the 
penury  of  the  peasant,  who  is  driven  to  his  last  resources. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  encourage  the  domestic  labour 
of  handicraftsmen  and  artisans,  but  with  little  success. 
They  remain  dependent  on  the  speculators,  who  sell  them  the 
materials  at  high  prices  and  buy  the  manufactured  articles 


*  Mr.  Law’s  account,  relying  more  on  the  oflicial  information,  is 
somewhat  more  favourable,  but  he  admits  that  the  harvest  of  rye,  which 
is  the  principal  croj',  is,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  below  the  average. 
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cheaply.  According  to  Eoskoschny  house  industries  have 
been  fostered  in  districts  which  are  not  favourable  to  them. 
Spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  in  regions  which  have 
no  flax,  and  cannot  with  their  hand  looms  compete  with 
machinery.  The  locksmiths  and  blacksmiths  of  Pawlovo  are 
in  perpetual  straits ;  even  children  ten  years  old  must  share 
in  the  work,  and  the  produce  of  the  week  must  be  sold  on 
Saturday  at  any  price.  An  active  workman  earns  l^r.  to  2r. 
per  Aveek ;  he  sells  on  market  days  goods  for  5r.  to  lOr., 
but  is  obliged  to  take  part  of  the  amount  in  tickets  for 
raw  materials  and  victuals.  In  a  report  recently  read  by 
M.  Subohn  before  the  Society  for  Favouring  Kussian  Industry 
it  is  said : — 

‘  The  earnings  of  the  house  industry  go  on  decreasing,  the  time  of 
labour  is  prolonged,  the  sale  becomes  more  difficult,  and  poverty 
increases.  The  greater  part  seek  employment  in  the  manufactures  for 
fixed  wages.  The  population  is  degenerating.  In  Pawlovo  the  work¬ 
men  are  becoming  weak  and  capable  of  little  exertion ;  lads  of  15 
look  like  boys  of  10.  The  Avork  is  done  in  damp  cellars,  and  the 
people  have  not  sufficient  food.  The  influence  of  speculators  who  draw 
profit  from  the  indigence  of  the  Avorkmen  is  stronger  than  ever ;  the 
products  as  Avell  as  the  materials  pass  through  the  hands  of  three  or  four 
middlemen.’ 

In  the  province  of  Wladimir  there  are  villages  in  which  all 
the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  painting  saints’  images  on 
beech  wood.  These  are  paid  l^r.  a  hundred,  and  are  sold 
by  the  pedlars  at  5r.  to  lOr.  Girls  in  the  province  of  Moscow 
who  illustrate  sheets  of  paper  with  pictures  are  paid  2  kopeks 
a  hundred  sheets.  In  the  tanneries  the  men  work  thirteen 
hours  a  day  in  a  pestilential  atmosphere  for  3r.  to  4r.  a 
month.  A  great  evil  is  the  prevailing  Avork  of  women  and 
children.  In  the  glove  manufactures  of  Nishni-Nowgorod 
72  per  cent,  are  women.  In  the  weaving  trade  they 
earn  10  kopeks  to  12  kopeks  a  day.  In  the  province  of 
Moscow  60  per  cent,  of  those  employed  in  the  tinsmith  trade 
are  children  under  15  )'ears;  of  the  glaziers  45,  of  the  shoe¬ 
makers  48,  of  the  glass-makers  25  per  cent.  Among  the 
nailsmiths  boys  of  12  years  must  work  sixteen  hours  ; 
the  furriers’  apprentices  get  5  kopeks  for  a  hard  day’s 
work.  The  housing  of  these  Avorkmen  is  not  better  than 
the  peasants’  huts ;  they  are  huddled  together  in  damp 
courts  filled  Avith  refuse,  and  the  rooms,  without  any  furni¬ 
ture,  with  a  couch  of  putrid  straw,  resemble  a  stable  more 
than  a  dwelling  for  human  beings.  The  labourers  in  the 
collieries  of  the  Don  live  in  miserable  mud  hovels,  without 
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cliimneys,  in  which,  the  water  is  dripping  from  the  walls 
and  the  roof ;  the  people,  who  have  to  work  twelve  to 
sixteen  hours  in  the  pits,  are  nearly  all  suffering  from  fever, 
and  there  are  no  hospitals.  The  influence  which  such  con¬ 
ditions  of  existence  must  exercise  on  the  morality  of  the 
workmen  is  evident ;  drunkenness  and  sexual  laxity  are  pre¬ 
valent  everywhere. 

The  profits  of  the  prohibitive  duties,  by  which  the 
Government  tries  to  foster  national  industry,  go  mainly  to 
the  manufacturers,  who  realise  enormous  gains,  but  who, 
protected  as  they  are  against  foreign  competition,  neglect 
all  improvements  in  production.  It  is  curious  that,  as  Mr. 
Lanin  observes,  the  greater  part  of  these  manufacturers 
are  foreigners ;  in  the  guild  of  the  Moscow  merchants  and 
industrials  less  than  half  are  Eussians.  The  cost  of  this 
system  is  borne  by  the  consumers  and  the  workmen.  When, 
for  instance,  some  years  ago  foreign  coal  was  heavily  taxed, 
the  Eussian  producers  raised  their  prices  accordingly,  but, 
being  unable  to  supply  the  required  quantity,  many  manu¬ 
facturers  were  reduced  to  a  standstill.  The  premium 
accorded  for  Eussian  exported  sugar  increased  the  produce 
enormously,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  went  to  foreign 
markets  glutted  with  cheap  sugar.  The  misrule  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  i*ailvvays  has  already  been  alluded  to.  These 
abuses  were  some  years  ago  exposed  in  a  book  by  Mr. 
Kotlubay,  which  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  has  not  been 
refuted.  The  author  proves  that  the  number  of  railway 
accidents  in  Eussia  is  larger  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
that  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  lower 
oflicials,  who  are  overworked  and  underpaid  ;  the  porters  get 
only  20r.  to  40r.  a  month  for  a  service  of  twenty-four  hours, 
whilst  the  directors  enjoy  a  salary  of  l,200r.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  officials  try  to  make  money  by  every  means. 
They  pocket  the  funds  destined  for  removing  the  snow  from 
the  rails,  and  if  a  merchant  wants  to  have  his  goods  promptly 
forwarded  he  has  to  bribe  the  principal  agents.  Factories 
for  renewing  the  plant  are  yearly  paid  for,  but  exist  merely 
on  j^aper.  The  shareholders  thus  contrive  to  get  good  divi¬ 
dends,  but  it  is  the  public  who  suffer.  Nevertheless  there 
are  many  lines  worked  at  a  loss,  the  cost  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  them  being  too  large  in  compaiuson  with 
the  enormous  distances  and  a  thin  population ;  others, 
built  mainly  for  strategical  purposes,  and  passing  through 
vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  land,  are  still  less  able  to  give 
even  a  low  interest  on  the  expended  capital.  Commerce 
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also  is  suffering  from  the  prohibitive  system,  and  this  has 
been  particularly  the  case  during  the  last  year,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  prohibited  export  of  corn.  The  export  fell 
from  2,000,000  tchetverts  to  400,000,  timber  being  nearly 
the  only  article  left  for  export.  Yet  the  corn  which  was 
I’otting  in  the  ports  for  want  of  means  of  ti'ansport  might 
have  been  much  more  profitably  sold  to  foreign  countries. 
This  state  of  things  has  compelled  the  Government  to  make 
overtures  to  Germany  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  as  Eussia 
is  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the  German 
corn  duty ;  but  the  interest  of  the  classes  favoured  by  the 
prohibitive  customs  is  so  strong,  particularly  in  the  minis¬ 
tries  of  St.  Petersburg,  that  little  hope  is  entertained  of 
arriving  at  a  favourable  result,  particularly  as  the  advan¬ 
tages  accorded  to  Germany  would  accrue  to  all  most  favoured 
nations. 

In  the  meantime  the  Eussian  Government,  which  ought 
to  develope  all  the  living  forces  of  the  country,  knows  no 
better  than  to  persevere  in  the  persecution  of  all  nationalities 
and  creeds  which  do  not  belong  to  orthodox  Eussia.  The 
details  of  this  persecution  have  been  set  forth  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Journal ;  *  it  may,  therefore,  suffice  to  say  that 
the  Eussification  in  the  Baltic  jn-ovinces  is  carried  on  wholesale ; 
that  Poland  has  been  reduced  by  General  Gurko  to  a  ceme- 
ter}'  in  which  the  Eussian  tyrant  walks  between  national 
tombstones.  Catholic  bishops  are  deposed  or  exiled ;  whole 
dioceses  have  been  suppressed.  Catholics  ai’e  excluded  from 
every  public  employment  and  placed  between  misery  and 
apostasy ;  thus  the  Church  annually  loses  thousands  of 
its  flock.  Nevertheless  the  Pope,  forgetting  the  proud 
language  which  Gregory  XVI.  used  towaixls  Nicholas  I., 
winks  at  all  this  in  the  hope  of  helping  by  his  connivance 
the  Franco-Eussian  alliance,  and  has  lately  called  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  ‘  the  Patriarch  of  the  North.’  On  the  persecution 
of  the  Stundists  in  Southern  Eussia  Mr.  Lanin  has  lately 
given  eloquent  and  authentic  information. f  Pobiedonostseff, 
the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  has  issued  a  circular 
for  the  support  of  the  civil  authorities  for  suppressing  this 
sect,  as  ‘  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  Orthodox  Church,’ 
and  the  Czar  is  said  to  have  sanctioned  this  mandate  with  the 
marginal  observation,  ‘  All  measures  for  accomplishing  this 
‘  purpose  must  be  taken.’  Non-orthodox  subjects  are  at  most 


*  No.  351,  ‘Religious  Persecution  in  Russia,’  July  1890. 
t  ‘  The  Czar  Persecutor,’  Contemporary  Review,  January  1892. 
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allowed  a  private  existence,  subject  to  the  interests  of  the 
national  Church.  Russia  is  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
real  Russians.  Tolstoi  had  already  in  the  last  years  of 
Alexander  II.  gagged  the  Universities ;  his  Armenian  disciple 
Deljanow  has  continued  this  system  by  making  the  gymna¬ 
siums  establishments  for  breaking  in  the  youth.  The  press 
is  under  strict  censorship ;  no  paper  dares  to  comment  on 
matters  which,  by  a  police  ordinance,  are  excluded  from 
public  discussion  ;  but  it  is  free  to  attack  Protestant  Ger¬ 
mans,  Catholic  Poles,  and  the  English  as  the  enemies  of 
Russia,  or  to  abuse  the  outlaw  Government  of  Bulgaria.  The 
corruption  pervading  the  whole  bureaucracy  is  proverbial, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  hopeless,  because  it  has  its  roots  in 
the  insufficient  pay  of  the  tchinowniks ;  if  it  has  not  become 
worse  it  is  sui’ely  as  bad  as  under  Nicholas,  who  once  in 
despair  exclaimed,  ‘  My  son  and  myself  are  the  only  persons 
‘  in  this  country  who  do  not  steal.’ 

Such  are  the  results  of  Alexander  III.’s  endeavours  to 
re-establish  autocracy.  Nicholas  I.  also  was  an  autocrat, 
but,  warned  by  the  military  conspiracy  of  Russian  nobles 
in  1827,  he  promoted  to  the  higher  employments  Baltic 
Germans,  who  then  were  called  ‘  the  Mamelouks  of  abso- 
‘  liitism.’  The  failure  of  his  apparent  omnipotence  in  the 
Crimean  war  led  his  son  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  reform ; 
he  broke  the  resistance  of  the  nobility,  but  his  measures 
were  not  sufficiently  matured  and  were  inadequately  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  Polish  insurrection  of  1863  roused  the  national 
feeling,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Katkow,  rose  to 
Slavophile  fanaticism.  An  era  of  reaction  followed,  and 
when  later  on  the  Emperor,  with  the  help  of  Loris  Melikoff, 
tried  to  inaugurate  a  constitutional  system  he  was  assassi¬ 
nated.  Terrified  by  the  Nihilist  movement,  Alexander  Ilf. 
resolved  to  revert  to  Nicholas’s  rule,  with  the  impor¬ 
tant  modification  that  he  chose  as  the  main  stays  of  his 
absolute  power,  and  for  suppressing  liberal  tendencies,  the 
orthodox  Church  and  nationalism  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  elements.  Thus  the  excellent  administration  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  was  revolutionised,  Poland  reduced  to  a 
Russian  province,  the  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice 
suppressed,  self-government  replaced  by  officials,  the  standard 
of  education  lowered,  the  lower  classes  ground  down  by  taxa¬ 
tion  and  brutalised  by  drink,  stupefied  into  acquiescence 
with  the  state  of  things ;  and  the  benighted  Slavophiles, 
formerly  inclined  towards  democracy,  found  a  substitute 
for  this  retrograde  policy  in  what  they  considered  victories 
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of  the  national  cause.  To  what  a  standard  intellectual 
life  in  Russia  must  be  lowered  under  such  a  regime  is  evi¬ 
dent  :  everyone  is  suspected  who  is  believed  not  to  share 
the  opinion  that  Russia  is  a  terrestrial  paradise,  even  if  he 
prudently  holds  his  tongue.  Persons  who  are  suspected  of 
evil  tendencies  are  without  any  formality  seized  and  sent 
to  Siberia,  and  what  is  the  bite  of  the  political  exiles  has 
been  sufficiently  shown  by  Mr.  Kennan’s  volumes.  But 
there  is  a  later  instance  to  which  we  would  direct  attention. 
Vassily  Jaksalcow,  the  last  descendant  of  a  noble  family  and 
a  professor  of  philosophy,  was  on  the  eve  of  his  nuptials 
seized  by  the  police,  accused  of  having  participated  in  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  sentenced  to  death,  and  in 
commutation  of  this  judgement  sent  for  life  to  the  lead  mines 
of  Algaszi.  And  what  were  the  reasons  alleged  ?  In  an 
old  coat  he  had  left  a  letter  from  a  student,  Kishalcsics, 
whom  he  scarcely  knew,  but  to  whom  he  had  promised 
a  waterproof,  and  who  in  this  letter  reminded  him  of  his 
promise  in  the  words,  ‘Please  to  send  me  the  object  you 
‘  know  of.’  This  young  man  later  on  had  turned  Nihilist, 
and  had  something  to  do  with  the  plot  to  which  the  Emperor 
succumbed ;  and  on  the  evidence  of  this  letter,  found  in 
the  coat  of  which  he  had  made  a  present  to  his  porter,  who 
betrayed  it  to  the  police,  Jaksakow  was  condemned  as  a 
would-be  assassin.  He  died  after  two  years  of  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  the  horrors  of  which  he  committed  to  scraps  of  paper 
left  to  a  fellow- sufferer,  Baikaliew,  who  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  mines  and  has  now  published  the  heart-rending 
tale  of  his  friend,  which  by  far  exceeds  anything  that  Mr. 
Kennan  witnessed. 

The  atrocities  committed  against  the  Jews  are  known. 
Now  we  admit  that  a  Russian  Jew  may  not  be  a  particularly 
amiable  being,  and  that  many  of  them  are  usurers.  But 
whose  is  the  fault  ?  For  the  most  part  the  Jews  are  a  legacy 
of  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  Empress  Catherine  II. 
made  pales  of  settlement  for  them,  which  at  that  time  were 
sufficiently  large,  but  have  become  far  too  small  with  the 
increase  of  this  particularly  prolific  race ;  so  they  immigrated 
into  Russia  proper,  and,  not  being  allowed  to  till  the  soil, 
they  turned  to  trade  as  middlemen,  paying  largely  for  trade 
licences.  The  authorities  took  their  money,  but  have  now 
suddenly  resolved  to  enforce  the  old  laws  by  compelling 
them  to  return  to  the  old  pales,  which  of  course  ai’e  over¬ 
crowded.  So  they  are  looking  for  other  abodes ;  but  emi¬ 
gration  is  a  costly  thing,  they  having  to  pay  for  passport 
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and  railway  fare.  They  realise  their  property  at  a  heavy 
discount,  and  flood  London  and  New  York  with  unskilled 
labour.  The  poor,  however,  are  compelled  to  stay,  and  are 
herded  together  forcibly  in  such  numbers  that  they  prevent 
each  other  from  gaining  a  livelihood.*  This  subject  is  too 
large  to  be  treated  in  this  place ;  but  we  invite  our  readers 
to  read  the  very  powerful  work,  entitled  ‘  The  New  Exodus,' 
by  Mr.  Harold  Frederic,  an  American  writer,  which  contains 
full  and  authentic  particulars  of  this  atrocious  persecution 
of  the  most  thrilling  interest. 

The  hatred  against  the  Jews  is,  however,  but  one  in¬ 
stance  of  that  against  all  foreigners,  and  particularly  against 
the  Germans.  A  ukase  of  1887  excluded  all  foreigners  from 
owning  land  in  Russia,  and  these  foreign  proprietors  are 
mostly  German,  who  were  forced  to  sell  their  estates  at  nominal 
prices.  The  superintendents  of  the  Russian  proprietors  and 
the  great  manufacturers  in  the  Polish  provinces  are  mostly 
Germans.  They  were  expelled  ruthlessly  if  they  could  not 
bribe  the  authorities  to  connive  at  their  stay ;  but  even  when 
nationalised  they  are  harassed  in  a  way  which  renders  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  carx’y  on  their  business.  Near  Odessa  there 
is  a  German  colony  a  hundred  years  old.  Its  mills  are  now 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  tchinowniks, 
although  there  is  no  law  against  them,  and  no  one  will  buy 
their  property.  Even  speaking  German  is  considered  an 
ofifence.  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  who  was  lately  expelled 
from  Russia  for  his  irreverent  criticisms,  tells  us  that,  when 
last  year  he  took  leave  of  a  German  friend  at  a  station,  he 
was  accosted  by  an  official,  who  reminded  jiim,  ‘This  is 
‘  Russia,  not  Germany.  You  would  do  well  not  to  forget 
‘  this.’  Just  now  the  Government  has  under  consideration 
an  administrative  system  for  limiting  the  number  of  foreign 
residents  in  Russia ;  no  foreigner  is  to  be  allowed  to  follow 
agricultural  pursuits  ;  those  already  established  will  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  enlarge  their  property.  And  the  Government 
under  the  authority  of  which  all  this  is  going  on  aspires  to 
figure  as  the  protector  of  the  oppressed  Christians  in  Turkey, 
and  aims  at  gathering  all  Slavs  under  its  mild  sway  ! 

This  sketch  of  the  present  situation  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Czars,  limited  as  is  our  space,  would  be  incomplete  without 

*  According  to  the  ‘Odjemosti’  there  were  in  the  Polish  provinces 
1,134,268  Jews,  15’9  per  cent,  of  the  population,  mostly  predominant 
in  the  towns ;  in  Warsaw  they  amount  to  37’7  per  cent.  In  the  last  four 
years,  1888-91,  263,135  have  emigrated. 
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some  observations  on  the  financial  condition  of  Russia.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  its  Government  hitherto,  under 
the  most  critical  circumstances,  has  rigidly  observed  its 
obligations  towards  its  foreign  creditors,  yet  English  capi¬ 
talists  liave  sold  nearly  all  their  property  invested  in  Russian 
securities,  and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  finances  of 
a  country  which  goes  on  borrowing  annually,  even  in  times 
of  profound  peace,  deserve  no  confidence.  The  Germans 
have  followed,  and  France,  having  bought  most  of  these 
bonds,  is  now  the  foremost  creditor  of  Russia,  M.  Levy 
estimating  the  sitni  total  of  Russian  securities  in  French 
hands  at  five  milliards  of  francs. 

From  1872  to  1882  Russia  nearly  doubled  her  debt.  In 
1842  the  debt  payable  in  gold  was  6,000,000^.;  in  1852, 
1 2,000,000^. ;  in  18G2,  41,000,000^. ;  in  1872,  105,000,000Z. ; 
in  1882,  189,000,000/.  The  internal  debt  had  risen  within 
this  period  from  230,000,000r.  to  2,730,000,000r.  Since 
1882  the  debt  has  been  continually  increasing:  in  1883 
gold  rentes  at  6  per  cent,  were  issued  to  the  amount  of 
50,000,000r. ;  in  1884,  20,000,000r.  in  gold  and  84,000,000r. 
in  paper;  in  1887,  96,000,000r. ;  and  in  1889,  a  metallic  loan 
of  125,000,000r.,  besides  100,000, OOOr.  for  railways.  So 
that  in  the  budget  of  1890,  amounting  to  888,800,000r., 
266,146,1 92r.  were  absorbed  by  the  public  debt,  while  the 
inconvertible  paper  money  amounted  to  l,044,29r>,384r.,  of 
which  only  211,472, 495r.  was  covered  by  a  metallic  reserve. 

For  January  1,  1893,  a  Russian  paper,  the  ‘  Nowosti,’  com¬ 
putes  the  total  debt  at  l,426,472,133r.  in  metallic  currency 
and  2,511, 273,579r.  in  paper.  The  inconvertible  bank-notes 
amounted  on  February  13,  1892,  to  855,000,000r.,  with  a 
cash  reserve  of  only  211^  millions,  and  this  enormous  sum 
in  paper  during  the  course  of  the  year  has  been  increased  by 
150,000,000r.  Under  the  Ministry  of  M.  de  Bunge  Russia 
had  to  contract  a  gold  loan  at  6  per  cent.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  excessive,  and  his  successor,  M.  Vishnegradski,  was 
working  hard  to  ameliorate  the  financial  .condition.  Appa¬ 
rently  he  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  equilibrium,  but 
by  very  questionable  measures.  In  his  report  of  1855  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  of  opinion  that  the  limit  of  taxation  was 
practically  reached.  He  was  right,  according  to  Westeim 
principles,  but  M.  Vishnegradski  undertook  to  squeeze  out 
considerably  more  from  the  country,  by  applying  the 
harshest  measures  for  collecting  arrears  and  by  enforcing 
the  payment  of  the  present  heavy  taxes.  He  has  thus  helped 
to  complete  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  yet  with  what  result? 
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In  table  vii.  of  his  Report  Mr.  Law  shows  the  growth  and 
the  present  amount  of  arrears;  it  was  on  January  1,  1892, 
89,000,000r.  These  have  been  increased  beyond  the  arrears 
of  the  present  year,  by  the  advances  for  famine  relief,  by 
120,000,000r.,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  liability  entered 
into  by  the  recipients  to  refund  them  cannot  be  met  in  the 
present  state.  Mr.  Law  estimates  that  the  peasants  of  the 
sixteen  distressed  provinces  alone  will  be  owing  at  the  end  of 
the  year  at  least  250  millions,  not  to  speak  of  the  consider¬ 
able  local  taxes. 

The  second  measure  by  which  M.  Vishnegradski  tried  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  budget  was  the  conversion 
of  former  loans  into  loans  paying  lower  interest.  But  on 
what  conditions  did  he  achieve  this?  With  us  a  conversion 
consists  in  giving  to  the  creditor  the  alternative  of  being 
satisfied  with  lower  interest  or  of  taking  back  his  capital. 
But  Russia,  in  her  late  operations,  while  reducing  the  rate 
of  interest  has  vastly  enlarged  the  capital,  and  extended  the 
period  of  the  sinking  fund  from  twenty-five  to  eighty-one  and 
a  half  years.  Take,  for  instance,  the  conversion  of  1888.  A 
5  per  cent,  loan  of  81,300,000r.,  requiring  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  5,688,000r.,  was  converted  into  a  4  per  cent, 
loan  of  97,250,000r.  The  former  would  have  been  paid  back 
in  twenty-five  years,  the  present  will  be  extinguished  only  in 
eighty-one  and  a  half  years.  The  total  of  these  conversions 
shows  that  the  capital  of  508 J  million  roubles,  at  5  per  cent., 
was  exchanged  for  one  of  582,644,000r.  at  4  per  cent. — an 
increase  of  15  per  cent.  The  reduction  of  interest  is,  in 
the  first  twenty-five  years,  3,630,477r.  annually,  in  all 
90,761,925r.,  while  for  the  ensuing  fifty-six  and  a  half  years 
448,689,1 49 r.  more  will  have  to  be  paid  ;  for  it  is  only  in 
1970  that  the  4  per  cent,  loans  will  be  redeemed.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  French  bankers  who  undertook  to  fioat 
these  loans  received  an  enormous  commission.  But  surely 
such  proceedings  do  not  ameliorate  the  Russian  finances ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  Government  which  consents  to  such  terms 
shows  that  it  must  raise  money  at  any  price. 

Much  was  made  by  the  Russian  and  French  press  of 
the  brilliant  result  of  the  last  loans  concluded  at  Paris, 
that  of  500,000,000fr.,  of  December  22,  1888,  being  covered 
two  and  a  half  times ;  that  of  700,000,000fr.,  of  April  10, 
1889,  ten  times  ;  that  of  l,242,000,000fr.,  of  June  5,  1889, 
eight  times ;  finally,  that  of  500,000, OOOfr.,  of  October  14, 
1891,  seven  and  a  half  times.  But  the  bankers  who  floated 
these  loans  and  realised  large  profits  by  them  will  not  be  the 
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ultimate  losers,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
capitalists,  who  sold  other  securities  in  order  to  place  their 
money  in  Russian  funds,  will  not  bitterly  repent  of  it. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  French  market  appears  to  be  glutted  by 
Russian  bonds ;  the  last  loan,  largely  as  it  was  subscribed, 
was  not  taken  by  the  public,  and  the  market  price  going 
constantly  down,  the  Finance  Minister  felt  obliged  to  take 
back  200  millions  in  order  to  arrest  a  further  decline.  When 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  bad  health,  as  it  is 
generally  said,  but,  as  some  think,  because  he  was  no  more  a 
persona  grata,  he  left  to  his  successor  a  financial  situation 
which,  as  the  ‘  Moscow  Wjedomosti  ’  of  September  26  acknow¬ 
ledges,  is  infinitely  more  diflBcult  than  that  which  he  found 
on  entering  upon  his  functions.  Such  is  indeed  the  case ; 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
of  October  23  last  year’s  (1891)  ordinary  revenue  was 
62  millions  less  than  in  1890.  The  extraordinary  expenses, 
estimated  at  63J  millions,  amounted  to  more  than  240  mil¬ 
lions,  for  which  only  59  millions  were  available.  Thus  the 
expenditui’e  exceeded  the  revenue  by  180,900,000r.  The 
deficit  for  the  current  famine  year  cannot  be  less  than 
200  millions.  M.  Witte’s  efforts  for  a  new  loan  have  hitherto 
proved  in  vain  ;  the  English  and  the  German  markets  are 
closed  to  him,  and  the  French  bankers  ask  terms  to  which  he 
will  not  submit.  Thus  nothing  remains  but  stamping  money 
by  the  paper  press  and  increased  taxation  ;  it  is  said  that  he 
contemplates  the  introduction  of  a  salt  tax,  which  will,  of 
course,  weigh  principally  upon  the  lower  classes.  In  curious 
contrast  to  the  Comptroller’s  report,  the  ‘  Journal  de  St.- 
‘  Petersbourg  ’  of  October  31  boasted  of  the  gold  hoarded 
by  the  Finance  Minister  at  home  and  abroad,  the  former 
alone  amounting  to  604^  million  roubles.  The  alleged 
reason  that  this  gold  is  to  cover  the  newly  issued  notes  is 
evidently  a  pretext,  as  these  notes  are  as  little  convertibk 
into  cash  as  the  old  ones.  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
policy  can  only  be  that  the  Finance  Minister  wishes  to  hold 
a  stock  of  gold  in  foreign  countries  in  order  to  have  cask 
for  sudden  emergencies.  A  full  and,  we  believe,  accurate 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  debts  of  Russia  will  be  found 
in  the  ‘  Statesman’s  Manual  ’  for  1892,  p.  875.  The  gross 
amount  is  given  at  5,521,791,220  in  paper-roubles,  which 
we  believe  to  be  about  equal  to  550  millions  sterling. 

But  although,  as  we  have  shown,  the  economical  condition 
of  Russia  is  one  of  progressive  impoverishment,  there  is  from 
the  European  point  of  view  at  least  one  consolation — namely. 
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that  it  makes  the  Government  incapable  of  any  aggression  on 
a  large  scale.  The  internal  weakness  of  the  Empire  is  the 
guarantee  of  European  peace.  France  will  not  attack  Ger¬ 
many  or  Italy  without  being  sure  of  Eussia’s  assistance,  and 
the  latter  is  unable  to  indulge  in  any  extraordinary  military 
effort.  It  may  continue  to  plot  against  the  established  order 
in  Bulgaria,  and  address  rude  notes  to  the  Porte,  but  it 
cannpt  risk  a  conflict  which  might  bring  about  war.  One 
of  the  most  intelligent  Eussian  reviews,  the  ‘  Westnik  Jew- 
‘  ropy,’  has  acknowledged  that  after  the  experiences  of  last 
year  Eussia  must  renounce  all  active  foreign  policy  for  a 
number  of  years,  until  the  defective  administration  of  the 
railway  system  has  been  reorganised.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
railways,  which  in  case  of  a  mobilisation  are  to  transport 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  through  immense  distances, 
were  not  able  to  carry  corn  to  the  distressed  provinces  is 
conclusive.  Eussian  generals  are,  perhaps,  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  we  admit  that  penury  in  the  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  which  would  be  of  paramount  importance  in 
Western  countries,  has  never  arrested  Eussian  aggressive¬ 
ness  ;  *  yet  the  state  of  the  country,  unparalleled  perhaps  in 
its  history,  is  such  that  even  the  hottest  panslavist  cannot 
deny  that  Eussia  is  in  a  most  precarious  situation,  and  that 
it  is  of  no  use  to  speak  of  her  natural  riches  tmless  there 
are  intelligent  luiiuls  to  turn  them  to  profit.  Above  all,  we 
are  convinced  that  Alexander  III.  is  quite  aware  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  therefore  is  strongly  opposed  to  war 
as  a  means  of  escape  from  internal  difficulties,  because,  as 
the  experience  of  the  Crimean  war  and  of  the  war  of  1877-78 
amply  proved,  such  a  remedy  would  only  aggravate  the 
present  evil  condition  of  the  Empii-e. 

What,  then,  is  his  object  in  maintaining  an  army  which 
amounts  to  843,000  men  and  137,000  horses  on  the  peace 
establishment,  and  costs  the  State  228,907,132  roubles  a 
year?  Of  all  the  abuses  and  anomalies  to  be  found  in 
Eussia  this  is  the  most  extraordinary — a  starving  people,  an 
exhausted  exchequer,  and  a  colossal  military  expenditure  ! 
No  power  on  earth  has  the  slightest  interest  or  intention 
to  attack  Eussia.  Her  territory  is  practically  unassailable. 
Such  an  army  could  only  be  needed  to  carry  out  a  highly 
aggressive  policy,  which  the  Czar  disclaims;  but  it  is  the 
terror  of  Europe,  largely  contributing  to  the  oppressive 


*  Just  now  the  Minister  of  War  has  decreed  the  formation  of  four 
new  reserve  regiments. 
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military  system  in  other  countries  which  is  the  curse  of  our 
times,  and  it  causes  the  ruin  of  the  people  and  the  State. 
The  Russia  of  the  present  day  is  not  the  Russia  of 
Catharine  II.,  who  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  the  Russia  of  Alexander  I.,  who  led 
her  armies  to  Paris  and  dictated  the  peace  of  1814.  It  is 
not  the  Russia  of  Nicholas,  whose  arbitrary  rule  laid  even 
Germany  at  his  feet.  It  is  not  the  Russia  of  Alexander  II., 
whose  generous  policy  excited  the  sympathy  of  manhind. 
Burdened  with  debts,  with  calamities,  and  with  excessive 
armaments,  the  present  Czar  counts  for  less  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  politics  of  the  globe.  Ilis  very  life  is 
insecure.  He  is  without  an  ally  on  whom  reliance  can  be 
placed.  His  barren  conquests  in  Central  Asia  have  only 
increased  his  embarrassments  and  added  nothing  to  his 
resources  or  his  power.  The  penury  of  the  Empire  has 
materially  lessened  its  influence ;  and  we  can  only  conjecture 
that  the  army  is  maintained  at  its  present  enormous  strength 
because  he  is  afraid  to  reduce  so  formidable  a  power. 


Art.  II. — Life  of  John  Ericssoii.  By  William  Conant 
Church.  2  vols.  London :  1890. 

‘  A  LL  ingenious  and  accurate  mechanical  inventions,’  wrote 
Bacon,*  ‘  may  be  conceived  as  a  labyrinth,  which,  by 
‘  reason  of  their  subtil ty,  intricacy,  and  the  apparent  resem- 
‘  blances  they  have  among  themselves,  scarce  any  power  of 
‘  the  judgement  can  unravel  and  distinguish,  so  that  they 
‘  are  only  to  be  understood  and  traced  by  the  clue  of  experi- 
‘  ence.’  These  words  explain,  in  one  aspect,  the  fascination 
of  the  life  of  the  inventor,  who,  with  infinite  patience  and 
unstinted  labour,  successfully  threads  the  maze.  Frequently 
missing  the  clue,  or  deceived  for  the  moment  by  ‘  apparent 
‘  resemblances,’  he  will  yet  retrace  his  steps,  and  with  un¬ 
erring  instinct  resume  the  lost  trail.  Other  inquirers  will 
cross  his  path,  journey  by  his  side,  perhaps  pass  him  for  a 
time,  to  lose  themselves  inextricably  in  the  dark  passages. 
The  splendid  triumphs  which  success  holds  out,  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  failure,  and  the  apparent  accidents  which  deter¬ 
mine  success  or  failure,  combine  to  invest  the  career  of  the 
inventor  with  a  peculiarly  dramatic  charm.  In  another 
aspect,  this  career  is  scarcely  less  full  of  stirring  interest. 


*  ‘Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,’ Dasdalus. 
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It  is  not  merely  matter  which  has  to  be  subjected  to  the 
directing  will.  It  is  not  merely  necessary  to  achieve  mechani¬ 
cal  success,  but  to  demonstrate  the  achievement  to  dull 
minds.  Mechanical  success  will,  in  the  long  run,  enforce 
acquiescence ;  but  the  inventor  must  spend  the  greatest  part 
of  his  energies  in  a  long  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of 
custom,  or  rest  content  with  posthumous  fame,  certain  to  be 
disputed. 

The  life  of  John  Ericsson  exactly  illustrates  both  aspects 
of  the  inventor’s  career.  No  one  ever  penetrated  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  into  the  intricacies  of  the  labyrinth.  No  one  met  with 
more  opposition.  Men,  with  their  ingrained  prejudices, 
proved  more  intractable  than  matter,  subject  only  to  in¬ 
exorable  laws.  Science,  with  a  fi*ee  hand,  revealed  innumerable 
secrets  to  her  favoured  son,  whose  greatest  difficulties  lay 
outside  her  realm.  A  life  of  eighty-six  years,  unwearying 
toil,  and  some  exceptional  opportunities  were  required  to 
secure  the  ultimate  triumph. 

The  roles  of  the  inventor  and  the  engineer  are  dissociable. 
The  inventor  may  be  no  engineer ;  the  engineer  may  be 
hampered  by  the  genius  of  invention.  The  one  investigates 
scientific  laws,  and  by  experiments  attains  specific  results  ; 
the  other  grasps  the  uses  of  those  results,  and  applies  them, 
under  widely  varying  conditions,  to  the  service  of  mankind. 
Edison  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  an  engineer;  the 
second  Brunei  was  not  an  inventor.  The  distinction  between 
these  functions  will  be  more  marked  in  the  future  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  although  points  of  contact  will 
necessarily  remain.  Ericsson  united  both  roles,  and  could 
invent  a  sounding  apparatus,  or  design  and  construct  an 
armour-clad  navy.  The  profusion  of  his  creative  genius 
was  as  marvellous  as  its  versatility.  ‘  It  was  estimated  by 
‘  Isaac  Newton,  the  first  engineer  of  the  “  Monitor,”  that 
‘  she  contained  at  least  forty  patentable  inventions.’  The 
inventor  of  the  ‘  caloric’  engine  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  locomotive,  the  introducer  of  screw-propulsion,  and 
the  designer  of  a  type  of  warship  which  has  left  its  mark 
upon  the  navies  of  the  world. 

Among  the  secluded  mountains  of  the  rugged  district 
of  Vermland  John  Ericsson  was  bom  in  1803.  His  father 
Olof  was  ‘  a  clever  mathematician,  and  possessed  an  excel¬ 
lent  ‘  mechanical  judgement ;  ’  but  to  his  mother,  and  her 
Flemish  and  Scotch  descent,  he  seems  to  have  owed  the 
most  striking  featui'es  of  his  character.  Olof  Ericsson  was 
ruined  in  1811,  and  compelled  to  break  up  his  home  and  seek 
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employment  on  the  Gota  Canal,  then  recently  started.  The 
great  project  of  a  navigable  waterway  across  the  Swedish 
peninsula  had  long  slumbered.  Originally  proposed  in  1526, 
it  was  warmly  espoused  by  Swedenborg,  who  surveyed  the 
route,  and  in  1718  obtained  authority  from  Charles  XII.  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  king  died  shortly  afterwards,  and 
little  progress  had  been  made  when,  in  1755,  the  locks  were 
-  destroyed  by  masses  of  timber  maliciously  sent  down  the 

I  river.  More  than  fifty  years  passed  before  the  project  was 

I  revived  by  Count  von  Platen,  who  called  in  the  assis- 
I  tance  of  Telford,  then  engaged  upon  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
The  grant  of  a  new  constitution  brought  internal  tranquillity 
to  Sweden,  and  opened  an  era  of  progress.  The  military 
aspects  of  the  scheme  impressed  themselves  upon  Bernadotte 
as  upon  Charles  XII.,  and  from  this  time  the  work  was 
steadily  carried  through  to  completion.  Later  projects, 
involving  far  greater  commercial  and  military  possibilities, 
have  effectually  diverted  attention  from  the  Gota  Canal ; 
but,  as  an  engineering  work,'the  latter  ranks  considerably 
above  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  rivals  the 
Nicaragua  scheme  now  in  progress. 

To  young  Ericsson  the  newera  was  pre-eminently  auspicious. 
Living  in  the  wilds  of  Sweden,  he  was  yet  brought  from 
boyhood  into  close  contact  with  ‘  the  latest  results  of  English 
‘  engineering  experience,’  and  gained  practical  insight  into 
the  countless  contrivances,  expedients,  and  applications  of 
I  science  involved  in  a  great  undertaking.  No  better  training 
could  have  been  provided  for  the  future  inventor. 

‘  To  a  friend  who  once  said  to  him,  “  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not 
graduate  from  a  technological  institute,”  Ericsson  replied,  “  No,  it  was 
very  fortunate.  Had  I  taken  a  course  at  such  an  institution,  I  should 
have  acquired  such  a  belief  in  authorities  that  I  should  never  have 
*  been  able  to  develope  originality  and  make  my  own  way  in  physics  and 
mechanics  as  I  now  propose  to  do.”  ’ 

\  The  ‘  technological  institute  ’  is  at  best  merely  an  attempt 

I  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  many  some  approximation 

^  to  the  training  which  the  exceptional  individual,  under 
^  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances,  secures  for  himself. 
I  From  the  officials  employed  upon  the  canal  Ericsson  quickly 
learned  mechanical  drawing,  surveying,  algebra,  chemistry, 
and  English.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  working  models  of  a  sawmill  and  a  pump,  and  the 

[poverty  which  prevented  him  from  pi'ocuring  tools  served 
thus  early  to  develope  his  resourcefulness. 

‘  His  home  was  in  the  depths  of  a  pine  forest  .  .  .  nothing 
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‘  was  to  be  bought,  and  he  had  nothing  to  buy  with.’ 
Keenly  anxious  to  be  able  to  colour  his  drawings,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  two  small  brushes  of  hair  abstracted  from 
his  mother’s  fur  cloak.  What  institute  training  could  so 
effectually  teach  the  great  lesson  of  self-reliance?  At 
fourteen  the  boy  was  superintending  the  labour  of  six 
hundred  troops,  ‘  though  he  was  still  too  small  to  reach  the 
*  eyepiece  of  his  levelling  instrument  without  the  aid  of  a 
‘  stool  carried  by  an  attendant.’  After  seven  years  of  hard 
work  on  the  canal  a  fit  of  restlessness  seems  to  have 
taken  possession  of  him.  He  was  now  seventeen ;  he  had 
come  in  contact  with  several  officers  of  the  army  employed 
on  the  works ;  Napoleon’s  career  was  still  fresh  and  vivid ; 
a  French  general  occupied  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Fired 
with  a  temporary  outburst  of  military  ambition,  and  chafing 
under  the  hopeless  seclusion  of  the  remote  pinewoods,  young 
Ericsson  determined  to  be  a  soldiei’.  Vainly  his  powerful 
patron.  Count  von  Platen,  endeavoured  to  change  his 
decision,  leaving  him  in  much  irritation  with  the  final  ad¬ 
monition  to  ‘  go  to  the  devil.’  As  an  alternative,  Ericsson 
became  ensign  in  the  Jemtland  Field  Chasseurs,  and 
describes  his  early  experiences  to  his  mother  in  a  letter 
which  the  young  Von  Moltke  might  have  written.  ‘  During 
‘  that  time  ’  (seven  weeks  of  manoeuvres)  ‘  1  have  learned 
‘  tolerably  well  what  it  means  to  be  a  soldier,  and  am  inspired 
‘  with  an  unchanging  love  for  the  military  profession.’ 
Like  Von  Moltke,  also,  he  explains  his  small  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  asks  assistance.  ‘  I  think  I  can  defray  most 
‘  of  the  charges  myself,  but  if  you  can  spare  fifty  rix-dollars 
‘  early  in  the  winter,  without  inconvenience,  I  should  be 
‘  glad  to  have  them.’  ‘  I  am  studying  Euclid,’  he  adds. 
‘  Later  on  I  am  going  to  practise  plotting  under  the  sur- 
‘  veying-general.’  The  ‘  unchanging  love  ’  seems  to  have 
quickly  died  out.  Inexorable  fate  had  ordained  a  very 
different  career,  and  scientific  pursuits  continued  to  engross 
the  young  officer,  who  was  ‘  always  inventing,  designing, 
‘  constructing.’  His  brief  army  service  brought  new  oppor- 
tunities  of  learning.  He  studied  artillery,  and  acquired  an 
insight  into  naval  and  military  subjects  which  was  destined 
to  bear  rich  fruit.  He  mastered  the  art  of  engraving  with 
the  intention  of  publishing  a  book,  never  to  be  completed, 
on  the  machinery  employed  in  the  Gota  Canal  works.  Already 
an  expert  surveyor,  he  mapped  fifty  square  miles  of  Jemt¬ 
land  so  rapidly  that  he  ‘  was  carried  on  the  pay-roll  as 
‘  two  persons,  in  order  to  avoid  criticism  and  charges  of 
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‘  favouritism.’  Parallel  proceedings  are  not  unknown  even 
now,  and  will  probably  survive  wherever  a  Treasury  depart¬ 
ment,  governed  by  rigid  rules,  requires  to  be  outmanoeuvred. 
Meanwhile  the  marked  ability  of  the  young  chasseur  had  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  who  disinterestedly  advised 
him  to  seek  a  wider  career  abroad. 

One  romance  marked  the  brief  period  of  Ericsson’s  service 
in  the  army.  He  became  betrothed,  with  all  the  formalities 
of  the  time  and  the  country,  to  a  Jemtland  girl  of  good 
family,  by  whom  he  had  a  child.  The  circumstances  are 
veiled  in  oblivion,  and  Mr.  Church  is  merely  able  to  record 
the  facts.  The  union  was  dissolved,  and  for  forty-eight  years 
Ericsson  held  no  communication  with  his  only  son,  for  whom 
nevertheless  he  seems  to  have  made  provision  as  soon  as  his 
circumstances  permitted.  Untroubled  by  parental  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  apparently  untouched  by  regrels,  ‘with  a 
‘  thousand  crowns  ’  (provided  by  a  brother  officer)  ‘  in  his 
‘  pocket,  and  a  substitute  for  the  steam-engine  among  his 
‘  baggage,’  he  landed  in  England  on  May  18,  1826,  never  lo 
return  to  the  land  for  which  to  the  last  he  professed  the 
tenderest  affection. 

The  ‘  Flame  Engine,’  as  it  was  inaptly  termed,  soon  gave 
rise  to  difficulties.  The  attempt  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
steam  broke  down  for  the  time,  and  Ericsson,  compelled  to 
seek  regular  employment,  became  junior  partner  in  the  firm 
of  John  Braithwaite.  Having  outrun  his  leave,  and  neglected 
to  tender  the  resignation  of  his  commission,  he  was 
‘  technically  in  the  position  of  a  deserter.’  The  Crown 
Prince  was,  however,  able  to  arrange  the  matter,  and  a 
captaincy  was  conferred  upon  Ericsson,  who  retired  from  the 
army  on  the  same  day.  Either  the  circumstances  attending 
his  promotion,  or  the  desii'e  to  retain  the  visible  mark  of  his 
youthful  connexion  with  the  Swedish  army,  caused  Eiicsson 
to  use  his  military  title  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  failure 
of  the  original  flame  engine  led  to  an  attempt  to  combine 
steam  with  the  gases  arising  from  the  combustion  of  coal, 
and  later  to  utilise  those  gases  in  connexion  with  heated  air. 
Neither  of  these  expedients  led  to  satisfactory  results,  but 
the  investigations  paved  the  way  to  the  subsequent  success 
of  the  hot-air  engine.  A  system  of  mine-draining,  by  raising 
the  water  to  a  series  of  cisterns,  from  rvliich  the  air  was 
successively  exhausted,  was  also  patented,  and  in  1828  the 
principle  of  the  transmission  of  power  to  a  distance  by  means 
of  compressed  air  was  successfully  applied  at  some  tin  mines 
near  Truro.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to 
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utilise  air  pressure  for  this  purpose.  The  method  still 
possesses  certain  advantages,  and  has  recently  been  tested  for 
the  working  of  heavy  guns  in  one  of  the  Spithead  forts, 
where  the  air  motor  proved  simple  and  noiseless,  while  the 
drawbacks  of  steam  and  water  and  the  dangers  of  electricity 
were  avoided.  The  air,  having  performed  its  work,  is  simply 
discharged  into  the  casemate,  which  it  keeps  well  ventilated. 

More  important  inventions  were  soon  to  follow.  The 
adoption  of  steam  propulsion  for  ships  was  rapidly  progress¬ 
ing,  and  the  steam  fleet  of  Great  Britain  already  numbered 
about  200  vessels  when  Ericsson  landed.  An  enormous  field 
for  ingenuity  was  thus  provided,  of  which  the  young  Swede 
was  quick  to  take  advantage.  Engines  and  boilers  were  alike 
clumsy  in  the  extreme,  and  ample  scope  for  improvements 
remained.  In  1828,  Ericsson  patented  a  system  of  artificial 
draught  by  the  emploj’ment  of  blowers,  and  at  the  same  time 
introduced  the  tubular  principle  for  boilers,  thus  anticipating 
Stephenson.  The  Braithwaite  firm  was  at  this  time  largely 
engaged  in  constructing  refrigerators  for  the  great  breweries 
and  distilleries  of  London.  The  experience  thus  gained 
immediately  suggested  applications  to  the  steam-engine, 
where  the  elementary  method  of  condensing  waste  steam  by 
contact  with  a  jet  of  water  was  still  employed.  Writing  to 
Mr.  Bourne  in  1868,  Ericsson  states :  ‘  I  claim  to  be 
‘  practically  the  inventor  of  surface  condensation  applied  to 
‘  steam  navigation.’  Later  advances  have  been  gradual ; 
but  the  introduction  of  the  surface  condensation  unquestion¬ 
ably  marks  a  long  stride  in  the  evolution  of  the  marine 
engine.  The  first  practical  application  of  the  improved 
machinery  was,  however,  eminently  unfortunate.  In  1827, 
Captain  John  Boss  succeeded  in  obtaining  18,000^.  from  Mr. 
Felix  Booth  to  equip  a  second  expedition  for  the  discovery  of 
the  North-West  passage.  The  project  was  kept  a  secret,  and 
the  arrangements  applied  to  the  ‘  Victory  ’  seemed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Boss  and  Ericsson  without  any  sufficient 
consultation,  while  the  latter  was  kept  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  service  for  which  the  vessel  was  destined.  A  ship  in¬ 
tended  for  Arctic  exploration  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  experi¬ 
ments  in  new  machinery.  ‘  In  experimenting,’  justly  said 
Ericsson,  ‘  complication  is  not  regarded,  since  the  intention 
‘  generally  is  to  ascertain  facts  and  effects  never  known,  for 
‘  guidance  in  future  practice.’  The  expedition  of  the 
‘  Victory  ’  failed.  The  machinery,  condemned  as  unsuitable, 
was  consigned  to  the  depths  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  Ross,  in  the 
published  narrative  of  his  voyage,  threw  the  blame  of  his 
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failure  on  Ericsson.  Bitter  mutual  recriminations  followed, 
which  nearly  led  to  a  duel. 

In  1828,  Ericsson  also  invented  the  steam  fire-engine.  Al¬ 
though  London  had  suffered  severely  from  fires,  and  most  of 
the  great  theatres  had  been  several  times  burned,  the  appli¬ 
ances  of  the  time  were  of  a  rude  description,  and  even  in¬ 
cluded  apparatus  brought  over  from  Holland  by  William  III. 
in  1688.  Here  evidently  was  an  open  chance  for  inventive 
genius.  A  steam  fire-engine  must  at  once  come  into  general 
use.  An  opportunity  for  testing  the  new  machine  was  soon 
available,  and  its  superiority  was  made  evident  at  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Argyle  Rooms.  ‘  The  night  was  cold,  and  the 
‘  hand-engines  became  quickly  frozen  and  useless ;  but  the 
‘  steamer  worked  incessantly  for  five  hours  without  a  hitch, 
‘  throwing  its  stream  clear  over  the  dome  of  the  building.’ 
A  great  fire  at  Barclay’s  Brewery  furnished  a  further  practical 
illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  steamer,  which  was  then 
taken  on  a  tour  through  France,  and  subsequently  to  Russia. 
A  second  engine  was  built  for  the  Liverpool  Docks,  and  a 
third,  in  1832,  for  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  London,  how¬ 
ever,  numerous  objections  of  a  well-known  order  were  raised, 
and  the  invention  met  with  uncompromising  hostility.  The 
engine  must  always  be  kept  under  steam,  or  it  would  take 
too  long  to  bring  into  operation.  It  was  alike  too  powerful 
and  too  heavy.  It  required  too  much  water.  Even  if  water 
were  available,  the  quantity  thrown  would  cause  immense 
injury  to  property.  Obstruction  triumphed  for  the  time.  A 
floating  steam  fire-engine  was  constructed  in  1835 ;  but  no 
land  engine  was  used  in  London  till  1860 ;  yet  the  engines  of 
the  present  day  differ  little  from  that  designed  by  Ericsson 
sixty-three  years  ago.  The  genius  of  the  inventor  had  taken 
a  leap  in  advance ;  but  the  authorities  responsible  for  the 
extinguishing  of  fires  declined  to  follow  his  lead,  and  the 
force  of  public  opinion  in  such  cases  is  usually  slow  and 
uncertain  in  action.  This  was  Ericsson’s  first  experience  of 
official  inertia,  and  of  the  prejudice  which  was  ‘  never 
‘  reasoned  into  a  man,  and  for  that  reason  can  never  be 
‘  reasoned  out  of  him.’ 

It  was  inevitable  that  Ericsson  should  play  a  part  in  the 
evolution  of  the  locomotive.  England,  in  1826,  had  nearly 
reached  the  limit  of  the  possibilities  of  horse  transport. 
Twenty  thousand  miles  of  turnpike  roads  had  been  con¬ 
structed  ;  the  breed  of  horses  had  been  sedulously  improved, 
and  the  Falmouth  mail-coach  achieved  an  average  speed  of 
eleven  miles  an  hour.  Three  thousand  miles  of  canals  were 
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available  for  heavy  transport.  These  facilities,  however,  by 
no  means  satisfied  the  rapidly  growing  demand,  and  already 
George  Stephenson,  at  Killingworth,  was  absorbed  with  the 
idea  of  steam  locomotion.  The  tramway  had  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  many  years,  and  had  been  applied  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  northern  collieries.  Watt,  in  1749,  had  conceived  the 
feasibility  of  applying  steam  to  vehicles  running  on  ordinary 
roads,  and  many  attempts  had  since  been  made  to  carry  out 
the  project.  The  progress  of  steam  locomotion  was  thus 
delayed ;  the  problem  could  not  be  satisfactorily  solved  by 
this  means.  In  the  tramway,  introduced  for  a  mere  limited 
local  purpose,  lay  the  germ  of  the  railroad.  The  employ¬ 
ment  of  fixed  engines  for  haulage  thus  constituted  a  small 
step  in  advance ;  but  to  George  Stephenson  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  recognise  that  the  true  solution 
of  the  great  problem  lay  in  the  application  of  the  locomo¬ 
tive  to  the  iron  road.  His  persistent  efforts,  in  spite  of 
every  discouragement,  led  to  the  public  competition  at  Rain- 
hill  in  1829,  when  a  prize  of  500Z.  was  offered  to  the  engine 
which  best  fulfilled  certain  conditions.  Five  engines  were 
entered  ;  but  the  contest  lay  between  Stephenson’s  ‘  Rocket  ’ 
and  Ericsson’s  ‘  Novelty.’  The  one  was  the  outcome  of 
years  of  study  and  of  experience  with  the  ‘  Puffing  Billy ;  ’ 
the  other,  wrote  Ericsson,  ‘  was  planned  and  built  ready  for 
‘  transport  to  Liverpool  in  seven  weeks.  But  for  a  letter 
‘  received  from  a  friend  in  town  at  the  end  of  July,  1829, 

‘  informing  me,  merely  as  news,  that  a  “  steam  race  ” 

‘  was  expected,  the  “  Novelty  ”  would  never  have  been 
‘  constructed.’  The  prize  was,  probably  with  justice, 
awarded  to  the  ‘  Rocket.’  ‘  The  “  Novelty,”  ’  wrote  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  ‘  had  to  be  withdrawn,  through  a  series  of 
‘  unfortunate  accidents,  which  had  no  reference  to  the 
‘  character  or  capabilities  of  the  engine ;  and  we  well  re- 
‘  collect  that  it  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public 
‘  mind  at  the  time.’  In  speed,  the  ‘  Novelty  ’  easily  beat 
the  ‘  Rocket,’  running  on  one  occasion  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  according  to  Messrs.  Vignoles  and  Cowper. 
In  design,  also,  there  were  points  of  marked  superiority, 
especially  the  courageous  introduction  of  springs.  ‘  The 
*  “  Novelty,”  ’  stated  the  ‘  Times  ’  (October  8,  1829),  ‘  was 
‘  the  lightest  and  most  elegant  carriage  on  the  road 
‘  yesterday,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  moved  surprised 
‘  and  amazed  every  beholder.  It  shot  along  the  line  at 
‘  the  amazing  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour !  It  seemed, 
‘  indeed,  to  fly,  presenting  one  of  the  most  sublime  spectacles 
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‘  of  lintnan  ingenuity  and  human  daring  the  world  ever 
‘  beheld.’  Ei-icsson’s  name  is  now,  thanks  to  Dr.  Smiles’s 
misleading  Life  of  Stephenson,  almost  forgotten  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  history  of  the  locomotive ;  but  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  success  of  the  engine  ‘  planned  and  built  ’  in  seven 
weeks  at  once  established  his  reputation  among  English 
engineers.  The  ‘  Rocket  ’  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  careful 
thought  brought  to  bear  upon  much  previous  experience ; 
the  ‘  Novelty  ’  was  an  inspiration  of  genius.  Yet  Ericsson 
built  two  subsequent  locomotives,  which,  as  he  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted,  ‘  proved  utter  failures  for  want  of  steam ;  ’  while 
Robert  Stephenson,  profiting  to  the  utmost  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  gained  from  both  the  ‘  Novelty  ’  and  the  ‘  Rocket,’  con¬ 
tinued  steadily  to  advance  the  progress  of  railway  engineering. 
Ericsson’s  connexion  with  the  locomotive  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  brilliant  incident  in  his  career.  He  seems  to  have 
contented  himself,  however,  with  supplying  new  ideas  for 
others  to  utilise ;  and  fresh  schemes  quickly  suggested  them¬ 
selves,  which  absorbed  his  whole  energy,  and  effectually 
diverted  him  from  further  researches  into  a  branch  of  science 
which  he  might  almost  have  made  his  own. 

The  science  of  thermo-dynamics  was  non-existent  at  this 
period.  The  investigations  of  Joule  into  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  which  were  pnblished  in  1849,  laid 
the  basis  of  the  modern  theory  of  the  relations  between 
heat  and  force.  The  old-world  idea  of  the  presence  of  a 
substance  termed  ‘  caloric  ’ — an  idea  which,  as  Professor 
Rankine  stated,  ‘  has  been  the  chief  impediment  to  the 
‘  progress  of  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
‘  relations  between  heat  and  motive-power  ’ — still  held 
sway.  To  this  long-enduring  fallacy  may  be  traced  many 
of  Ericsson’s  diflSculties  in  connexion  with  the  so-called 
‘  caloric  engine,’  to  which  he  returned  after  his  abandonment 
of  the  locomotive.  Anticipated  by  an  Ayrshire  clergyman 
in  the  principle  of  the  regenerator,  he  was  nevertheless  the 
first  to  construct  a  successful  motor  based  on  the  variation 
of  pressure  of  air  at  different  temperatures,  and  a  five-horse¬ 
power  engine  exhibited  in  1833  aroused  great  interest. 
Professor  Faraday  undertook  to  lecture  xipon  the  invention ; 
but,  to  Ericsson’s  mortification,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
‘  appear  upon  the  platform,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
‘  had  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  principle  .  .  .  upon  which 
‘  the  action  of  the  machine  was  dependent.  He  accordingly 
‘  commenced  his  lecture  .  .  .  with  the  announcement  that 
‘  he  was  unable  to  explain  why  the  engine  worked  at  all.* 
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Although  Ericsson  failed  at  this  period  to  secure  the 
practical  success  of  the  hot-air  motor,  he  was  able  some 
3’ears  later  to  turn  it  to  account.  Hot-air  engines  have 
been  largely  used  for  light  work  in  America,  and  to  some 
extent  in  this  country.  They  are  cheap,  simple,  economical, 
as  safe  as  a  hall-stove,  and  the  reason  of  their  working 
remains,  to  most  people,  as  great  a  puzzle  as  it  was  to 
Faraday.  The  problem  of  finding  a  substitute  for  the  still 
wasteful  steam-engine  has  yet  to  be  solved. 

The  use  of  the  regenerator,  intended  to  give  out  to  the 
incoming  air  the  heat  already  utilised,  suggested  to  Ericsson 
the  idea  of  employing  super-heated  steam,  and  an  engine 
which  proved  economical  was  constructed  on  this  principle. 
Again,  however,  practical  difficulties  asserted  themselves  in 
the  high  temperatures  involved.  Within  ten  years  of  his 
arrival  in  England,  Ericsson  had  patented  thirty  inventions, 
among  which  were  a  sounding  appai’atus  differing  only  in 
the  method  of  recording  from  that  introduced  by  Sir  W. 
Thompson,  two  rotary  engines,  an  automatic  machine  for 
cutting  files,  an  apparatus  for  oj>taining  salt  from  brine,  and 
a  delicate  hydrostatic  balance.  In  1833  he  married  an 
English  lady  named  Amelia  Byam  ;  but,  although  Mr. 
Church  wisely  draws  a  veil  over  the  domestic  relations  of 
the  pair,  the  union  cannot  have  been  a  happy  one,  and  after 
a  short  stay  in  America  the  wife  returned  to  England,  where 
she  died  without  ever  again  seeing  her  husband. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  inauguration  of  the  railway 
system  of  England  was  a  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
old  methods  of  transport  to  compete  with  the  new.  The 
canal  interests  especially  were  threatened,  and  Ericsson 
with  characteristic  energy  attacked  the  question  of  boat- 
propulsion.  Experiments  begun  in  1833  on  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Canal  seem  to  have  led  to  a  rotary  propeller, 
patented  in  1835,  and  stated  by  Ericsson  to  have  consisted 
of  ‘  a  series  of  segments  of  a  screw,  attached  to  a  thin  broad 
‘  hoop  supported  by  arms  so  twisted  as  also  to  form  part  of 
‘  a  screw.’  Earlier  attempts  in  the  direction  of  screw-pro¬ 
pulsion  had  been  made  in  England,  France  and  America, 
and  Francis  Pettit  Smith,  experimenting  at  the  same 
time  as  Ericsson,  stumbled  upon  important  results,  subse¬ 
quently  turned  to  account  in  the  ‘  Archimedes.’  To  no  one 
mind  can  be  credited  the  sole  distinction  of  having  invented 
the  screw;  but  to  Ericsson  is  unquestionably  due  the 
immortal  honour  of  having  brought  screw-propulsion  to 
practical  success.  Such  success,  in  fact,  depended  mainly 
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upon  a  revolution  in  marine  engines  which  he  alone,  at  this 
period,  was  able  to  carry  out.  From  the  first  also  he  seems 
to  have  grasped  the  immense  importance  of  the  propeller 
to  ships  of  war. 

Thanks  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Francis  B.  Ogden,  he  was 
enabled  early  in  1837  to  place  upon  the  Thames  a  vessel 
45  feet  long  driven  by  a  screw,  and,  emboldened  by  the 
marked  success  of  this  little  craft,  Ericsson  determined  to 
experiment  at  once  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

‘  The  “  Ogden  ”  was  fciken  to  Somerset  House,  the  headquarters  of 
the  British  navy  (s/c),  and  lashed  alongside  the  Admiralty  barge  con¬ 
taining  the  First  Lord,  Sir  Charles  Adam ;  *  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy, 
Sir  William  Symonds  ;  the  Hydrographer,  Captain  Beaufort,  and  Sir 
William  Edward  Parry,  the  hero  of  live  expeditions  to  the  Arctic 
Seas,  who  had  recently  assumed  the  duties  of  the  newly  created 
office  of  “  Comptroller  of  Steam-machinery  for  the  Royal  Navy.” 
Other  gentlemen  of  scientific  or  naval  distinction  accompanied  this 
party.’ 

The  result  of  this  experiment  upon  the  official  mind  was 
amusingly  described  in  a  lecture  given  at  the  Boston  Lyceum 
in  1843  by  Mr.  John  0.  Sargent,  ‘  the  friend  of  Ericsson  for 
‘  half  a  century :  ’ — 

‘  In  the  anticipation  of  a  severe  scrutiny  from  so  distinguished  a 
person  as  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  British  Navy,  the  inventor  had 
carefully  prepared  plans  of  his  new  mode  of  propulsion,  which  were 
spread  on  the  damask  cloth  of  the  magnificent  barge.  To  his  utter 
astonishment,  as  we  may  well  imagine,  this  scientific  gentleman  did  not 
appear  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  his  explanations.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  with  those  expressive  shrugs  of  the  shoulder  and  shakes  of  the 
head  which  convey  so  much  to  the  bystanders  without  absolutely 
committing  the  actor,  with  an  occasional  sly,  mysterious,  undertone 
remark  to  his  colleagues,  he  indicated  very  plainly  that,  though  his 
humanity  would  not  permit  him  to  give  a  worthy  man  cause  for  so 
much  unhappiness,  “  he  could  an’  if  he  would  ”  demonstrate  the  entire 
futility  of  the  whole  invention. 

‘  Meanwhile,  the  little  steamer,  with  her  precious  charge,  proceeded 
at  a  steady  progress  of  ten  miles  an  hour  .  .  .  toward  Limehouse  and 
the  steam-engine  manufactory  of  the  Messrs.  Seaward.  Their  Lord- 
ships  having  lunched  and  inspected  the  huge  piles  of  ill-shaped  cast- 
iron  intended  for  some  of  His  Majesty’s  steamers,  with  a  look  at  their 
favourite  propelling  apparatus,  the  Morgan  paddle-wheel,  they  re- 
embarked,  and  were  safely  returned  to  Somerset  House,  by  the  dis¬ 
regarded,  noiseless,  and  unseen  propeller  of  the  new  steamer. 

‘  On  parting.  Sir  Charles  Adam,  with  a  sympathising  air,  shook  the 

*  A  mistake.  Sir  Charles  Adam  was  First  Sea  Lord.  Lord  Minto 
was  First  Lord  in  1837. 
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inventor  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  thnnked  him  for  the  trouble  he  had 
been  at  in  showing  him  and  his  friends  this  interesting  experiment, 
adding  that  he  feared  he  had  put  himself  to  too  grtat  an  expense  and 
trouble  on  the  occasion.  Notwithstanding  this  somiwhat  ominous 
finale  of  the  day’s  excursion,  Ericsson  felt  confidence  that  their  Lord¬ 
ships  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  great  importance  of  the  in¬ 
vention.’  ' 

This  hope  was  quickly  disappointed,  for  the  inventor 
received  an  official  letter  which  stated  that  their  lordships 
‘  had  been  very  much  disappointed  ’  at  the  result  of  the 
trial.  Considering  that  the  ‘  Ogden  ’  attained  a  speed  con¬ 
siderably  exceeding  that  of  any  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  her 
size,  and  that  she  had  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  her 
handiness  on  the  difficult  tideway  of  the  Thames,  this  letter 
must  have  been  incomprehensible  to  its  recipient.  An  ex¬ 
planation  was,  however,  given  shortly  afterwards  at  a  private 
diniier-table,  where  Sir  W.  Symonds  innocently  remarked 
that,  ‘  even  if  the  propeller  had  the  power  of  propelling  a 
‘  vessel,  it  would  be  found  altogether  useless  in  practice, 

‘  because,  the  power  being  applied  at  the  stern,  it  would  be 
‘  absolutely  impossible  to  make  the  vessel  steer.’ 

The  pi’eposterous  decision  of  the  Admiralty  to  ignore  the 
screw,  which  inust  have  cost  this  country  an  immense  sum, 
was  virtually  the  turning-point  in  Ericsson’s  career.  The 
determined  opposition  thus  manifested  led  him  to  transfer 
the  field  of  his  genius  to  the  United  States,  a,nd  was  the  in¬ 
direct  cause  of  the  building  of  the  ‘  Monitor  ’  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  action  in  Hampton  Roads.  The  whole  story  is  emi¬ 
nently  typical.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  minds  so  con¬ 
stituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  seeing  advantage  in  anything 
new,  of  discriminating  between  a  theorist’s  toy  and  a  demon¬ 
strated  mechanical  triumph,  or  of  recognising  the  clear  proof 
of  a  scientific  revolution.  Where  such  minds  are  permitted  to 
direct  an  Admiralty  or  a  War  Office,  a  nation  will  inevitably 
be  called  upon  to  pay  heavily  for  their  idiosyncrasies.  The 
adoption  of  steam-propulsion  for  ships  of  war  was  stoutly  re¬ 
sisted.  As  Captain  Eardley-Wilmot  states,  ‘  There  was  a 
‘  strong  prejudice  to  overcome  in  the  minds  of  those  who  re- 
‘  taineda  vivid  recollection  of  the  glories  accomplished  in  the 
‘  past  under  sail.’  ‘The  predominancyofcustom,’ wrote  Bacon, 
*  is  everywhere  visible,  in  so  much  as  a  man  will  wonder  to 
‘  hear  men  propose,  engage,  give  great  words,  and  then  do 
‘  just  as  they  have  done  before,  as  if  they  were  dead  images, 
‘  moved  only  by  the  wheels  of  custom.’  Yet  the  want  of 
motive  power  independent  of  the  winds  must  have  been 
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keenly  felt ;  since,  in  1829,  a  42-gun  frigate  was  actually 
fitted  with  paddles  worked  by  men.  ‘  About  two-thirds  of 
‘  the  crew  were  required  to  work  them  efficiently,  and  a 
‘  speed  of  three  knots  in  a  calm  could  be  obtained.’  In 
1830,  five  steam  paddle- wheelers — the  ‘  Dee,’  ‘  Phoenix,’ 

‘  Salamander,’  ‘  Rhadamanthus,’  and  ‘  Medea  ’ — were  laid 
down.  Steam  frigates  followed,  and  the  ‘Terrible  ’  of  1,830 
tons  rendered  useful  service  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the 
Crimean  war.  In  retarding  the  inevitable  introduction  of 
steam  into  the  British  navy  Sir  W.  Symonds  played  a  con¬ 
siderable  part.  So  late  as  1845,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Auckland, 
‘  I  consider  steamers  of  every  description  in  the  greatest  peril 
‘  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  broadside  guns  in  action  ;  not 
‘  alone  from  their  liability  to  be  disabled  from  shot  striking 
‘  their  steam  chest,  steam-pipe,  machinery,  &c.,  but  great 
‘  probability  to  explosion  owing  to  sparks  from  funnel.’  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  failed  utterly  to 
appreciate  the  vast  possibilities  revealed  by  the  performance 
of  the  ‘  Ogden.’  The  objections  to  the  paddle-wheel,  with  its 
completely  exposed  machinery,  wei'e  to  some  extent  justified ; 
and  though  Ericsson  proved  that  they  could  be  entirely 
removed  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  of  propeller,  it  must 
be  remembered  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  Board  of  1837 
that  eminent  English  engineers  affected  to  regard  the  screw 
as  unpractical.  The  tendency  of  which  this  Board  furnishes 
a  memorable  illustration  still  survives,  as  the  history  of 
British  ordnance  plainly  shows.  The  War  Office  officials  who 
opposed  the  breechloading  system  and  retarded  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  steel-built  guns  were  only  less  disastrous  to  the 
country  than  those  who  effectually  obstructed  the  creation  of 
a  steam  navy  and  the  adoption  of  the  screw.  Fortunately 
for  England,  she  has  been  involved  in  no  war  in  which 
her  failure  to  keep  abreast  of  artillery  progress — a  failure 
since  rectified  at  great  cost — could  have  affected  the  issues. 
But  in  the  Russian  struggle  the  steam  fleet  which  might 
have  been  would  unquestionably  have  played  an  important 
part. 

The  failure  to  produce  any  impression  upon  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  seems  to  have  led  to  a  crisis  in  Ericsson’s  affairs. 
The  investments  of  his  genius  were  largely  locked  up  for  the 
eventual  profit  of  others.  The  firm  of  Braithwaite  failed, 
and  the  junior  partner,  ‘  for  a  time,  enjoyed  the  hospitalities 
‘  of  the  “  Fleet,”  as  a  foreign  debtor.’  The  remarkable  per¬ 
formance  of  the  ‘  Ogden  ’  had,  however,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Captain  Stockton,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  a 
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man  of  some  fortune  and  influence,  possessed  of  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  affairs  and  wholly  untrammelled  by  prejudice 
where  commercial  advantage  was  in  prospect.  ‘  A  single 
‘  trip’  in  the  ‘Ogden,’  ‘from  London  Bridge  to  Greenwich, 
‘  was  suflicient  to  induce  him  to  at  once  order  from  the  in- 
‘  ventor  two  iron  boats  for  the  United  States,  to  be  fitted 
‘  with' his  steam-machinery  and  propeller.  “  I  do  not  want,” 
‘  he  said,  “  the  opinions  of  your  scientific  men ;  what  I 
‘  have  seen  this  day  satisfies  me.”  ’  The  ‘  Stockton  ’  was 
accordingly  launched  from  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Laird  on  the 
Mersey  in  July,  1838,  and  publicly  tried  on  the  Thames  on 
January  12,  1839.  The  ‘Times,’  in  reporting  the  results 
obtained,  again  did  justice  to  Ericsson’s  achievement,  and 
pronounced  the  trials  to  be  ‘  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  success 
‘  of  this  important  improvement  in  steam  navigation.’  Of 
the  engines  the  ‘  Times  ’  stated  : — 

‘  Their  construction  is  extremely  simple,  and  evinces  a  knowledge  of 
steam-machinery  by  the  inventor  which  is  calculated  to  give  additional 
confidence  in  the  success  of  his  propeller  in  all  the  varieties  of  its 
application  for  the  canal,  river,  or  ocean  navigation.’ 

Meanwhile  in  the  winter  of  1837  the  Ericsson  propeller 
was  successfully  applied  to  a  boat  called  the  ‘Novelty,’ 
plying  on  the  London  and  Manchester  Canal,  and  in  1839  a 
second  was  placed  upon  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal.  These 
were  the  first  applications  of  the  screw  to  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  ;  but,  states  Mr.  Bourne,  the  ‘  experiments  were  not 
‘  repeated,  and  it  required  a  struggle  of  years  to  persuade 
‘  the  British  public  and  British  officials  of  the  value  of 
‘  the  screw.’  ‘  As  far  as  the  British  navy  is  concerned,’  writes 
Captain  Eardley-Wilmot,*  ‘  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith,  who  succeeded 
‘  in  rousing  the  Government  to  action  after  that  splendid  in- 
‘  ventor  Captain  Ericsson  had  failed,  is  indisputably  the 
‘  father  of  screw-propulsion.’  The  ‘Archimedes,’  of  232  tons, 
to  which  Mr.  Church  does  not  refer,  was  built  in  1840,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Admiralty  ordered  the  ‘  Battler  ’  to  be 
constnicted  to  receive  the  screw.  The  success  of  the  new  pro¬ 
peller  in  America  seems  to  have  induced  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  apply  it  to  the  ‘  Pomone  ’  frigate  in  1843,  and  in  1844 
the  Admiralty  followed  suit  with  the  ‘  Amphion.’ 

Buoyed  up  with  the  hopes  inspired  by  Captain  Stockton, 
Ericsson  landed  in  New  York  from  the  ‘Great  Western  ’  on 
November  23,  1839.  Although  he  seems  to  have  contem- 
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plated  only  a  short  stay,  with  a  view  to  establish  the  screw 
for  the  purposes  of  warships,  he  never  recrossed  the  Atlantic. 
‘Before  May  26,  1826,’ he  wrote  in  1875,  ‘I  hailed  from 
‘  Sweden;  after  that  date,  up  to  November  1,  1839,  I  hailed 
‘  from  England ;  and  since  November  23  same  year,  I  have 
‘  been  a  steady  New  Yorker.’  The  difficulties  encountered 
in  England  were  reproduced  in  the  United  States,  although 
the  American  navy  at  this  period  possessed  no  steam 
vessels  of  any  kind,  and  there  was  no  paddle-wheel  to  sup¬ 
plant.  ‘  A  powerful  service  sentiment  resisted  innovation  of 
‘  any  sort,  as  it  always  has  done,  and  always  will  do.’ 
Stockton’s  confident  statements  as  to  the  influence  he 
wielded  proved  highly  coloured,  and  not  till  the  autumn  of 
1841  were  arrangements  made  for  the  building  of  the 
‘  Princeton.’  In  the  meantime  Ericsson  won  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  of  New  York  for  the 
design  of  a  steam  fire-engine,  and  private  enterprise,  more 
enlightened  than  the  Navy  Bureau,  quickly  placed  screw 
vessels  on  the  great  lakes.  In  all,  twenty-four  commercial 
craft  were  being  driven  by  the  propeller  before  the  U.  S. 
warship  ‘  Princeton  ’  was  commissioned.  Into  the  building 
of  this  vessel  Ericsson  threw  all  his  energies.  The  direct- 
acting  engines,  roundly  condemned  by  the  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute  and  the  greater  part  of  the  profession,  were  placed 
well  below  the  water-line.  Coal  armour,  since  re-invented, 
was  introduced.  Moreover,  Ericsson  had  brought  from 
England  a  12-inch  wrought-iron  gun  designed  by  himself, 
which,  with  a  35-lb.  charge  and  a  212-lb.  projectile,  proved 
capable  of  penetrating  4^  inches  of  iron.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  remarkable  result  was  obtained  in  1842,  and 
that  the  conversion  of  the  ‘  Napoleon  ’  two-decker  into  ‘  La 
‘  Gloire,’  the  forerunner  of  the  ‘  Warrior,’  was  not  commenced 
till  1857.  In  artillery,  as  in  everything  else,  Ericsson  appears 
to  have  taken  a  bold  step  in  advance.  This  gun,  named  the 
‘  Oregon,’  supplemented  by  the  ‘  Peacemaker,’  designed  by 
Captain  Stockton,  formed  the  armament  of  the  ‘  Princeton.’ 
The  names  had  an  historical  significance,  for  at  this  period 
the  Oregon  boundary  question  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  had  reached  a  somewhat  critical  stage  in 
President  Tyler’s  hands,  and  the  prospect  of  war  was  a 
principal  cause  of  the  tardily  manifested  enterprise  shown 
by  the  Navy  Bureau  in  building  the  ‘  Princeton.’  Though 
war  was  happily  averted,  tragedy  was  not  wanting  to  the 
new  vessel.  On  February  28,  1844,  during  a  trial  tilp, 
when  the  vessel  was  crowded  with  guests.  Captain  Stockton’s 
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gun  burst,  killing  two  cabinet  ministers  and  three  other 
persons. 

The  ‘  Princeton  ’  was  a  splendid  success,  described  in 
grandiloquent  phrase  by  a  select  commission  of  the  American 
Institute  as  ‘  a  sublime  conception  most  successfully  realised, 

‘  an  effort  of  genius  skilfully  executed,  a  grand,  unique 
*  combination,  honourable  to  the  country,  as  creditable  to  all 
‘  engaged  upon  her.’  Unquestionably  the  ‘  Princeton  ’ 
marks  an  era  in  ship-building.  It  was  a  long  step  from  the 
canal  and  lake  vessels  to  this  warship — no  adapted  frigate, 
but  an  entirely  new  conception.  The  triumph  was  Ericsson’s ; 
the  screw-propeller  was  thenceforth  firmly  established,  but  to 
the  inventor  the  immediate  results  were  only  disappointment 
and  vexation.  His  moderate  costs  for  unspared  time  and 
labour  were,  apparently,  never  paid  by  the  American 
Government.  He  was  driven  into  endless  and  wearying 
correspondence.  His  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Stockton 
was  atrocious.  This  would-be  patron  of  genius,  after  describ¬ 
ing  the  great  inventor,  in  a  moment  of  expansion,  as  ‘  the 
‘  most  extraordinary  mechanical  genius  of  the  present  day,’ 
found,  shortly  afterwards,  that  he  was  ‘  merely  a  mechanic 
‘  of  some  skill,’  the  useful  tool  in  the  patron’s  hands. 
Ericsson’s  experience  is  not  uncommon.  Others  have  viewed 
with  astonishment  the  ready  appropriation  of  their  ideas  by 
their  ofiicial  superiors.  Time  has,  in  this  case  at  least, 
brought  its  revenge,  and  Stockton  will  be  known  to  posterity 
merely  on  account  of  his  temporary  connexion  with  the 
great  inventor. 

By  the  end  of  1843  there  were  forty-two  screw  steamers 
afloat  in  the  United  States  waters,  and  this  year  saw  the  first 
application  of  the  twin  screw  in  the  ‘  Marmora.’  Thus  early 
did  Ericsson  grasp  the  advantages  of  the  system  which  has 
become  universal  in  the  mastless  battle-ships  and  cruisers  of 
the  present  day.  Freed  from  his  connexion  with  Stockton, 
Ericsson’s  affairs  seem  to  have  slowly  improved.  In  1846,  a 
Committee  of  the  29th  Congress  considered  the  question  of 
armoured  vessels,  and  received  from  Ericsson  a  proposal  to 
build  a  vessel  of  1,200  tons  provided  with  a  system  of 
water-tight  bulkheads,  ‘  so  distributed  that  less  than  one- 
‘  fortieth  of  the  ship’s  displacement  could  be  occupied  by 
‘  water  entering  through  a  shot-hole.’  The  suggested 
arrangement  of  the  armament  was  curiously  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  modern  ships,  and  was  far  in  advance  of  the  early 
armour-clads.  In  1848,  the  Government  vessels  ‘Alabama,’ 
‘  Edith,’  and  ‘  Legare  ’  were  fitted  with  condensing  apparatus 
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designed  by  Ericsson  for  the  supply  of  fresh  water;  but, 
although  the  system  proved  completely  successful,  galvanic 
action  caused  the  destruction  of  the  tubes,  and  retarded 
further  applications.  By  this  time  Ericsson’s  ties  to  the 
United  States  had  become  numerous  and  intricate.  The 
bitter  sense  of  injustice  aroused  by  the  rejection  of  the 
‘  Princeton  ’  claims  seems  to  have  subsided,  and  on  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  1848,  he  became  a  naturalised  citizen  of  the  Ee- 
public.  The  fascinations  of  the  ‘  caloric  ’  engine  survived 
through  the  years  expended  upon  the  screw,  and  led  after 
many  experiments  to  majestic  failure.  The  ‘  Ericsson,’  of 
2,200  tons,  was  built  complete  for  trial  in  nine  months. 
Her  ‘  caloric  ’  engines  had  four  working  cylinders  14  feet 
in  diameter.  Nothing  approaching  these  dimensions  had 
ever  been  constructed,  and  that  the  machinery  should  have 
proved  capable  of  driving  the  ship  from  New  York  to 
Washington  through  a  stormy  sea  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
genius  of  the  inventor.  ‘  The  age  of  steam  is  closed,’  wrote 
a  misguided  enthusiast ;  ‘  the  age  of  caloric  opens.  Fulton 
‘  and  Watt  belong  to  the  past.’  Only  the  ‘  Scientific  American  ’ 
seems  to  have  expi'essed  scepticism.  The  ‘  Ericsson,’  in 
fact,  was  the  boldest  conception  in  marine  engineering  ever 
carried  into  execution.  It  was  a  mechanical  tour  de  force  ; 
but,  as  the  inventor  admitted  in  later  years,  a  practical 
failure.  The  enormous  size  of  the  engines,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  from  the  application  of  high  temperature  to 
the  working  parts,  proved  insuperable  objections;  and, 
although  this  unique  vessel  is  stated  on  one  occasion  to  have 
made  eleven  miles  an  hour  with  moderate  coal  consumption, 
commercial  success  proved  unattainable.  After  being  sunk 
by  a  tornado  in  New  York  Bay,  she  was  raised  and  converted 
into  a  steamer,  subsequently  employed  as  a  transport  during 
the  Civil  War. 

Ericsson’s  labours  were  not,  however,  thrown  away.  Al¬ 
though  the  ‘  caloric  ’  ship  was  a  failure,  the  small  hot-air 
engines  which  followed  proved  an  immediate  success,  and  a 
much-needed  source  of  income  ;  Avhile,  in  1862,  the  rare  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  Eumford  medal  was  conferred  upon  their 
inventor.  ‘  The  working  of  heat-engines  without  the  inter- 
‘  vention  of  water,’  said  Sir  F.  Bramwell  before  the  British 
Association  in  1888,  ‘  is  now  not  merely  an  established 
‘  fact,  but  a  recognised  and  undoubtedly  commercially  econo- 
‘  inical  means  of  obtaining  motive-power.’  But  the  sub¬ 
stitute  for  steam,  in  the  case  of  the  marine  engine,  has  yet 
to  come. 
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Although  the  politics  of  the  United  States  had  no  interest 
for  Ericsson,  the  contest  between  the  North  and  South  aroused 
his  strongest  feelings.  Like  many  another  American,  he 
regarded  the  war  from  the  slavery  point  of  view,  and  slavery 
in  any  form  was  to  the  mind  of  the  sturdy  Swede  a  thing 
abhorrent.  Warship-building  had  long  stimulated  his  in¬ 
ventive  genius  ;  in  the  artillery  knowledge  of  the  day  he  was 
an  adept.  The  Crimean  war  had  called  forth  the  sentiments 
of  his  race.  Russia,  the  natural  enemy  of  his  country,  the 
despoiler  of  her  Finnish  province,  was  to  be  injured  as  much 
as  possible ;  and  on  September  26,  1854,  Ericsson — re¬ 
membering  his  experiences  of  the  Admiralty — sent  to 
Napoleon  III.  the  sketch  design  of  an  armoured  Monitor. 
This  design,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Bourne,  ‘  was  the  result 
‘  of  my  study  from  my  youth.  An  impregnable  and  partially 

*  submerged  instrument  for  destroying  ships  of  war  has  been 
‘  one  of  the  hobbies  of  my  life.  I  had  the  plan  matured  long 
‘  before  I  left  England.  As  for  protecting  war  engines  for 
‘  naval  purposes  with  iron,  the  idea  is  as  old  as  my  recollec- 
‘  tion.’  LouisNapoleonwas  as  little  accessible  to  revolutionary 
ideas  in  naval  matters  as  had  been  Sir  W.  Symonds.  He 
‘  himself  examined  with  the  greatest  care  the  new  system  of 
‘  attack  which  you  have  submitted  to  him  .  .  .  but  the 
‘  Emperor  thinks  that  the  result  to  be  obtained  would  not  be 
‘  proportionate  to  the  expenses  or  to  the  small  number  of 

*  guns  which  would  be  brought  into  use.’  The  design 
appears  to  have  been  unquestionably  the  first  in  which  the 
turret  or  cupola  principle  was  introduced,  although  Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot  gives  the  credit  of  priority  to  Captain  Cowper 
Coles,  with  whom  the  ‘  idea  seems  to  have  originated  in 
‘  1855.’  The  point  is  not  of  great  importance.  The  great 
idea  was  independently  arrived  at ;  *  but  while  Captain  Coles 
steadily  laboured  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  principle, 
which  he  had  roughly  tried  on  rafts  in  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
Ericsson,  engrossed  with  other  schemes,  allowed  it  to  sleep 
for  seven  years.  And  it  is  certain  that  no  efforts  would  have 
availed  to  carry  conviction  to  the  Navy  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  but  for  the  inexorable  demands  of  war. 

The  initiative  came  from  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  who,  unlike  his  opponent 
Mr.  GideonWelles,  knew  something  of  naval  matters.  The 


*  The  credit  of  being  the  first  to  suggest  the  employment  of  a 
revolving  turret  seems  to  be  due  to  a  sea  officer  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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former,  in  a  letter  of  May  8,  1861,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Confedei'ate  Naval  Committee,  stated : — 

‘  I  regard  the  possession  of  an  iron-armoured  ship  as  a  matter  of  the 
I  first  necessity.  Such  a  vessel  at  this  time  could  traverse  the  entire 

*  coast  of  the  United  States,  prevent  all  blockade,  and  encounter,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success,  their  whole  navy.  .  .  .  Ineciuality  of  numbers 
may  be  compensated  by  invulnerability,  and  thus  not  only  does 
economy,  but  naval  success,  dictate  the  wisdom  and  expediency  of 
lighting  with  iron  against  wood,  without  regard  to  first  cost.’ 

This  vigorous  opinion  was  quickly  followed  by  action,  and 
the  raising  and  conversion  into  an  armour-clad  of  the  sunken 
frigate  ‘  Merrimac  ’  was  taken  in  hand  with  such  limited 
appliances  as  the  South  possessed.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Welles, 
following  the  usual  course  of  the  official  when  out  of  his 
depth,  had  appointed  a  committee,  which  prefaced  its  report 
with  a  delightfully  frank  confession  of  incapacity :  ‘  Dis- 
‘  trustful  of  our  ability  to  discharge  this  duty,  we  approach 
‘  the  subject  with  diffidence,  having  no  experience  and  but 
‘  scant  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  naval  architecture.’ 
More  than  a  month  previous  to  the  issue  of  this  report, 
Ericsson  had  addressed  President  Lincoln  direct,  and  had 
laid  before  him  proposals — ‘  so  simple  indeed,  that  within 
‘  ten  weeks  after  commencing  the  structure  I  would  be 
‘  ready  to  take  up  a  position  under  the  rebel  guns  at  Norfolk ; 

‘  and  so  efficient  too,  I  trust,  that  within  a  few  hours  the 
‘  stolen  ships  would  be  sunk  and  the  harbour  purged  of 
‘  traitors.’  The  project  was  ultimately  discussed  at  the 
Naval  Bureau,  sevei’al  unofficial  naval  officers  being  present. 

‘  All  were  surprised  with  the  novelty  of  the  plan.  Some 
‘  advised  trying  it,  others  ridiculed  it.’  Mr.  Lincoln,  how¬ 
ever,  terminated  the  proceedings  with  the  characteristic 
remark :  ‘  All  I  have  to  say  is  what  tlie  girl  said  when  she 
‘  stuck  her  foot  into  the  stocking.  It  strikes  me  there’s 
>  ‘  something  in  it.’ 

*  Within  a  hundred  working  days  the  ‘  Monitor  ’  was  com- 

’  pleted  and  under  steam.  Considering  that  the  vessel  was 

^  entirely  new  in  conception,  that  difficulties  of  all  kinds  had 

to  be  overcome,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  experi- 
6  inent,  the  achievement  is  unparalleled.  The  triumph  was, 

^  however,  that  of  design  rather  than  construction,  and  in  all 

G  Ericsson’s  brilliant  career  nothing  surpassed  the  ‘Monitor’ 

-  as  a  scientific  success.  The  Britannia  Bridge  was,  in  com¬ 

parison,  a  stop  taken  on  assured  ground.  The  courage  and 
the  self-reliance  evinced  by  this  apparent  plunge  into  the 
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unknown  were  simply  admirable.  The  ‘  Monitor  ’  was 
another  tour  de  force,  comparable  only  to  the  ‘Novelty’ 
locomotive.  Yet  the  worry  experienced  by  Ericsson  from 
Commodore  Joseph  Smith  during  the  period  of  construction 
must  have  been  maddening.  This  ‘  noble  sailor,  who  had 
‘  grown  old  in  the  service,  which  he  entered  as  a  midship- 
‘  man  in  1809,’  seems  to  have  listened  to  every  objection 
raised  by  prejudice,  and  duly  conveyed  it  to  the  sorely 
harassed  engineer.  ‘  I  am  in  great  trouble,’  he  wrote,  ‘  from 
‘  what  I  have  recently  learned,  that  the  concussion  in  the 
*  turret  will  be  so  great  that  men  cannot  remain  in  it.’  ‘  I 
‘  understand,’  he  observed  a  few  days  later,  ‘  that  computa- 
‘  tions  have  been  made  by  expert  naval  architects  of  the  dis- 
‘  placement  of  your  vessel,  and  that  the  result  arrived  at  is 
‘  that  she  will  not  float  with  the  load  you  propose  to  put 
‘  upon  her.  .  .  .  But  if  the  whole  thing  is  to  be  a  failure, 
‘  this  will  be  of  little  consequence.’  Four  days  afterwards 
arrived  a  further  letter,  stating :  ‘  Excuse  me  for  being  so 
‘  troublesome.  ...  I  have  been  urging  the  Ordnance 
‘  Department  to  finish  the  guns  of  your  vessel,  but  the 
‘  knowing  ones  say  that  the  guns  will  never  be  used  on  her.* 
Then  the  ventilation  was  questioned :  ‘  Sailors  do  not  fancy 
‘  living  under  water  without  breathing  in  sunshine  occasion- 
‘  ally.  I  propose,  &c.  &c.’  After  remarking  pleasantly : 
‘  We  shall  see;  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  subject, 
‘  but  that  the  Government  will  fall  back  on  the  contract  in 
‘  case  of  failure,’  he  wrote  two  days  later :  ‘  The  more  I 
‘  reflect  upon  your  battery,  the  more  I  am  fearful  of  her 
‘  efficiency.’  Finally,  ‘  I  shall  demand  money  forfeiture  for 
‘  delay  over  the  stipulated  time  of  completion.  You  have 
‘  only  thirty-nine  days  left.'  All  such  letters  the  hapless  in¬ 
ventor,  struggling  with  innumerable  and  intricate  designs, 
was  obliged  to  answer.  The  idea  that  Ericsson’s  reputation 
was  at  stake,  that  he  was  fighting  against  time  to  secure 
it,  and  that,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  work,  the  only 
reasonable  course  was  to  leave  him  a  free  hand,  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  irrepressible  official. 

The  Confederate  ‘  Virginia,’  nee  ‘  Merrimac,’  left  the 
workshop  on  her  brief  career  of  destruction  ;  the  ‘  Cumber- 
‘  land  ’  was  rammed  and  sunk ;  the  ‘  Congi’ess  ’  taken  and 
burned. 

‘  In  the  early  morning  [wrote  a  Confederate  soldier]  Jones  gets 
under  way  to  finish  the  “  Minnesota.”  We  soon  descry  a  strange- 
looking  iron  tower,  sliding  over  the  waters  toward.s  us,  and  Ave  dart  at 
it.  It  is  the  “  Monitor  ”  which  during  the  previous  night,  had  come 
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in  from  the  sea,  and  which,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  “  Congress,” 
had  been  seen  and  reported  by  one  of  our  pilots.’ 

Commissioned  by  Lieutenant  Worden,  with  a  crew  of 
forty-three  volunteers,  on  February  25,  1862,  the  ‘  Monitor  ’ 
fought  her  memorable  action  in  Hampton  Roads  on  March  9, 
three  days  after  leaving  New  York,  where  she  narrowly 
escaped  counter-orders  directing  her  to  Washington. 

Circumstances  have  given  an  importance  to  this  action 
far  beyond  its  real  significance.  The  ‘  Virginia  ’  was  in 
truth  a  wretched  vessel.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Confederate 
writer  above  quoted,  she 

‘  was  not  Weatherly  enough  to  manoeuvre  in  Hampton  Roads  at  all  times 
with  safety,  and  she  never  could  have  been  moved  more  than  three 
hours’  sail  from  a  machine-shop.  She  drew  22  feet  of  water,  and 
was  in  every  respect  ill-proportioned  and  top-heavy ;  and  what  with 
her  immense  length  and  wretched  engines  .  .  .  she  was  little  more 
navigable  than  a  timber-raft.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  men  had  taken,  as  they 
supposed,  a  last  farewell  of  wives,  children,  and  friends,  and  had  set 
in  order  their  worldly  affairs.  All  the  lieutenants  (Catesby  Jones 
e.xcepted)  had  several  weeks  previously  partaken  publicly  of  the  holy 
Sacrament.’ 

Even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  bias  of  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  beaten  ship,  this  description  does  not  appear 
exaggerated. 

The  action  was  fought  at  close  quarters,  and  the  ‘  Monitor  ’ 
only  fired  forty-one  rounds.  Her  light  draught,  and  com¬ 
parative  handiness  and  speed,  combined  with  greatly  superior 
armour  protection,  secured  the  victory,  even  though  she  was 
not  fought  to  the  best  advantage  by  officers  totally  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  placed. 

It  is  desirable  to  recall  the  circumstances  which  conferred 
undying  fame  upon  Ericsson  and  his  ‘  Monitor.’  The  advent 
of  the  ‘Virginia’  and  her  easy  triumph  over  the  wooden 
vessels  of  the  Northern  States  caused  a  veritable  panic. 
IMcClellan’s  peninsula  campaign  was  gravely  compromised. 
On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  ‘  Cumber- 
‘  land  ’  and  ‘  Congress,’  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Federal  Secretary  of 
War,  appears  to  have  completely  lost  his  head,  and  at  a 
cabinet  meeting,  hastily  called  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  : — 

‘  The  “Merrimac  ”  will  change  the  whole  character  of  the  war;  she 
will  destroy,  seriatim,  every  naval  vessel ;  she  will  lay  all  the  cities  of 
the  seaboard  under  contribution.  I  shall  immediately  recall  Burnside; 
Port  Royal  must  be  abandoned.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  monster 
is  at  this  minute  on  her  way  to  Washington,  and  not  unlikely  we  shall 
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have  a  shell  or  a  cannon-ball  from  one  of  her  guns  in  the  White  House 
before  we  leave  the  room.’ 

Considering  the  kind  of  vessel  that  the  ‘  Merrimac  ’  really 
was,  the  above  effusion  would  appear  childish,  but  that 
similar  exaggerations  of  the  possibilities  open  to  ships  of 
war  are  not  uncommon.  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  when 
Secretary  of  War,  is  reported*  to  have  stated: — ‘I  was  in 
‘  trepidation  for  some  time  that  she  [Chile]  should  send  an 
‘  ironclad  up  the  coast,  and  exact  a  heavy  tribute — millions 
‘  of  dollars,  in  fact — from  San  Francisco  under  threat  of 
‘  laying  the  city  in  ashes,  which  she  could  easily  have  done. 
‘  Many  of  the  great  naval  Powers  of  the  world  could  do  such 
‘  a  thing — along  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  for  instance — in 
‘  case  of  trouble.’  Not  long  ago  a  London  evening  paper, 
combining  gross  indiscretion  with  crass  ignorance,  hinted  at 
the  ease  with  which  British  armour-clads  could  overawe 
the  United  States  by  appearing  before  their  Atlantic  ports. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  imaginings 
are  entirely  opposed  to  fact.  Bombardments  of  this  nature 
are  effective  against  an  African  village,  but  to  assume  that 
the  ‘  Merrimac,’  or  a  Chilian  armour-clad,  could  make  any 
real  impression  upon  Washington  or  San  Francisco  is  simply 
ridiculous.  From  the  arsenal  of  Foochow,  heavily  bom¬ 
barded  for  hours  in  perfect  security  by  the  French  squadron, 
a  vessel  was  launched  a  few  weeks  later.  Alexandria  gave 
ample  evidence  of  the  maximum  results  attainable  by  the 
monstrous  shell  of  the  ‘  Inflexible,’  and  ‘  An  Englishman  in 
‘  Paris  ’  has  recently  pointed  out  the  contemptible  effect  of 
the  bombardment  of  the  French  capital  in  January  1871.t 

If  throughout  the  North  the  ‘Merrimac’  caused  the 
utmost  consternation,  the  triumph  of  the  ‘  Monitor  ’  caused 
no  less  dismay.  The  hopes  of  the  Confederates  centred  on 
the  rickety  and  unwieldy  craft  which  their  engineers  had 
improvised.  The  ‘  iron  diadem  of  the  South  ’  was  ‘  counted 
‘  the  equivalent  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  in  defence 
‘  of  the  Confederate  capital.’  When  the  inadequate  ‘  monster’ 
of  Mr.  Stanton’s  imagination  was  blown  up,  the  people  of 
Richmond  were  so  maddened  with  anger  and  fear  that  riots 
were  expected. 


*  Ltciurts  delivered  before  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College  by 
Brigadier-General  II.  L.  Abbot,  U.S.  Engineers. 

t  ‘  I  can  only  say  this  :  if  Marshal  von  Moltke  took  the  “  moral 
effect”  of  his  projectiles  into  his  calculations  to  accelerate  the  surrender 
of  Paris,  he  might  have  gone  on  shelling  Paris  for  a  twelvemonth 
without  being  one  whit  nearer  his  aim.’ 
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Although  Mr.  Church  admits  the  natural  exaggeration 
of  the  time,  his  whole  treatment  of  the  ‘  Monitor  ’  incident 
and  its  results  suffers  from  a  want  of  proportion.  His 
desire  to  glorify  his  hero  not  only  leads  him  to  miss  the 
true  significance  of  the  new  departure,  but  to  mete  out 
palpable  injustice  to  Ericsson’s  ill-fated  rival.  Captain 
Cowper  Coles.  The  ‘  Monitor,’  though  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  she  was  built,  was  not  a  sea-going  vessel, 
and  actually  foundered  off  Cape  Hatteras  a  few  months 
after  her  action.  Of  her  principal  features  niost  have  alto¬ 
gether  disappeared.  Her  overhang,  accounted  as  a  special 
advantage,  was  never  reproduced  in  the  British  navy,  and 
quickly  vanished.  To  the  employment  of  armour  she  may 
have  given  a  fresh  impulse ;  but  no  initiative.  The  ‘  Gloire,’ 
with  her  continuous  side-armour,  was  completed  in  1859. 
Her  sisters  quickly  followed,  and  the  ‘  Warrior’  was  finished 
in  1861.  For  general  fighting  purposes — not,  perhaps,  for 
an  action  in  Hampton  Boads — these  great  vessels  were  far 
more  powerful  than  the  ‘  Monitor,’  of  776  tons.  In  one 
respect,  unquestionably,  the  latter  marks  an  era  in  war 
ship-building.  The  turret  principle,  which  Napoleon  III. 
rejected,  is  now  widely  represented  in  all  navies,  and  is 
likely  to  remain.  Ericsson’s  design  of  1 854  was  a  spherical 
structure,  similar  to  that  proposed  in  the  following  year  by 
Captain  Coles ;  but  difficulties  of  construction  probably  led 
both  to  adopt  the  cjdindrical  form.  While  the  ‘  Monitor  ’ 
was  the  first  turret-ship  ever  built,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Captain  Coles  was  at  this  very  time  urging  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  the  Admiralty,  and  that  the  ‘  Royal  Sovereign,’  a 
three-decker  cut  down,  armoured  with  5^-inch  plates,  and 
carrying  four  turrets,  mounting  in  all  five  guns,  under¬ 
went  successful  trials  in  1864.  Ericsson’s  original  concep¬ 
tion  was,  in  fact,  a  vessel  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
seaworthy  ;  while  Captain  Coles,  at  an  early  period,  devoted 
his  energies  to  a  sea-going  turret-ship,  which  alone  could 
be  of  real  service  to  the  British  navy.  To  state  that, 

‘  whatever  the  idea  was.  Coles  was  unable  to  present  it  in  a 
‘  practical  shape  until  the  “  Monitor  ”  appeared,’  is  unjust. 
Coles’s  design  for  a  ‘  cupola  ship,’  cut  down  from  a  three- 
decker,  was  presented  in  1860,  and  the  delay  in  producing 
the  ‘  Royal  Sovereign  ’  was  solely  due  to  the  hopeless  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  then  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  ‘  Royal 
‘  Sovereign  ’  was  a  far  more  powerful  ship  than  the  ‘  Moni- 
‘  tor  ’  for  all  the  general  purposes  of  war.  It  is  equally 
unjust  to  state  that  ‘  he  (Coles)  sought  to  graft  his  crude 
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‘  notions  upon  a  system  complete  and  perfect  in  itself.  His 
‘  punishment  was  dramatic  in  its  promptness  and  severity.’ 
Except  for  the  special  and  peculiar  needs  of  the  moment, 
the  ‘  Monitor  ’  did  not  in  the  least  represent  ‘  a  system  com- 
‘  plete  and  perfect.’  Ericsson’s  first  armour-clad,  like  the 
ill-fated  ‘  Captain,’  foundered  at  sea,  but  the  loss  of  tbe 
latter  was  due  entirely  to  her  masts  and  sails.  At  this 
period,  it  was  an  article  of  faith  in  this  country  that  a  sea¬ 
going  ship  must  carry  spars. 

The  opportune  is  necessarily  extolled  beyond  its  intrinsic 
merits,  and  to  the  Northern  cause  in  March,  1862,  the 
‘  Monitor  ’  was  pre-eminently  opportune.  Now  that  time 
has  lent  perspective,  the  natural  exaggeration  of  the 
moment  must  not  be  permitted  to  sway  the  judgement. 
Thus  the  following  statements,  which  Mr.  Church  quotes 
Avith  apparent  approval,  might  well  have  been  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  hallucinations  : — 

‘  All  the  previsions  of  the  Federals  [wrote  the  Comte  de  Paris  in  his 
history  of  the  war],  grounded  upon  the  superiority  of  their  magnificent 
fleet  of  wooded  vessels,  Avould  have  disappeared  with  the  “  Cumber¬ 
land  and  “  Congress.”  The  war  Avould  have  changed  front,  and  the 
Confederate  flag,  opening  a  new  era  in  marine  warfare,  would  ea.sily 
have  raised  the  blockade  which  prevented  the  Slave  States  from  freely 
procuring  supplies  in  Europe. 

‘  The  immediate  results  of  the  conflict  between  the  “  Monitor  ”  and 
the  “Merrimac”  [wrote  Mr.  Swinton*]  were  obviously  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  great  projects  conceived  by  the  latter  vessel,  the  salvation 
of  the  Union  squadron,  and  the  preservation  of  the  blockade.’ 

Nor  were  the  results  confined  to  America,  for — 

‘  In  England,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  battle,  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  obedience  to  general  sentiment,  stopped  at  once  the  great 
military  project  of  building  forts  at  Spithcad  for  the  defence  of  Port¬ 
land  ’  {sic). 

Remembering  what  the  ‘  Merrimac  ’  really  was,  and  that  the 
Federals,  Avith  their  great  manufacturing  power,  could  have 
easily  copied  her  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  one,  even  panic 
appears  scarcely  to  account  for  the  above  effusions.  Outside 
of  her  little  sphere  of  action,  the  ‘  Merrimac  ’  would  have  been 
utterly  powerless.  She  could  no  more  have  broken  a  com¬ 
mercial  blockade  than  could  our  helpless  ‘  Hydra  ’  or 
‘  Hecate  ’  break  one  maintained  by  modern  unarmoured 
cruisers.  The  injury  she  inflicted  upon  the  Union  was 
incomparably  less  than  that  caused  by  the  un  armoured 


*  Tweh^e  Decisive  Battles. 
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‘  Alabama.’  Broadly  speaking,  sea-going  navies  alone  can 
sustain  and  advance  the  causes  of  nations. 

To  Ericsson  the  action  in  Hampton  Roads  brought  well- 
merited  distinction.  However  we  may  now  estimate  the 
real  significance  of  the  incident,  he  had  successfully  met  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  ‘  I  am  one  of  the  admirers  of  the 
‘  “  Monitor”  and  of  Ericsson,’  said  Catesby  Jones,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  her  defeated  antagonist.  ‘The  delight  of  the 
‘  Swedes,’  wrote  the  United  States  consul  at  Stockholm,  ‘  is 
‘  manifesting  itself  ...  by  the  raising  of  a  subscription  for 
‘  a  large  and  splendid  gold  medal  ’  to  be  presented  to  the 
inventor.  From  London  Sir  C.  Fox  transmitted  warm  con¬ 
gratulations,  and  a  touching  letter  arrived  from  Mrs. 
Ericsson.  ‘  My  gratification  at  your  triumph  all  over 
‘  the  world,’  wrote  the  separated  wife,  ‘  makes  my  nights 
‘  sleepless  with  excitement,  and  though  in  reality  1  am  not 
‘  tangibly  identified  with  it,  I  am  in  heart  and  soul  made 
‘  happy.’  The  thirty-seventh  Congress  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  passed  laudatory  resolutions.  World¬ 
wide  recognition  came  at  last  to  John  Ericsson.  The  war, 
which  appealed  strongly  to  his  sympathies,  had,  however, 
yet  to  be  fought  out,  and  he  was  immediately  engrossed  in 
fresh  enterprises. 

The  six  Monitors  *  of  the  ‘  Passaic  ’  class,  with  turrets 
Ilf  inches  thick,  were  at  once  commenced,  and  in  June  1862 
orders  were  given  for  the  construction  of  the  large  vessels 
‘  Dictator  ’  and  ‘  Puritan,’  of  Avhich  the  latter  was  never 
completed  on  the  original  design,  and  the  former  was  never 
in  action.  The  record  of  the  ‘  Passaic  ’  and  her  sisters  is 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Civil  War.  They  were  eminently 
adapted  to  the  inland  waters,  on  which  alone  the  exceptional 
naval  contest  was  fought  out ;  they  would  have  been  absolutely 
useless  to  the  Bidtish  Empire.  Frequently  engaged  with  land 
batteries,  their  armour  protection  proved  effective.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  slow  rate  of  fire  precluded  all  permanent 
result.  They  could  pass  works  on  shore,  but  they  could  not 
infiict  any  real  injury,  and  at  Charleston,  where  obstructions 
existed,  or  were  supposed  to  exist,  they  proved  wholly 
ineffective. 

Unaided,  and  happily  without  interference,  Ericsson  had 
produced  the  ‘  Monitor  ’  just  in  time  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Union.  Unaided,  he  was  prepared,  as  the  vessels  of  the 
‘  Passaic  ’  class  proved,  to  develope  his  idea.  Governments, 


♦  Four  were  added  later, 
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however,  as  Sir  J.  Gorst  pointed  out  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  always  hate  and  discourage  ‘  independent  and 
‘  original  talent.’  It  was,  therefore,  inevitable  that  officialism 
should  assert  itself,  and  the  miserable  history  of  the  so-called 
‘  light-draught  Monitors  ’  strikingly  illustrates  the  practical 
results  of  the  tendency  which  the  late  Under- Secretary  for 
India  feelingly  described.  The  need  for  craft  of  light 
draught,  able  to  penetrate  the  many  rivers  of  the  States,  and 
to  carry  the  power  of  the  North  into  the  heart  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  was  manifest.  On  August  8,  1862,  Mr.  Fox,  the 
Under- Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wrote:  ‘I  rely  on  your  skill 
‘  in  this  matter,  and  leave  3’ou  to  turn  over  a  six-foot  gun- 
‘  boat  in  your  mind  for  all  kind  of  shore  and  river  work.’  On 
the  following  day,  a  Saturday,  Ericsson  replied  ;  ‘  By 
‘  Monday’s  mail  I  will  send  you  a  general  plan  of  a  swift 
‘  and  powerful  Monitor  ram  for  the  Mississippi,  of  ten-feet 
‘  draft.  Also  a  general  specification  that  will  enable  you  to 
‘  advertise.’  The  specification  for  vessels  of  six-feet  draught 
duly  followed,  and  passed  into  official  keeping.  In  February 
1863  the  contracts  were  given  out,  and  in  order  to  meet 
political  exigencies,  powerful  even  during  a  national  crisis, 
they  were  distributed  broadcast  over  the  building  yards  of 
tbe  Northern  States.  Twenty  light-draught  Monitors  were  ulti¬ 
mately  constructed  under  official  supervision.  The  ‘  Chimo,’ 
built  ‘  under  the  immediate  direction  ’  of  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Navy  Bureau,  proved  to  have  an  average  freeboard  of 
3  inches  in  place  of  the  calculated  15  inches ;  the 
‘  Tuxis,’  with  half  her  coal  supply  on  board,  was  inch 

out  of  the  water,  and  the  rest  of  this  hapless  fleet  was 
similarly  incapacitated  !  The  cost  of  the  fiasco  was  2,800,000^. 
In  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  which  subsequently  took  place 
the  following  remarkable  evidence  was  given  : — 

‘  Q.  Were  they  not  all  failures,  so  that  they  could  not  carry  their 
guns  ? 

‘  A,  Totally  and  entirely,  without  an  exception,  so  far  as  I  know. 

‘  Q.  Were  any  of  them  of  any  value  as  naval  ships? 

‘  A,  Not  of  the  slightest;  and  hardly  valuable  as  old  material.’ 

The  Monitor  idea  having  emanated  from  Ericsson,  it  was 
natural  that  the  indignation  which  this  colossal  blunder 
called  forth  should  be  partially  vented  upon  him.  Mr. 
Church  proves  conclusively  that  he  was  not  merely  blameless, 
but  that  he  gave  emphatic  warning  of  what  must  occur. 
‘  Permit  me  to  say  that  the  leading  principle  has  been 
‘  frittered  away  by  changes,’  he  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Navy  when  first  he  saw  the  Bureau  designs.  Mr. 
Fox  afterwards  candidly  summed  the  whole  history : — 

‘  You  furnished  the  original  idea  and  sent  it  to  the  department. 
Admiral  Smith  proposed  the  hollow  chamber,  and  other  suggestions 
were  made,  principally  by  Stimers ;  and  as  your  hands  and  head  were 
full,  it  was  agreed  to  let  Stimers  prepare  detailed  plans,  consulting  with 
you  so  as  not  to  get  off  the  track.  It  was  not  known  that  Stimers  was 
going  off  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  through  lack  of  information 
and  his  gross  blunders,  the  department  has  suffered  in  reputation,  and 
the  country  has  lost  the  service  of  these  vessels.’ 

Confronted  with  a  brass  plate  on  hoard  the  ‘  Tuxis  ’  record¬ 
ing  his  achievements  as  a  designer,  Mr.  Stimers  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  act  of  obliterating  his  name  with  the  aid 
of  a  cold  chisel.  The  whole  story  of  the  light-draught 
Monitors  is  eminently  instructive.  The  Navy  Bureau,  in  its 
hour  of  dire  necessity,  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  man  of  ‘  independent  and  original  talent.’  The 
ill-assorted  union  could  not  last,  and  after  unsuccessfully 
attempting  to  spoil  the  design  of  the  ‘  Monitor,’  officialism 
triumphed  in  securing  the  construction  of  twenty  worthless 
vessels.  The  case  of  the  light-draught  Monitors  has 
numerous  parallels.  ‘  At  the  time  of  our  great  Civil  War,’ 
writes  Mr.  Church,  ‘  the  navy  suffered,  as  it  suffered  before, 
‘  and  as  it  still  suffers  in  lesser  manner,  from  what  is  known 
‘  as  the  “  Bureau  system.”  ’ 

The  period  of  the  war  was  one  of  great  strain  to  Ericsson, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  Union  with  charac¬ 
teristic  earnestness.  Ship-building  was  not  the  only  object 
of  his  attention.  In  August,  18G2,  he  urged  upon  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  the  adoption  of  a  repeating  rifle  :  ‘  The  time  has  come, 
‘  Mr.  President,  when  our  cause  will  have  to  be  maintained, 
‘  not  by  numbers,  but  by  superior  weapons.’  And,  recognis¬ 
ing  fully  the  enormously  superior  manufacturing  powers  of 
the  Northern  States,  he  asserted  as  ‘  susceptible  of  demon- 
‘  stration,  that  if  you  apply  our  mechanical  resources  to  the 
‘  fullest  extent,  you  can  destroy  the  enemy  without  enlisting 
‘  another  man.’  How  far  these  splendid  resources  were 
wasted  for  want  of  scientific  direction  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Church’s  statement  that  ‘  61,781,684  dollars  were  spent  on 
‘  the  hulls  and  engines  of  121  vessels  which  had  to  be  con- 
‘  demned  and  broken  up  within  a  short  time.’ 

In  1866  Mr.  Bourne  attempted  to  render  Ericsson’s  genius 
available  for  the  British  navy.  The  effort  failed,  as  ‘  my 
‘  Lords  Commissioners  ’  were  ‘  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
‘  proposal  of  Mr.  Ericsson  to  afford  their  lordships  the  advan- 
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‘  tages  of  his  services  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  turret 
*  vessels.’  This  laconic  epistle  irritated  Ericsson,  who,  in 
allowing  his  name  to  be  used,  had  yielded  only  to  Mr.  Bourne’s 
solicitations,  coupled  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  (now  Sir 
E.  J.)  Eeid  favoured  his  views.  ‘  Please  .  .  .  inform  my 
‘  Lords  Commissioners,’  he  wrote,  ‘  in  a  positive  manner,  that 
‘  I  offered  my  services  free  of  charge,  merely  from  a  motive  of 
‘  being  useful  to  England,  without  the  friendly  aid  of  which 
‘  my  native  country  will  sooner  or  later  become  a  Kussian 
‘  province.’ 

In  the  same  year  the  ‘  Miantonomoh  ’  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  created  a  profound  impression.  The  usual  tendency  to 
exaggeration  at  once  manifested  itself,  and  the  ‘  Times,’ 
which  had  uniformly  decried  the  progress  of  American  warship- 
building,  seems  to  have  immediately  regarded  the  whole  navy 
of  England  as  suddenly  reduced  to  impotence,  and  her  vessels 
fit  only  to  he  laid  up  and  ‘  painted  that  dirty  yellow  which  is 
‘  universally  adopted  to  mark  treachery,  failure  and  crime.’ 
Thus  powerfully  does  an  idea  presented  in  a  concrete  form 
affect  the  human  mind.  Dire  national  need  had  driven  the 
United  States  to  move  at  a  speed  which  was  unattainable  in 
peace-time.  This  was  all,  and  in  this  country  the  ‘  Royal 
‘  Sovereign  ’  and  ‘  Prince  Albert  ’  turret- ships  had  already 
been  built;  while  more  than  twenty  years  were  to  elapse 
before  the  United  States  could  boast  of  a  sea-going  armour- 
clad  navy.  The  impulse  given  by  the  inexorable  demands 
of  war  quickly  spent  itself. 

The  effects  of  the  visit  of  the  ‘  Miantonomoh  ’  may  per¬ 
haps  be  traced  in  the  ‘  Devastation  ’  of  1871,  and  the  ‘  Thun- 
‘  derer  ’  and  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  which  followed.  These  three 
vessels  are  low-freeboard  armour-clad  turret-ships  enormously 
superior  to  anything  produced  in  the  United  States  till  quite 
recently,  and  even  now  effective  and  extremely  formidable. 
They  constitute  a  type  of  battleship  distinctly  in  advance  of 
the  ‘  Admiral  ’  class  of  later  date.  The  pendulum  of  progress 
swung  backward  in  this  country,  and  the  inexplicable  mania, 
now  happily  ended,  for  following  Italian  models  produced 
evil  results. 

Mr.  Bourne’s  well-meant  efforts  on  his  behalf  drew  from 
Ericsson  a  striking  letter,  in  which,  for  once,  he  appears  on 
the  arena  of  international  politics,  and  again  gives  evidence 
of  the  strong  sentiment  which  the  cause  of  the  Union  had 
evoked. 

‘  Could  English  statesmen,’  he  wrote,  ‘  have  seen  the  folly  of 
treating  America  as  a  commercial  rival,  and  the  futility  of  attempting 
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to  arrest  her  onward  course  by  committing  llie  crime  of  helping  to 
perpetuate  slavery,  England  and  America,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
would  now  ndo  the  world.  .  .  .  What  you  say  of  Russia  compels  me 
to  observe  that  the  unfriendly  course  of  England  has  driven  America 
into  the  hateful  embrace  of  the  executioner  of  Poland.  We  had  no 
other  friend  during  the  late  fearful  war.  Deluded  by  English  mis¬ 
representations,  all  civilised  Europe  was  on  the  side  of  slavery.  But 
pray  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  liberty-loving  subjects  of 
the  United  States  have  any  genuine  sympathy  for  the  semi-barbarians 
east  of  the  Baltic.’ 

To  this  day  the  feeling  to  which  Ericsson  referred  exer¬ 
cises  a  powerful  influence  in  embittering  the  relations  of  the 
two  greatest  nations  of  the  world.  For,  in  determining 
international  relations,  it  is  not  the  real  sentiment  of  a 
foreign  people  which  counts  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  Civil 
War,  but  the  attitude  of  its  ofiieials,  and  of  what  is  errone¬ 
ously  regarded  as  its  repi’esentative  press. 

Believed  from  the  stress  of  the  war,  Ericsson  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  defence  of  his  beloved  Sweden,  whose  salva¬ 
tion  he  believed  was  to  be  found  only  in  a  Monitor  flotilla. 
‘  With  an  adequate  number  of  gunboats  carrying  15-inch 
‘  guns,’  he  wrote,  ‘  we  can  destroy  an  enemy’s  vessels  and 
infallibly  defend  our  shores.’  To  Sweden,  accordingly,  he 
supplied  designs  of  vessels  and  a  liberal  contribution.  At 
the  same  time  he  warned  his  countrymen  against  wasting 
money  upon  submarine  mines.  Writing  to  his  friend. 
Captain  Aldersparre,  of  the  Swedish  navy,  he  stated  :  ‘  The 
‘  assertion  that  torpedoes  prevented  the  Union  forces  during 
‘  the  late  war  from  capturing  any  desirable  place  is  simply 
‘  untrue.’  Of  Charleston  he  added  :  ‘  Had  General  Grant 
‘  said  to  the  fleet,  “  Go  and  bombard  the  city ;  I  want  it, 
‘  “  and  can  hold  it,”  the  thing  would  have  been  done.  .  .  . 
‘  As  to  torpedoes.  Admiral  Dahlgren  never  for  a  moment 
‘  hesitated  to  pay  a  visit  on  their  account.  It  was  the  piles 
‘  and  the  rope  entanglements  which  alone  restrained  him.’ 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  experiences  of  the  Civil  War — 
misinterpreted — have  led  to  a  wholly  exaggerated  and  largely 
mischievous  employment  of  submarine  mines  in  this  country, 
this  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  close  observer  of  events  is 
remarkable. 

The  Cuban  revolt  of  1868  made  new  calls  upon  Ericsson 
as  a  ship  designer.  The  naval  impotence  of  Spain  enabled 
the  insurgents  to  receive  arms  and  supplies  from  their 
American  sympathisers.  Provided  with  a  limited  sum  of 
money.  Captain  Raphael  de  Aragon,  of  the  Spanish  navy, 
arrived  in  the  United  States  early  in  1860  to  negotiate  for 
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the  building  of  war  vessels.  *  One  shipbuilder  proposed  to 
‘  expend  the  entire  sum  at  his  disposal  on  a  single  craft ; 

‘  another  proposed  two.’  Ericsson,  however,  suggested  a 
cordon  of  light  twin-screw  gunboats,  each  armed  with  a 
100-pounder  gun,  and  carrying  coal  for  six  days’  steaming  at 
moderate  sj)eed.  In  thirty-four  working  days  from  the 
laying  of  the  keel  the  first  boat  was  launched,  and  in  three 
months  and  a  half  the  whole  flotilla  of  thirty  was  afloat.* 

The  preoccupations  of  much  ship-building  probably  pre¬ 
vented  Ericsson  from  contributing  to  the  progress  of  gun- 
construction,  which  he  was  well  qualified  to  advance.  Gun- 
carriages,  however,  owe  much  to  his  genius.  Those  provided 
for  the  ‘Princeton’  in  1842  were  vastly  superior  to  any 
previous  designs,  and  embodied  the  plate  compressor  for 
checking  recoil,  which,  after  being  duly  re-invented,  still 
survives  in  this  country,  though  superseded  by  the  hydraulic 
buffer. 

Old  age  is  naturally  unpropitious  to  inventive  power,  and 
Ericsson’s  best  work  ended  with  the  Civil  War.  Succeeding 
years  have  witnessed  a  stupendous  developement  of  marine 
engineering,  in  which  he  bore  no  direct  part.  Others  built 
largely  upon  the  solid  foundations  he  had  created.  Evolu¬ 
tion  followed  upon  revolution.  In  one  respect,  however, 
little  or  no  advance  has  yet  been  made.  The  screw  remains 
practically  as  Ericsson  left  it.  Dirigible  torpedoes,  and  the 
sub-aquatic  attack,  which  occupied  his  later  years,  yielded 
results  only  to  others.  The  Patrick,  Sims-Edison,  and 
Brennan  torpedoes,  though  by  no  means  perfect  weapons,  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  idea  of  providing  motive  power  by  means 
of  air  supplied  through  a  flexible  tube.  The  invention  of 
Mr.  Whitehead  quickly  eclipsed  the  submarine  gun  of  the 
‘  Destroyer,’  on  which  Ericsson  expended  much  time  and 
money.  Wisely,  as  kindly,  wrote  Mr.  Delamater  in  1882  : 

‘  My  old  and  dear  friendship  prompts  me  to  follow  what  I 
‘  have  said  with  humble  advice  to  abandon  the  whole  subject 
‘  — to  let  the  ‘ Destroyer’  lie  as  she  is  in  the  navy  yard  and 
‘  unnoticed,  and  devote  your  energies  to  genial  and  pleasant 
‘  themes  and  experiments.’  But  the  dogged  determination 
of  the  inventor  survived  the  enfeeblement  of  his  judgement, 
and  to  the  last  Ericsson  continued  to  urge  his  system  of 
submarine  attack  upon  the  United  States  Government.  The 
closing  years  of  his  long  life  were  largely  given  up  to  investi¬ 
gations  into  solar  radiation,  and  a  small  solar  motor  was 

*  Eleven  of  these  gunboats  were  on  the  Spanish  navy  list  in  1889, 
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his  last  work.  Thus  were  youth  and  age  linked,  for  the 
motor  of  1889  had  its  prototype  in  his  ‘  flame  engine  ’  con¬ 
ceived  in  Jemtland  seventy  years  previously. 

Working  to  the  last  with  indomitable  strength  of  will, 
Ericsson  passed  away  on  March  8,  1889.  He  had  outlived 
the  age  in  which  he  ruled.  A  new  era  had  dawned — that  of 
electricity,  of  which  he  knew  little,  and  of  triple  and  quad¬ 
ruple  expansion,  which  he  condemned.  Others  had  caught 
up  the  clues  of  the  labyrinth,  and  were  being  swiftly  guided 
where  he  could  not  follow.  There  is  something  pathetic  in 
the  thought  that  the  great  innovator,  the  sturdy  rebel 
against  prejudice,  would  not  read  a  type-written  letter  or 
permit  the  use  of  a  copying  press,  doubted  the  phenomena 
of  the  telephone,  never  rode  on  the  elevated  railvv.ay,  and 
was  taken  to  see  the  great  Brooklyn  bridge  by  stratagem. 
Conservatism  was  avenged  for  his  many  onslaughts. 

It  is  difiicult  to  separate  Ericsson  as  a  man  from  the  in¬ 
ventor  and  engineer.  Few  lives  were  ever  so  completely 
dominated  by  the  devouring  passion  for  work.  Leisure 
there  was  none.  The  world  of  art  and  literature  was  crowded 
out.  Friendship,  in  a  few  instances,  found  root ;  but  it  was 
based  mainly  upon  business  associations.  For  social  and 
domestic  relations  there  was  no  time.  Writing  to  his  brother 
in  December,  1867,  he  states  : — 

‘But  I  liave  long  forgotten  this  [his  wife’s  death],  as  well  as  many 
other  unpleasant  tilings.  IVIy  future,  and  my  success  in  the  world, 
recjuired  that  I  should  not  he  troubled  with  children  or  with  a  will* 
who  had  a  full  right  to  live  with  me.  Fate,  by  means  of  this  mis¬ 
alliance,  made  it  possible  for  me  to  devote  twenty-five  years  of  un¬ 
divided,  undisturbed  attention  to  my  profession,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
Providence,  because  if  I  had  lived  iu  what  is  called  a  happy  marriage, 
I  should  not  have  gone  to  America.’ 

Nothing  could  more  perfectly  show  how  completely  the 
passion  of  work  had  taken  possession  of  his  life  than  this 
expression  of  thankfulness  for  an  unhappy  marriage.  In  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  a  lady  who  was  suffering  from  a  great 
loss,  he  quite  characteristically  enclosed  a  picture  of  the 
‘  Destroyer.’  The  absorbing  interest  which  he  found  in 
this  abortive  vessel  must — he  probably  thought — communi¬ 
cate  its  consoling  influence  to  another.  Imperious  and  un¬ 
compromising  in  his  judgements,  hasty  in  temper,  eminently 
combative,  and  unaccustomed  to  measure  language  when  his 
fighting  instincts  were  aroused,  it  was  inevitable  that  Ericsson 
should  make  many  enemies.  A  nature  less  unbending  would 
have  been  better  able  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  which 
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he  bitterly  complained.  That  there  was  another  side  to  his 
character  is  certain.  His  love  for  his  native  land  was  deep- 
seated.  He  seems  never  to  have  completely  severed  the  ties 
of  relationship,  although  his  mother  alone  retained  his 
affection.  His  unobtrusive  charities  Avere  endless,  although 
their  distribution  was  often  peculiar.  He  could  forgive 
and  forget  an  injury.  Intensely  ambitious,  he  was  j^et 
wholly  indifferent  to  moneymaking.  To  turn  out  the 
best  work,  not  to  secure  the  utmost  profit,  was  invariably 
his  first  object.  A  scientific  success  in  his  judgement  in¬ 
finitely  outweighed  the  pecuniary  loss  it  often  entailed. 
Thus,  through  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  Ericsson  was 
a  poor  man,  and  in  the  end  he  attained  only  a  competence. 
The  nobler  side  of  the  man  peeps  out  through  the  intense 
preoccupation  of  his  crowded  career.  The  gentler  attributes, 
all  that  makes  life  beautiful,  remained  undeveloped.  For,  in 
all  the  eighty-six  years,  there  was  no  time. 

Mr.  Church’s  volumes  do  not  fully  rise  to  the  level  of  his 
subject.  The  arrangement  of  his  matter  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  There  are  some  irritating  repetitions.  The 
technical  knowledge  of  the  author  is  occasionally  over¬ 
strained.  He  has  nevertheless  succeeded  in  producing  a  book 
replete  Avith  interest.  It  is  a  strange  life  that  is  here  depicted. 
Immersed  in  great  affairs,  Ericsson  Avas  yet  in  a  measure 
isolated  from  his  felloAv-men,  and  latterly  almost  a  recluse. 
A  SAvede  of  the  Swedes,  retaining  to  the  last  the  enthusiastic 
patriotism  of  youth,  he  was  a  voluntary  exile  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  He  had  apparently  intended  to  return  to  his 
native  land  at  eighty,  but  Avhen  the  time  came  he  could 
not  break  Avith  his  ingrained  habits.  Wide  in  his  scien¬ 
tific  interests,  he  Avas  narrow  in  his  experiences — of  men 
especially.  Possessed  of  much  natural  kindliness,  he  was 
harsh  in  his  judgements,  and  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  A  very  iconoclast  in  innovation,  he  resented  the 
innovations  of  other  men.  The  secret  of  many  aj)parent  con¬ 
tradictions  was  that  Avork  became  the  one  absorbing  passion 
of  his  life,  jealously  excluding  all  else.  Mechanical  science 
exercised  an  unbroken  tyranny,  claiming  and  obtaining  more 
than  was  her  right,  leaving  the  human  side  of  the  man  half- 
developed  and  wholly  starved.  And,  perhaps  strangest  of  all, 
this  tyranny  was  not  recognised.  To  the  last,  science  seems 
to  have  satisfied  all  aspirations,  and  stilled  all  regrets.  In 
spite  of  brilliant  successes,  of  triumphs  deservedly  won,  and 
of  undying  fame  well  merited,  the  life  of  John  Ericsson 
leaves  a  painful  impression  of  incompleteness.  He  achieved 
much,  but  at  what  a  cost ! 
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Art.  III. — Puhlieations  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrim  Text  Society. 

Printed  for  the  Subscribers.  Nos.  1-19.  London  :  1884- 

1892. 

X^OR  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  thoughts  of  men, 
throughout  Europe,  were  turned  continually  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  the  history  of  events  in  Palestine  was 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  Christian  peoples  of  the  West. 
The  accounts  of  pilgrims  and  palmers  were  eagerly  heard 
in  the  monastery  and  the  baron’s  hall,  and  the  written 
tractates  were  copied  and  recopied,  abstracted  or  enlarged, 
until  it  is  often  impossible  to  tell  the  name  of  the  original 
author,  or  to  decide  upon  the  exact  text  of  his  manuscript. 
Such  literature  side  by  side  with  the  romances  and  gesta,  the 
legends  of  Saints,  and  the  true  histories  of  Troy  and  of 
Alexander,  formed  the  popular  reading  of  many  centuries, 
and  had  an  interest,  not  only  as  representing  adventures  in 
a  far  country — and  that  country  Palestine — but  also  because 
a  man,  for  his  sins,  might  be  commanded  to  perform  the 
pilgrimage  himself,  or  might  take  the  cross  in  some  impend¬ 
ing  crusade.  The  Society  above  noticed  has  been  employed 
for  eight  years  in  issuing  a  uniform  edition  of  translations 
of  such  pilgrim  texts,  with  annotations  by  competent 
scholars ;  and  the  majority  of  their  numbers,  though  well 
known  in  their  original  Latin  or  Greek,  have  never  before 
been  rendered  into  English,  while  some,  such  as  the  joui’ney 
of  St.  Sylvia,  are  from  manuscripts  only  recently  discovered. 

The  main  object  of  the  Society  appears  to  be  geographical, 
as  the  main  subject  of  the  pilgrim  accounts  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  geography,  sacred  sites,  and  buildings  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  but  the  series  has  a  wider  interest,  because 
we  tind  scattered  through  these  pages  curious  and  interesting 
notes,  which  cast  light  on  the  contemporary  beliefs,  super¬ 
stitions,  prejudices,  hopes,  and  customs  of  East  and  West 
alike,  during  the  early  times,  when  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  slowly  advancing  from  the  barbarism  which  succeeded 
Roman  rule,  to  the  feudal  civilisation  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  it  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  pilgrim  writings  that  it  is 
here  proposed  to  call  attention.  The  maps  and  plans,  the 
historical  and  geographical  notes  and  appendices,  and  the 
allusions  to  existing  inscriptions  and  monuments,  which 
the  Society  offers,  enable  us  to  form  a  very  accurate  idea  of 
the  work  done  by  the  pilgrims,  and  of  the  sights  they 
saw;  and  the  addition  of  two  Muhammadan  accounts  of 
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the  counti’y,  before  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade,  gives  us 
the  reverse  of  the  picture  from  the  Moslem  point  of  view. 

The  period  included — from  the  establishment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  Constantine  in  326  a.d.,  to  the  loss  of  Acre  by  the 
Franks  in  1291  a.d. — is  naturally-  divided  into  three:  the 
first  including  the  Byzantine  domination,  when  the  Greek 
Church  was  all-powerful ;  the  second  from  Omar’s  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  in  637  a.d.,  down  to  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  in  1099  a.d.,  during  which  time  the 
INIoslems  were  masters  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  the  third  age 
of  the  Frankish  rule,  when  the  Latin  Church  dominated 
those  of  the  Eastern  sects,  until  Saladin  again  established 
the  rule  of  Islam.  During  all  these  ten  centuries  there  was 
a  constant  stream  of  pilgrims  from  all  Christian  countries, 
from  Itussia  and  Norway  and  Spain,  but  yet  more  often 
from  Italy  and  Germany  and  France,  and  at  times  from 
England,  especially  in  the  latest  period — that  of  the  last 
crusade  of  Richard  Lion  Heart. 

As  early  as  the  third  century  two  pilgrimages  are  men¬ 
tioned — one  of  Alexandei’,  a  Cappadocian  bishop,  and  the 
other  of  a  lady,  as  noticed  by  Cyprian  ;  and  even  in  315  a.d. 
Eusebius  speaks  of  Christians  coming  from  all  regions  to 
Jerusalem.  But  the  visit  of  Helena,  Constantine’s  mother, 
in  326  A.D.,  was  of  greater  importance,  and,  together  with 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  State  religion,  it 
served  to  bring  into  fashion,  among  all  classes,  the  custom 
of  pilgrimage,  and  the  belief  in  its  efficacy.  Twenty  years 
later  Cyril  attracted  crowds  to  the  new  Cathedi’al  of  the 
Resurrection  by  his  sermons,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century 
Chrysostom  was  yet  more  popular  in  Antioch,  and  St. 
Jerome  was  studying  in  his  secluded  cell  at  Bethlehem. 
In  370  A.D.,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  had  gone  on  a  mission 
of  conciliation  to  Syria,  returned  full  of  indignation,  on 
account  of  the  follies  and  scandals  which  he  had  witnessed 
amid  a  crowd  of  ignorant  pilgrims.  It  was  an  age  when 
the  great  churchmen  were  not  afraid  to  raise  their  voices 
against  individual  sinners,  even  in  very  high  places ;  and  in 
wliich  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  even  accused  the  bishops  (as 
did  also  Chrysostom)  of  being  ignorant  and  time-serving, 
peasants,  and  deserters  from  the  Imperial  army.  The 
energy,  not  to  say  acrimony,  of  Jerome’s  controversial 
writings  is  well  known  ;  yet  we  should  hardly  have  expected 
to  find  him  stigmatising  the  great  city  of  Rome  by  the  name 
of  the  ‘  Scarlet  Lady,’  although  it  was  through  disgust  at 
the  luxury  of  the  court  of  Damasus,  the  Roman  pontiff,  that 
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he  was  led  to  fix  his  abode  in  the  cave  at  Bethlehem.  In 
the  account  of  the  travels  of  Paula  (which  is  No.  12  of  our 
series)  we  find,  however,  the  following  very  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage,  in  which  he  contrasts  his  adopted  home  with  that  which 
he  had  left : — 

‘  This  place,  I  think,  is  holier  than  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which,  having 
often  been  struck  by  lightning,  is  evidently  displeasing  to  God.  Read 
the  Revelation  of  John,  and  consider  what  he  says  of  the  scarlet 
woman  and  the  blasphemies  written  upon  her  brow,  of  the  seven  hills, 
of  the  many  waters,  and  of  the  fall  of  Babylon.  .  .  .  There  is  the 
Holy  Church,  there  are  the  triumphs  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs, 
there  is  the  true  confession  of  Christ,  the  faith  preached  by  the 
Apostle  and  despised  by  the  Gentiles,  there  the  name  of  “  Christian  ” 
is  daily  exalted.  But  worldliness,  authority,  the  life  of  a  great  city, 
meetings  and  exchanges  of  salutations,  praise  and  blame  of  one 
another,  listening  to  others  or  talking  to  them,  or,  even  against  one’s  will, 
beholding  so  great  a  congregation  of  people — is  foreign  to  the  ideal  set 
before  monks  and  their  quiet  seclusion  ;  for  if  we  see  those  who  visit 
us  we  lose  our  quiet,  and  if  we  do  not  see  them  we  are  accused  of 
pride.  Sometimes  also,  that  we  may  return  the  calls  of  our  visitors, 
we  proceed  to  the  doors  of  proud  houses,  and  amid  the  sneers  of 
servants  enter  their  gilded  gates.  But  in  the  Village  of  Christ,  as  \ve  said 
1  before,  all  is  rustic ;  and,  save  for  psalms,  is  silent.  Wheresoever  you 

turn  yourself,  the  ploughman,  holding  the  ploughhandle,  sings  Alleluia. 
The  sweating  reaper  recreates  himself  with  psalms,  and  the  vine¬ 
dresser  sings  some  song  of  David’s  while  he  trims  the  vine  with 
crooked  knife.  These  are  the  ballads  of  the  land ;  these  its  love 
songs,  as  they  are  commonly  called;  these  the  shepherds  whistle; 
and  these  are  the  husbandman’s  tools.  We  think  not,  indeed,  of 
what  w'e  do,  or  of  how  we  look,  but  only  see  that  for  which  we  long.’ 

This  letter  is  indeed  attributed  to  Paula  herself,  writing 
to  Marcella,  but  it  presents  all  the  vigour  and  eloquence  of 
the  epistles  of  her  friend  and  adviser,  Jerome,  whom  she 
followed  to  Palestine,  as  well  as  his  bitter  feeling  against 
the  Papal  capital.  The  style  is  that  of  Jerome’s  account  of 
Paula’s  journey,  and  its  power  over  the  Latin  language,  and 
picturesqueness,  contrast  very  forcibly  with  the  dry  and  in¬ 
correct  phrases  of  the  average  pilgrim.  The  opinion  of  the 
great  father  as  to  the  city  of  the  Popes  seems  to  have  been 
now  forgotten  by  the  orthodox  guide-books  to  Palestine,  in 
•I  which  he  is  extolled  by  such  authors  as  Pere  Lievin ;  but  it 

seems  not  improbable  that,  in  a  country  where  in  Jerome’s 
day  more  than  half  the  population  was  pagan,  the  contrast 
he  has  drawn  is  somewhat  overcoloured. 

From  the  same  tractate  we  gather  that  the  country  was 
already  full  of  pilgrims,  and  of  monks  and  nuns.  ‘  Whoever 
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‘  be  the  first  men  among  Gauls  hasten  hither.  The  Briton, 

‘  separated  from  onr  world,  if  he  have  made  any  progress  in 
‘  religion,  leaves  the  setting  sun,  and  seeks  a  place  known 
‘  to  him  only  by  fame  and  the  narratives  of  Scripture.  Why 
‘  mention  the  Armenians,  the  Persians,  the  nations  of  India 
‘  and  Ethiopia,  and  the  adjoining  land  of  Egypt  (full  of 
‘  monks),  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  Coele-Syria  and  Mesopo- 
‘  tamia,  and  all  the  multitudes  of  the  East  ?  ’  Such  was  the 
zeal  for  pilgrimage,  only  fifty  years  after  Christianit}'  was 
established  as  the  State  religion. 

The  visit  of  Saint  Helena  took  place  just  before  the  Council 
of  Nicsea,  and  the  letters  of  Constantine  (as  given  in  No.  15 
of  our  series)  mention  only  two  chapels  which  she  built — 
one  on  Olivet,  where  the  footprints  of  Christ  were  shown, 
and  one  at  Bethlehem,  the  oldest  of  existing  orthodox 
churches,  which  Constantine  completed  and  adorned.  No 
contemporary  author  speaks  of  her  finding  the  Holy  Cross  ; 
and  Eusebius  says  that,  after  Constantine  had  destroyed  a 
temple  of  Venus,  on  what  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the 
site  of  Calvary,  he  caused  the  earth  to  be  removed  to  a  great 
depth,  when,  ‘  contrary  to  all  expectation,’  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  was  found.  He  does  not  tell  us  how  it  was  identified. 
The  Holy  Cross,  however,  was  shown  to  pilgrims  at  least 
within  twenty  years  of  these  events,  fur  Cyril*  speaks  of  its 
wood  as  ‘filling  all  the  w^irld ;  ’  ‘distributed  from  hence 
‘  piecemeal  over  all  the  earth.’ 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  these  facts  as  set 
forth  in  contemporary  records,  it  must  appear  clear  that, 
however  honest  the  conviction,  the  evidence  on  which  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  fixed  by  Constantine  and 
Bishop  Macarius  was  of  the  slightest,  while  the  legend  of  St. 
Helena’s  ‘  invention  ’  of  the  true  Cross  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  next  generation.  Once,  however,  fixed,  and  consecrated 
by  the  building  of  a  splendid  Marturion,  the  traditional  site 
was  universally  accepted  by  Christians  of  every  Church — by 
the  Latins  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  all  the  smaller 
Oriental  sects.  It  was  not  until  about  1738  that  it  was 
called  in  question  by  the  German  bookseller  Korte  and  a 
century  later  by  the  famous  American  traveller  Robinson. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  establish  a  rival 
site,  at  a  spot  chosen  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which  that 
now  generally  accepted  by  Catholics  was  fixed — namely,  by 
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the  sudden  adoption  of  a  conjecture,  which  is  not  based  on 
either  historical  or  antiquarian  knowledge. 

On  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  tlie  limits  of 
ancient  and  modern  walls  alike,  stands  the  low  hillock  with 
a  precipitous  southern  cliff  which,  according  to  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion,  is  the  site  of  that  ‘  House  of  Stoning  ’  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud  (Mishnah,  Sanhedrin,  vi.  4),  where  all  executions  took 
place  before  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus. 
Those  who  were  stoned,  after  having  been  thrown  from  this 
cliff,  were  afterwards  crucified  on  this  hill ;  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that,  since  the  identification  of  the  site  in  1878,  it 
should  have  come  to  be  very  generally  regarded  as  the  pro¬ 
bable  site  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  and  the  actual  hill  of 
Calvary.  Not  less  certain  does  it  appear  that  the  sepulchre 
in  the  garden,  where  the  Crucified  Christ  was  laid,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  here  our 
researches  are  brought  to  a  sudden  stop,  not  because  there 
is  no  tomb  to  be  found  near  the  hillock,  but  because  there 
are  so  many  in  the  rock-cut  cemetery  which  has  been  exca¬ 
vated  immediately  to  the  west. 

When  General  Gordon  was  in  Palestine  he  became  a 
fervent  adherent  of  the  new  views  as  to  the  site  of  Calvary, 
and  eagerly  sought  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  he  satis¬ 
fied  himself  was  to  be  found  in  a  tomb,  cut  in  the  precipice 
itself,  below  the  hillock.  His  opinion  was  soon  adopted  by 
many  earnest  and  enthusiastic  persons,  who  I'elied  on  the 
following  arguments  as  justifying  their  belief :  first,  that 
only  one  person  was  ever  buried  in  this  tomb ;  secondly, 
that  the  tomb  was  Jewish;  thirdly,  that  it  was  marked 
by  a  cross  which  might  be  as  old  as  the  first  or  second 
century  of  our  era  ;  lastly,  that  the  tomb  of  a  pious  deacon, 
which  adjoined,  bore  the  inscription,  ‘Buried  near  his 
‘  Lord.’ 

The  fallacy  of  each  of  these  arguments  became  apparent 
as  soon  as  the  question  was  brought  to  general  notice  by 
an  appeal  for  the  unnecessary  sum  of  6,000^.  for  purchase 
and  restoration  of  the  site;  and  the  original  projjosition  is 
now  reduced  to  the  feeble  plea  that ‘not  impossibly ’  this 
tomb  may  have  been  that  of  Christ.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
not  even  this  smaller  concession  can  be  gi-anted.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  tomb,  when  excavated  twenty  years 
ago,  was  found  to  have  belonged  to  the  crusading  hospice 
of  the  Asnerie  ;  that  it  was  used  for  the  burial  of  pilgrims, 
or  after  some  great  battle,  and  piled  high  with  human 
remains ;  and  that  it  has  not  the  form  of  a  Jewish  sepulchre 
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of  the  Christian  era.  The  cross,  which  was  never  used  in 
Christian  tombs  till  after  the  recognition  of  the  Faith,  was, 
till  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  square  or  Greek  form  in  all 
Syrian  districts.  The  painted  crosses  in  the  ‘garden  tomb’ 
are  Latin  patriarchs’  crosses,  which  could  not  have  been 
used  before  the  crusades,  and  which  are  accompanied  by 
mediaeval  letters.  Finally,  the  inscription  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  deacon’s  tomb  is  not  only  clearly  a  Greek  text  of  the 
fifth  or  some  later  century,  but  it  speaks  of  the  Marturion  of 
the  Anastasis,  which  (as  scholars  know  well)  was  the  name 
of  Constantine’s  church  over  the  traditional  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  text  itself  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  written  after  the  traditional  site  had  been  universally 
accepted;  and  ‘buried  near  his  Lord’  could  therefore  refer 
only  to  the  traditional  site,  which  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  spot. 

The  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  will,  perhaps,  never  be 
certainly  known ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  wild  a  theory 
of  its  identification  will  not  find  believers  among  the  intelli¬ 
gent  public. 

The  earliest  of  the  pilgrim  texts  now  extant  is  the  itinerary 
of  the  famous  nameless  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux.  What  he 
safely  accomplished  many,  no  doubt,  perished  in  attempting 
— wrecked  at  sea,  murdered  by  robbers,  or  sinking  under 
fatigue  and  fever — but  this  sturdy  traveller  seems  to  have 
traversed  nearly  the  whole  distance  on  foot,  about  the  year 
333  A.D.,  and  reached  Jerusalem  while  the  splendid  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  the  Resurrection  was  still  unfinished.  He  passed 
through  Toulouse  and  Arles,  Avignon  and  Susa,  Turin, 
Milan,  and  Padua,  and  by  Petau  and  Belgrade  reached 
Byzantium  ;  he  traversed  Asia  Minor  from  Ismid  to  Angora ; 
and  by  Tarsus  and  over  the  Beilan  Pass  he  crossed  to 
Antioch.  After  traversing  the  Holy  Land  as  far  south  as 
Hebron,  he  returned  by  the  sea  coast,  and,  at  Caesarea, 
perhaps,  took  ship  to  Macedonia,  passing  westwards  by 
land,  and  crossing  the  Adriatic  to  Otranto,  and  thence  home 
by  Capua,  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Milan.  The  journey  would 
be  regarded  as  remarkable  in  our  own  times,  and  what  it 
must  have  been  in  the  fourth  century  is  easily  imagined. 
The  pilgrim,  however,  who  has  given  so  complete  an  account 
of  every  mile  of  distance,  and  every  halting-place  or  post 
along  his  way,  was  probably  a  poor  man,  and  as  such  offered 
little  temptation  to  brigands.  The  main  roads  were  also 
guarded  and  in  good  condition,  and  marked  by  milestones, 
set  up,  some  century  and  a  half  before,  by  the  Antonines — 
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at  least,  in  the  more  civilised  regions.  The  main  dangers  of 
his  journey  must  have  been  encountered  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Macedonia,  but  of  these  he  tells  us  nothing. 

The  Bordeaux  pilgrim  was  a  somewhat  ignorant  and 
superstitious  person.  He  saw  with  awe  a  cave  where 
Solomon  had  tortured  demons.  He  places  the  Transfigura¬ 
tion  on  Olivet,  and  the  battle  of  David  and  Goliah  in  Galilee  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  he  nor  Paula  mentions  any 
of  the  numerous  relics  noticed  by  later  pilgrims,  and  that 
these  steadily  increase  in  number  in  the  later  accounts. 
Paula  speaks  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Pillar  of  Flagellation, 
the  Bordeaux  pilgrim  only  of  the  latter.  Neither  mentions 
the  footprints  on  Olivet ;  and,  considering  how  both  strove 
to  realise  the  events  which  consecrated  the  various  sites, 
such  silence  can  hardly  be  accidental.  As  yet  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  Church  was  incomplete.  The  Bordeaux  pil¬ 
grim  found  Hadrian’s  statue  still  erect  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  ruined  wall  of  the  outer  enceinte  standing 
up  as  a  ‘  pinnacle.’  Jerome  found  the  cave  at  Bethlehem 
(which  is  mentioned  much  earlier  by  Justin  Martyr  and 
Origen)  surrounded  by  a  grove  (which  Paula  caused  to  be 
cut  down)  and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Tammuz  ;  and 
he  mentions  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  oak  of  Abraham 
by  the  peasantry,  while  Constantine,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
orders  the  idols  round  it  to  be  destroyed.  There  were  many 
temples  still  standing — at  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Paneas,  and  on 
the  summit  of  Hermon,  for  instance — and  we  know,  from 
an  extant  Greek  text  in  Syria,  that  new  ones  even  had  been 
built  just  before  the  Council  of  Nicma. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land  possessed  by  men  like 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  was  extremely  minute,  and,  on  the 
whole,  very  accurate.  In  the  great  Greek  work  of  the 
former  (called  the  ‘  Onomasticon  ’),  translated  into  Latin  by 
the  latter,  the  mile  distances  along  the  roads  are  given  very 
correctly,  and  all  the  important  places,  as  a  rule,  well 
fixed.  Speaking  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  country, 
Jerome  says  that  the  names  ‘  vel  iramutata  sunt  postea,  vel 
aliqua  ex  parte  corrupta ;  ’  and  this  holds  true  to  our  own 
times.  Yet  in  the  fourteenth  century  Palestine  was  much 
less  known  to  Europeans  than  in  the  fourth,  and  the 
crusading  topography  is  hopelessly  incorrect,  where  that  of 
the  earlier  descriptions  is  full  and  accurate. 

Some  of  the  allusions  to  the  customs  and  sights  of  the  time 
are  so  brief  that  they  would  be  unintelligible  without  the 
help  of  other  studies.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  spectacle 
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which  Paula  witnessed  before  the  supposed  tomb  of  John 
the  Baptist  at  Samaria,  of  which  Jerome  says : — 

‘  Here  she  trembled  at  many  wonders,  for  she  beheld  demons 
roaring  with  various  torments,  and  before  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints 
men  who  howled  like  wolves,  barked  with  the  voices  of  dogs,  roared 
with  those  of  lions,  hissed  like  serpents,  bellowed  like  bulls ;  while 
others  turned  round  their  heads  and  touched  the  ground  behind  their 
backs  with  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  and  women  hung  by  their  feet, 
with  their  clothes  flowing  over  their  faces,’ 

This  half-heathen  ceremony,  which  in  many  of  its  features 
resembles  the  Zilcr  of  the  howling  dervishes  of  the  present 
day,  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  those  commemorations  at  the 
tombs  of  saints  whicli  were  a  scandal  of  the  age.  Chrysostom 
condemned  the  feasts  at  these  sites,  and  Ambrose  suppressed 
them  at  Milan.  Augustin  at  Hippo  speaks  of  revels  and 
drunkenness  at  the  martyrs’  graves  ;  and  the  Agapse  or  love 
feasts,  being  forbidden  in  churches,  were  performed  in  ceme¬ 
teries,  which  in  the  seventh  century  women  were  forbidden 
to  visit  at  night.  The  performers  of  these  crazy  orgies  were 
mostly  ascetics,  whose  ideas  were  borrowed  from  the  earlier 
pagan  hermits  of  Syria  and  of  India. 

Paula  was  a  Roman  matron  of  good  birth,  who,  giving  up 
her  property  to  her  children,  and  having  met  the  Bishop  of 
Salamis  from  Cyprus  at  a  council  held  by  Damasus  in  Romo, 
set  out  with  her  daughter  Eustochium  for  Palestine,  and 
after  two  years’  travel  settled  near  Jerome  at  Bethlehem, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  tifty-six,  after  twenty  years  of  ascetic 
life.  She  started  in  382  a.d.,  going  by  sea  to  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  and  Seleucia,  where  she  landed  and  visited  Antioch. 
After  traversing  all  Palestine,  she  went  by  land  to  see  the 
famous  hermits  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  and  returned  by  ship 
to  Gaza,  and  thence  by  land  to  Bethlehem.  Jerome  seems 
to  have  met  her  at  Jaffa  and  travelled  with  her,  being 
apparently  an  old  friend  in  Rome.  Her  sea  passages  were 
made  in  sailing  ships,  which  also  had  oars,  and  which  were 
apparently  very  swift  with  a  good  breeze.  On  land  ‘  the 
*  noble  dame,  accustomed  to  be  carried  by  the  hands  of 
‘  eunuchs,  set  out  in  the  midst  of  winter,  sitting  on  an  ass,’ 
as  Jerome  informs  us. 

The  riches  bestowed  on  the  Church  even  in  these  early 
days  were  very  great,  and  the  bishops  lived  in  luxuidous 
palaces.  Constantine’s  great  Basilica,  which  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was 
some  400  feet  in  length.  The  roof  of  panel  work  was 
gilded  throughout,  the  pillars  were  of  marble ;  and  silver, 
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gold,  and  precious  stones  were  lavished  in  adornment, 
according  to  the  Byzantine  style,  which  dealt  largely  in  the 
precious  metals.  ‘  Embroydered  curtains  ’  are  also  mentioned, 
probably  those  which  closed  in  the  apse  and  concealed  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist.  These  were  never  with¬ 
drawn  until  all  unbaptised  persons  had  been  sent  from  the 
churches,  and  only  the  communicants  remained. 

Another  gi’eat  lady  of  the  same  age,  who  came  to  Palestine 
two  years  after  Paula,  and  who  travelled  much  further  than 
Jerome’s  pious  friend,  was  Sylvia  of  Aquitaine,  sister  of 
Eufinus,  who  was  Prefect  of  the  East.  The  record  of  her 
journey  was  discovered  only  in  1883,  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany, 
and  published  by  Signor  G.  F.  Gamurrini  in  the  following 
year.  It  is  No.  16  of  our  series,  and  never  before  translated 
into  English.  The  travels  extend  over  Sinai,  Palestine, 
beyond  Jordan,  and  as  far  as  Edessa  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
A  long  account  of  the  ceremonies  at  Jerusalem  is  said  to 
present  interesting  information  to  students  of  liturgy,  and 
the  account  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  specially  detailed.  The 
Latin  is  a  peculiar  and  crabbed  dialect,  said  to  present  the 
character  of  that  written  in  the  same  age  in  the  South  of 
France.  Sylvia  ti-avelled  so  surrounded  with  priests  that 
one  would  be  led  to  suppose  there  were  none  but  Christians 
in  the  country.  Yet  we  know  that,  while  in  some  villages 
all  had  professed  the  faith,  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country  at  least  half  the  population  was  pagan,  even  later 
than  the  time  of  her  visit.  In  Sinai  she  found  the  country 
guarded  by  detachments  of  the  Imperial  army,  as  a  defence 
against  the  Saracens,  or  pagan  Arabs,  who  had  been  knoAvn 
by  that  name  in  yet  earlier  times.  The  poor  lady  Avas  much 
troubled  by  the  ruggedness  of  the  desert  mountains,  and 
was  carried  to  the  top  of  Sinai  in  a  chair.  She,  however, 
ventured  over  Jordan  to  Mount  Nebo,  and  Avas  assured  that 
the  chux’ch  there  (Avhich  is  still  traceable  in  ruins)  contained 
Moses’  tomb,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  Avas  unknoAvn  to  the 
author  of  Deuteronomy.  A  little  to  the  north  she  saw  the 
‘  rock  stricken  by  Moses  ’  (at  the  place  now  called  ’Ayun 
Musa,  where  there  is  a.  fine  stream),  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  reflected  that  the  site  should  have  been  sought  in  the 
Sinai  desert.  W e  thus  see  that  places  were  already  being  shown 
by  the  clergy  in  situations  altogether  impossible,  and  accepted 
without  question  by  the  pilgrims.  But  of  the  pillar  of  salt 
into  which  Lot’s  wife  Avas  converted  she  says  :  ‘  Believe  me, 
‘  venerable  ladies,  the  pillar  itself  is  not  visible ;  only  the 
‘  place  is  shown.’  This  is  interesting,  because  we  shall  find. 
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in  a  later  age,  that  the  pillar  had  reappeared.  This  pillar 
was  very  famous  in  early  times,  and  a  long  Latin  poem 
concerning  its  remarkable  properties  is  to  be  found  in 
collections  of  the  works  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian. 

Another  site  which  she,  like  others,  visited  was  the  stone 
against  which  Job  rubbed  himself,  in  the  middle  of  the  plains 
of  Bashan.  This  also  was  an  impossible  site,  because  Job’s 
home  was  in  Edom  (as  Jerome  knew) ;  but  the  place  she 
visited  contained  a  church  which  Amr  I.  had  built,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  third  century  a.d.  It  is  still  shown  and  the 
pillar  remains — much  rubbed  by  pilgrims.  The  bishop  here 
told  her  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  identity,  because  in 
digging  they  had  come  across  a  stone  with  the  word  ‘  Job  ’ 
on  it,  probably  one  of  the  Greek  texts  abounding  in  this 
region  and  belonging  to  the  early  church  of  Amr. 

The  journey  to  Edessa  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  original  of  the  letter  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
King  Abgar  to  our  Lord,  which  was  the  glory  of  the  city. 
It  was  a  longer  version  of  two  well  known,  and  not  the 
shorter  one  preserved  by  Eusebius.  The  bishop  also  showed 
her  a  statue  of  Abgar  ‘  very  like  (they  said),  of  marble 
‘  which  shone  as  if  it  were  of  pearl.’  How  it  was  known 
to  be  a  good  likeness,  some  three  hundred  years  and  more 
after  the  death  of  the  supposed  monarch,  we  are  not  told. 
The  credulity  of  Sylvia,  indeed,  contrasts  throughout  with 
the  simple  but  sincere  piety  of  Paula ;  but  then  the  latter 
had  a  man  of  learning  and  genius  for  her  guide,  and  Sylvia 
was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  monks  and  priests. 

The  account  of  the  Jerusalem  ceremonies  is  tedious  in  its 
details,  but  contains  some  interesting  facts.  Lent  was 
observed  for  no  less  than  eight  weeks,  and  the  only  food 
taken  during  the  fast,  by  strict  observers,  was  a  kind  of 
water  gruel.  The  annual  baptism  was  performed  at  Easter ; 
and  was  a  rite  of  total  immersion  for  adults.  During  this 
service  the  account  of  the  treason  of  Judas  was  received  with 
loud  groans,  and  the  sermon  was  applauded  loudly.  This 
applause  in  church  is  also  mentioned  by  Chrysostom.  The 
bishops  always  spoke  in  Greek,  but  a  priest  interpreted  in 
Syriac  for  the  native  congregation,  and  another  in  Latin  for 
the  pilgrims  from  the  West.  The  ceremony  of  showing  the 
Holy  Cross  is  fully  described  as  follows : — 

‘  A  chair  is  placed  for  the  bishop  in  Golgotha,  behind  the  cross, 
which  stands  there  now ;  the  bishop  sits  in  the  chair ;  a  table  is 
]>laced  before  him,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  the  deacons  standing 
round  the  table.  Then  is  brought  a  silver-gilt  casket,  in  which  is  the 
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wood  of  the  Cross ;  it  is  opened,  and,  the  contents  being  taken  out, 
the  wood  of  the  Cross,  and  also  its  inscription,  are  placed  on  the  table. 
When  they  have  put  it  there  the  bishop,  as  he  sits,  takes  hold  of  the 
ends  of  the  holy  wood  with  his  hands,  and  the  deacons  standing  round 
guard  it.  It  is  thus  guarded  because  the  custom  is  that  every  one  ot 
the  people,  faithful  and  catechumens  alike,  leaning  forward,  bend  over 
the  table,  kiss  the  holy  wood,  and  pass  on.  And  it  is  said  that  at  one 
time  a  person  fixed  his  teeth  in  it,  and  so  stole  a  piece  of  the  holy 
wood.  It  is  now  guarded  by  the  deacons  standing  round,  so  that  no 
one  who  comes  may  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  again.  And  so  all  the 
people  pass  on  one  by  one,  bowing  their  bodies  down,  first  with  their 
forehead  then  with  their  eyes  touching  the  Cross  and  the  inscription, 
and  so  kissing  the  Cross  they  pass  by,  but  no  one  puts  forth  his  hand 
to  touch  it.  When  they  have  kissed  the  Cross  and  have  passed  by 
the  deacon  stands  and  holds  Solomon’s  ring,  and  the  horn  with  which 
kings  were  anointed  :  they  kiss  the  horn  and  touch  the  ring.’ 

With  regard  to  this  curious  account  of  very  early  Christian 
practices  and  beliefs,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  sale  of 
relics  had  developed  into  a  regular  trade  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  The  terrible  person  who  thus  carried  off 
a  piece  of  the  true  Cross  in  his  mouth  may  have  desired 
to  keep  it,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  he  meant  to  sell  it 
for  an  enormous  sum  to  some  church  in  Italy  or  elsewhere. 
In  addition  to  the  relics  above  mentioned,  others  were  shown 
in  530  A.D.,  or  perhaps  earlier — the  sponge,  the  spear,  and 
the  Holy  Grail  or  cup  of  the  Last  Supper.  This  latter  was 
of  onyx ;  but  in  637,  when  the  Cross  was  taken  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  Grail  also  disappeared,  for  in  670  a.d.  it  was  of 
silver.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  was  shown  at  Caesarea  as 
a  ‘  green  flagon,’  discovered  by  the  Genoese.  These  notices 
somewhat  conflict  with  one  more  familiar  to  us,  telling  how 
this  same  cup — 

‘  Arimathean  Joseph  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbury,  where  tlio  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,  mindful  of  our  Lord. 

And  there  a  while  it  bode.’ 

From  Paula  and  Sylvia  we  pass  on  half  a  century  to 
Antony  of  Piacenza,  whose  narrative  is  fuller  of  marvels  than 
those  that  precede,  and  than  most  of  those  written  later. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  pilgrim  was  very  credu¬ 
lous,  and  we  can  hardly  feel  secure  that  he  is  always  telling 
us  the  truth  ;  but  his  narrative  contains  several  interesting 
notes  as  to  the  customs  and  conditions  of  the  time,  which 
was  in  the  first  years  of  Justinian’s  reign,  or,  according  to 
Dr.  Tobler,  at  the  close  of  the  same  reign,  or  in  that  of  the 
usurper  Phocas ;  it  was,  at  any  rate,  after  the  building  of 
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Justinian’s  cliurcli  of  St.  Mary,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Aksa  Mosque,  in  which  Antony  saw  the  ‘  footprint  of 
‘  Christ,’  which  is  still  there  shown.  He  ascribes  also  to  this 
Emperor  the  construction  of  a  church  of  St.  Sophia,  still 
existing  in  the  barracks  north  of  the  Temple  inclosure,  but 
says  nothing  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  itself,  which  still,  no 
doubt,  remained  in  ruins,  occupied  only  by  the  Sacred  Eock 
which,  according  to  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim,  the  Jews  used 
each  year  to  visit  and  anoint.  The  counti-y  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  somewhat  ruinous  condition,  Beirut  having  been 
destroyed  as  well  as  Tripoli  and  Byblos,  by  earthquakes ; 
and  this  points  to  either  526  or  551  a.d.,  when  such  shocks 
are  known  to  have  occurred,  as  being  the  earliest  possible 
date.  Silk  was  also  being  manufactured  at  Tyre,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  silkworm  from  China  by  Justinian  is 
well  known. 

In  this  account,  and  in  several  others,  we  note  the  great 
influenee,  on  the  beliefs  of  the  pilgrims,  of  the  various 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  which  (in  their  pi'esent  forms  at  least) 
belong  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era — such  as 
the  pseudo-Matthew  in  Latin,  the  Protevangelinm  in  Coptic, 
the  Latin  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  which  quotes  the 
Vulgate  and  is  often  placed  with  Jerome’s  works,  the 
Histox’y  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter  in  Coptic,  and  the  older 
Gospel  of  Thomas  in  Greek  and  in  Syriac,  and  others  well 
known  of  the  same  period.  The  wild  legeixds  of  these  works, 
which  were  known  also  to  Muhammad,  are  sometimes  quoted 
by  our  pilgrims  down  to  the  twelfth  century  as  equally  to  be 
believed  with  the  incidents  of  the  four  Gospels.  Thus,  at 
Nazareth,  Antony  was  shown  ‘  the  book  from  which  our 
‘  Lord  was  set  to  learn  ABC  ’ — a  story  from  the  Gospel 
of  the  Infancy ;  and,  like  others,  he  speaks  of  Tabor  as 
the  site  of  the  Transfiguration,  following  the  lost  ‘  Gospel  of 
‘  the  Hebrews.’  He  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Jewish 
women  at  Nazareth,  said  to  be  a  special  favour  granted  by 
the  Virgin ;  and  the  Christian  women  of  the  town  are  still 
celebrated  for  their  good  looks. 

Passing  through  Samaria,  Antony  remarks  that — 

‘  In  the  streets  along  which  we  passed  the  Jews  followed  us  with 
straw,  burning  our  footsteps.  These  people  have  such  a  hatred  for 
Christ  that  they  will  scarcely  give  an  answer  to  Christians,  and  their 
custom  is  that  you  must  not  touch  anything  that  you  wish  to  buy  of 
them  before  you  have  given  them  its  price  ;  but  if  you  touch  it,  and 
do  not  buy  it,  they  are  offended  immediately.  And  outside  their  city 
(Sebaste)  they  have  a  building  in  which  is  a  person  who  answers 
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visitors.  Also  they  will  not  take  coins  from  your  hand,  but  you  must 
cast  them  into  water.  And  this  they  announce  to  you  when  you  enter 
into  their  city.  Do  not  spit,  for  if  you  spit  they  will  be  offended. 
In  the  evening  they  cleanse  themselves  with  water,  and  so  enter  their 
village  or  city.’ 

It  is  to  the  Samaritans,  rather  than  to  the  Jews,  that  this 
appears  to  refer.  They  have  always  been  more  exclusive 
than  the  great  Jewish  trading  nation,  and  about  this  time 
were  very  turbulent ;  in  the  fifth  century  they  massacred  the 
Greek  bishop  Terebinthus  ;  and  they  rose  throughout 
Palestine  in  529  a.d.,  plundering  the  churches  and  firing  the 
villages,  torturing  Christians,  especially  round  Samaria,  and 
killing  another  bishop,  Ammones.  They  had  only  recently 
been  put  down  by  Justinian  when  our  pilgrim  arrived. 

Another  curious  passage  in  this  itinerary  refers  to  the 
Epiphany  festival  on  the  Jordan  : — 

‘  The  priest  descends  into  the  river,  and,  at  the  hour  when  he  begins 
to  bless  the  water,  at  once  Jordan  with  a  mighty  noise  rolls  back  upon 
itself,  and  the  water  stands  still  until  the  baptism  is  completed.  And 
all  the  men  of  Ale.xandria  who  have  ships,  with  their  crew.s,  holding 
baskets  full  of  spices  and  balsams,  at  the  hour  when  the  priest  blesses 
the  water,  before  they  begin  to  baptise,  throw  these  baskets  into  the 
river,  and  take  thence  holy  water,  with  which  they  sprinkle  their  ships 
before  they  leave  port  for  a  voyage.’ 

The  miracle — like  others  mentioned  by  Antony — he  had 
not  witnessed :  the  offerings  to  the  river  savour  of  the  old 
paganism.  We  do  not  sneer  at  those  who  had  travelled  by 
land  and  sea  so  far  to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  who  so 
eagerly  desired  to  touch  and  to  see  what  Christ  had  touched 
and  seen  ;  but  we  regret  that  ‘  pious  fraud  ’  continually  pre¬ 
sented  to  these  simple  folk  forged  documents  and  pretended 
miracles,  which  have  ceased  to  be  believed  in  less  imaginative 
times.  Antony  believed  he  could  see  the  tracks  of  Pharaoh’s 
chariot  wheels  in  the  Ked  Sea  when  the  tide  was  low.  He 
was  shown  Mary’s  girdle,  and  the  chain  in  which  Judas  was 
hanged,  and  the  handkerchief  with  the  face  of  Christ  (in 
Egypt),  and  many  other  wonders.  At  Jerusalem  he  speaks 
of  the  Golgotha  chapel  as  covered  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  near  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he  saw  hanging  from 
iron  rods — 

‘  armlets  and  bracelet.^,  cliaius  and  necklaces,  coronets,  waistbands, 
awordbelts,  and  crowns  of  the  emperors  made  of  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  a  great  number  of  ornaments  given  by  empresses.  The 
whole  tomb,  whicli  is  shaped  like  the  goal  of  a  racecourse,  is  covered 
with  silver ;  an  altar  is  placed  before  the  tomb  under  some  golden 
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All  this  hoard  of  wealth,  due  to  the  piety  of  every  class, 
was  swept  away  in  614  a.d.,  when  the  Persian  fire  worship¬ 
pers,  under  Chosroes  II.,  took  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  the 
great  cathedral  of  Constantine  to  the  ground. 

More  interesting  to  the  student  ot  history  are  the  notes 
which  tell  us  that  at  this  time  the  patrols  of  the  Imperial 
army  were  stationed  throughout  the  Sinaitid  desert,  and  that 
ships  from  India  were  anchored  at  the  head  of  the  Ked  Sea 
Gulf  at  Akabah. 

We  cannot,  however,  fail  to  notice  how  shifting  were  the 
legends  of  the  age.  Antony  speaks  of  the  ‘  Pillar  of  Salt  ’ 
as  follows :  ‘  But  as  for  what  they  say  about  Lot’s  wife — 
‘  that  she  is  diminished  in  size  by  being  licked  by  animals, 
‘  it  is  not  true ;  but  she  stands  just  in  the  same  condition  as 
‘  she  originally  was.’  In  St.  Sylvia’s  time,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  she  no  longer  existed  at  all,  but  had  now  been  redis¬ 
covered  or  re-invented  a  century  later. 

In  637  A.D.  the  stern  and  ascetic  Omar  took  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  new  pilgrimages  were  undertaken  under  different  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Moslems  did  not  persecute  the  ‘  People  of  the 
‘  Book,’  whom  they  reduced  to  tribute ;  and  the  Khalifs  of 
Damascus,  and  their  successors  the  Abbasides,  at  Baghdad, 
were  tolerant.  It  was  only  when  the  Turks  and  Egyptians 
made  Syria  a  battlefield  that  the  troubles  of  the  pilgrims 
really  began.  Under  the  Arab  Khalifs — from  the  seventh 
to  the  eleventh  century — they  suffered  very  little  from  inter¬ 
ference,  when  accredited  by  local  governors. 

The  first  known  visitor  under  this  new  regime  was  Bishop 
Arculph  from  Gaul  in  670  a.d.  He  was  caught,  after  his 
return,  in  a  storm,  which  drove  him  to  Iona  in  the  Hebrides, 
where  Adamnanus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Hy,  became 
his  host  (according  to  Bede),  and  wrote  down  on  wax  tablets 
the  account  of  the  holy  places  by  Arculph  and  of  his  adven¬ 
tures,  transcribing  them,  as  he  tells  us,  afterwards  on 
parchment.  At  the  time  of  Arculph’s  visit,  the  Khalif  of 
Islam  had  his  capital  at  Damascus,  being  Muawiyah,  who 
was  the  son  of  Abu  Sofian,  Muhammad’s  enemy,  whose  con¬ 
version  saved  Mecca  from  a  terrible  confiict.  No  descendant 
of  the  Prophet  was  recognised,  for  Hasan  had  just  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  Syrian  rival.  As  yet  the  building  of  stately 
Moslem  mosques  and  oratories,  such  as  Abd  el  Melek  raised 
in  688  A.D.  over  the  Holy  Rock  where  once  Herod’s  temple 
stood,  had  not  commenced,  and  Arculph  thus  describes  the 
site : — 

*  But  in  that  amous  place  where  once  the  Temple  had  been 
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magnificently  built,  placed  near  the  eastern  wall,  the  Saracens  now 
frequent  a  square  prayer-house,  which  they  have  rudely  built, 
constructing  it  by  raising  boards  and  beams  on  some  remains  of 
ru'n-«.  This  house  can,  it  is  said,  hold  three  thousand  men  at  once.’ 

This  temporary  building  seems  to  have  been  the  mosque 
built  by  Omar.  The  Holy  Rock  had  been  cleansed  and 
excavated,  and  Omar  placed  the  mosque  purposely  on  the  east, 
so  that  Moslems  should  not  be  thought  to  turn  to  the  Temple 
in  prayer  rather  than  to  Mecca  as  the  Prophet  had  given 
command. 

Arculph’s  account,  though  very  sober  and  valuable,  does 
not  materially  add  to  our  knowledge.  The  Holy  Cross, 
recovered  from  the  Persians  by  Heraclius,  had  been  carried 
away  to  Constantinople  when  Omar  approached  Jerusalem. 
The  Holy  Grail  was  replaced  by  a  silver  cup,  and  new  relics 
were  shown — such  as  the  napkin  from  Christ’s  tomb  and 
the  cloth  which  (as  related  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels)  Mary 
wove  in  the  Temple ;  and  of  these  many  marvels  were 
believed.  Jerusalem  was  now  supposed  to  be  the  ‘  centre  of 
‘  the  world,’  and  Arculph  says  that  the  sun  casts  no  shadows 
there  at  the  solstice.  One  very  remarkable  statement  of  this 
pilgrim  is,  that  a  pine  wood  existed  north  of  Hebron  which 
supplied  Jerusalem  with  firewood  ;  for  this  forest,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  is  quite  possible,  has  now  entirely  disappeared 
in  the  progress  of  disforesting  the  country.  Abraham’s  oak 
was  now  a  flourishing  tree,  having  been  only  a  stump  in 
Jerome’s  time,  of  which  chips  were  sent  all  over  Christendom  ; 
but  a  later  pilgrim  explains  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that 
it  had  grown  again  from  the  I'oots. 

It  was  not  until  about  754  a.d.  that  the  first  English 
pilgrim  who  has  left  us  a  record  reached  the  Holy  Land. 
This  was  Willibald,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  whose 
mother’s  brother  was  Boniface  the  English  apostle,  who 
converted  the  Germans.  The  mother — Winna — was  related 
to  Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  and  Willibald’s  father,  Richard,  is 
also  said  to  have  been  a  petty  king.  An  interesting  note  of 
the  customs  of  Saxons  is  contained  in  this  record. 

‘  And  when  hi.s  parents,  in  great  anxiety  of  mind,  were  in  suspense 
ns  to  the  death  of  their  son,  they  made  an  offering  of  him  before  the 
Cross  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  For  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Saxon 
race  that,  on  many  estates  of  the  nobles  and  of  good  men,  they  are 
wont  to  have,  not  a  church,  but  the  standard  of  the  holy  Cross,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  our  Lord  and  reverenced  with  great  honour,  lifted  up  on  high 
so  as  to  be  convenient  for  the  frequency  of  daily  prayer.  There  they 
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laid  him  before  the  Cross  .  .  .  and  the  former  health  of  the  child  was 
restored  to  him.’ 

Equally  interesting  is  the  notice  of  Willibald’s  reception 
by  the  Pope  (Gregory  III.)  as  showing  that  the  English 
monk  little  expected  the  Papal  pretensions :  ‘  Then  Willibald 
‘  promised  obedience  if  he  got  leave  of  his  abbot.  The 
‘  supreme  pontiff  at  once  said,  “  If  I  were  pleased  to  send 
‘  “  the  Abbot  Petronax  himself  anywhere,  he  would  certainly 
‘  “  have  no  liberty  or  power  to  object.”  ’  Willibald  was  a 
monk  of  Waltham — probably  Bishop’s  Waltham,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire — and  he  set  out  from  the  ‘  Hamelmuth,’  or  mouth  of 
the  Hamble,  near  Southampton,  crossing  over  to  the  Seine, 
where  he  pitched  a  tent  near  Rouen,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Rome  and  to  Syracuse  in  Sicily.  Sailing  to  Ephesus  and 
Cyprus,  he  landed  at  Tortosa,  and  went  inland  to  Emesa 
north  of  Damascus,  where  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
‘  Mirmuinni,’  or  Emir  el  Mnmentn,  ‘  Prince  of  the  Faithful.’ 
The  Damascus  dynasty  had  just  been  overcome  by  the 
descendants  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Muhammad,  and  the  new 
comers  were  regarded  as  spies.  Fortunately  a  Spaniard  had 
a  brother  in  the  governor’s  service,  and  these  two  stood  the 
friends  of  the  pilgrim  and  his  companions,  saying ;  ‘  From 
‘  the  western  shores,  where  the  sun  sets,  these  men  have 
‘  come,  and  we  know  not  any  land  beyond  them  and  there  is 
‘  nothing  biit  water  ;  ’  and  the  prince  answered  and  said  to 
them,  ‘  Why  should  we  punish  them  ?  They  have  committed 
‘  no  offence.  Give  them  liberty  and  let  them  depart.’ 

Such  was  the  Arab  tolerance,  in  strict  accord  with  their 
Prophet’s  teaching  as  to  Christians.  In  the  midst  of  his 
captivity  Willibald  was  allowed  to  go  twice  weekly  to  the 
bath  house,  and  on  Sunday  to  the  famous  and  ancient 
church  of  Emesa.  As  yet  we  do  not  read  of  any  such  enmity 
between  Greeks  and  Latins  as  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  an  English  pilgrim  would  not  have  visited 
a  Greek  church ;  or  of  any  persecution,  such  as  the  Egyptian 
Khalif  Hakem  inflicted  on  Christians  somewhat  later. 

Willibald  travelled  in  all  for  seven  years,  visiting  Damas¬ 
cus  and  going  through  Palestine  to  Jerusalem.  He  returned 
to  the  north  and  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Rome. 
One  curious  passage  may  be  noted  in  his  journal. 

‘  Bishop  Willibald,  when  he  Avas  in  Jernsaleni,  bought  himself  some 
balsam,  and  filled  a  calabash  with  it.  He  took  a  cane  which  was 
hollow  and  had  a  bottom.  He  filled  that  cane  with  petroleum,  and 
put  that  inside  the  calabash,  and  cut  that  cane  even  with  the  calabash, 
so  that  the  edges  of  both  seemed  alike  even,  and  then  he  closed  the 
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nioutli  of  the  calabash.  And  when  they  came  to  the  city  o£  Tyre,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  took  them,  bound  them,  and  examined  all  their 
baggage,  in  order  to  find  ont  if  they  had  anything  contraband  hidden  ; 
and  if  they  had  found  anything,  they  would  at  once  have  martyred 
them  with  punishment.  But  when  they  examined  everything  they 
found  nothing,  except  the  calabash  which  Willibald  had,  and  they 
opened  it  and  smelled  what  was  inside.  And  when  they  smelled  the 
petroleum,  because  it  was  in  the  cane  above  the  balsam  which  was  in 
the  calabash,  under  the  petroleum,  they  found  nought,  and  so  they  let 
them  go.’ 

It  would  seem  that  fraud  upon  the  custom-house  was  not 
considered  wrong  by  a  bishop,  who  became  afterwards  a 
Saint — at  least,  in  paynim  countries. 

Another  curious  superstition  is  also  only  noticed  by  this 
writer,  in  connexion  with  two  pillars  in  the  church  on  Olivet. 

‘  The  man  who  can  creep  between  the  wall  and  the  pillars 
‘  is  free  from  his  sins,’  says  Willibald.  This  superstition 
existed  among  Moslems  down  to  the  present  century  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  two  columns  in  the  Aksa  Mosque,  and  still 
survives  in  the  Mosque  of  Kairtvan  in  Tunis.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  old  rite  of  ‘  threading  the  needle  ’  in  Eipon 
cathedral  and  of  many  customs  of  squeezing  through  ring- 
stones  or  under  cromlech  tablestones  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  good  bishop  lived  to  eighty  years  of  age  after  these 
adventures  of  his  youth,  and  died  at  Eichstadt,  where  his 
body  rests  in  his  own  cathedral. 

In  the  first  century  of  the  decline  of  the  great  Khalifs  of 
Baghdad,  Bernard,  a  Breton  monk  from  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land, 
travelling  first  to  Rome.  He  found  the  Saracens  in 
possession  of  Bail  and  transporting  thousands  of  Italian 
Clu'istians  captives  to  Egypt  and  Barbary,  After  a  month’s 
sailing  he  reached  Alexandria,  whei’e  heavy  tolls  were  levied, 
and  so  entered  Palestine  from  the  south  by  Gaza.  Ilis 
account  contains  the  first  known  notice  of  the  miracle  of  the 
Holy  Eire,  which  must  have  been  a  recent  custom,  or  Antony 
and  Willibald,  Sylvia  and  Paula,  would  not  all  alike  have 
been  silent  on  the  subject.  He  also  speaks  of  the  hospice 
for  pilgrims  erected  by  Charlemagne  in  Jerusalem,  near  the 
site  afterwards  famous  as  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John.  Charlemagne  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  great  Baghdad  Khalif  Harun-er-Rashid,  and  it  was 
indeed  believed  in  the  eleventh  century  that  the  famous 
emperor  had  visited  the  Holy  City  in  the  ninth,  as  is  shown 
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by  the  song  or  ballad  called  ‘  Chanson  du  Voyage  de 
‘  Charlemagne,’  dating  about  1075  a.d.  : — 

‘  Mult  fu  liez  Charlemagne  de  cele  grant  beltet, 

Vit  de  cleres  colurs  le  moustier  peintiiret 
De  martirs  e  de  virgenes  e  de  granz  majestez, 

E  les  curs  de  la  lune  e  les  festes  anvels 
E  les  lavacres  cnrre,  e  les  peisons  par  men’ 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  custom  of  painting  oraries  in 
churches  continued  much  later,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Church  of  the  Cross  near  Jerusalem.  But  the  legendary 
visit  of  Charlemagne  is  not  noticed  by  Bernard,  who  speaks 
only  of  the  hostel  and  of  a  noble  library  in  Jerusalem  as 
given  by  the  ‘  glorious  Emperor  Charles,’  as  he  calls  him. 
Bernard  was  not  admitted  into  the  mosque  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  enclosure,  but  he  speaks  very  well  of  the  Moslem 
government  under  El  Mut’azz : — 

‘  The  Christians  and  the  pagans  have  there  such  a  peace  between 
them  that  if  I  should  go  a  journey,  and  in  the  journey  my  camel  or 
ass  that  carries  my  baggage  should  die,  and  I  should  leave  everything 
there,  without  a  guard,  and  go  to  the  next  town  to  get  another,  on  my 
return  I  should  find  all  my  property  untouched.  The  law  of  public 
safety  there  is  such  that,  if  they  find  in  a  city,  or  on  the  sea,  or  on  the 
road,  any  man  journeying,  by  night  or  by  day,  without  a  letter  or 
some  mark  of  a  king  or  prince  of  that  land,  he  is  immediately  thrown 
into  prison,  till  the  time  he  can  give  a  good  account  whether  he  be  a 
spy  or  not.’ 

In  spite  of  the  piratical  attacks  on  the  Italian  coast,  the 
Moslem  empire,  in  these  palmy  days,  presented  a  civilisation 
very  far  superior  to  any  in  Europe.  The  Arab  rule  had  been 
just  and  tolerant  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  extended 
from  India  to  Spain,  and  owned  a  single  Khalif  at  Baghdad. 
Charlemagne’s  library  could  probably  not  compare  with  the 
rich  collections  of  works  on  science,  religion,  philosophy, 
geography,  and  history,  which  Baghdad  could  boast ;  and 
the  triumph  of  Islam  over  the  gross  tyranny  and  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  Byzantines  preserved  for  Europe  a  wealth  of 
learning  which  was  as  yet  only  kept  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Western  peoples  by  the  veto  of  the  Popes  against  the 
Arabic  language. 

In  the  tenth  century  this  peaceful  condition  of  Syria  gave 
way  to  furious  strife  between  contending  powers,  until,  in 
969  A.D.,  Muez,  the  Egyptian  Sultan,  who  claimed  descent 
from  Fatima,  the  Prophet’s  daughter,  and  whose  fathers  had 
ruled  in  the  sacred  city  of  Kairwan,  in  Tunis,  advanced  from 
his  capital  at  Cairo,  and  seized  on  Palestine.  In  the  north 
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the  Seljuk  power  was  already  arising,  and  the  old  tolerance 
was  to  give  place  to  bitter  Christian  persecutions,  until  the 
wrath  of  Europe  was  raised  by  Peter  the  Hermit.  Hence 
we  have  no  records  of  pilgrim  journeys  at  all  between  the 
time  of  Bernard’s  visit  and  the  first  years  of  the  Frankish 
rule,  although  pilgrims  did  again  begin  to  crowd  into  the 
country,  after  the  conversion  of  the  Hungarians  (about 
1050  A.D.),  when  the  northern  road  through  Constantinople 
became  open. 

During  this  period,  however,  Moslem  pilgrims  took  the 
place  of  Christian  palmers,  and  two  valuable  accounts — one 
in  Arabic,  one  in  Persian — have  been  published  in  the 
series  under  consideration,  belonging  to  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  geography  of  El  Mukaddasi, 
dating  about  985  a.d.,  at  a  time  when  Islam  was  divided 
under  three  Khalifs,  at  Baghdad,  Cairo,  and  Cordova.  The 
author,  whose  real  name  was  8hems-ed-din,  ‘  the  Sun  of  the 
‘  Faith,’  was  called  El  Mukaddasi,  or  the  ‘  Man  of  the  Holy 
‘  City,’  because  born  in  Jerusalem  in  946  a.d.  His  mother’s 
family  was  Persian,  and  he  was  himself  a  traveller  in  other 
countries,  and  had  been  well  educated  in  law  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  shared  much  of  the 
credulity  of  the  age,  and  some  of  his  legends  surpass  any 
told  by  the  pilgrims.  His  geography  is  fuller  and  more 
interesting  than  most  Arab  works  of  the  kind,  and  contains 
a  very  good  account  of  the  products  and  revenue  of  Syria, 
and  of  the  condition  of  its  cities  and  their  inhabitants.  He 
is  also  naturally  the  first  to  describe  the  beautiful  Dome  of 
the  Rock,  built  by  Abd  el  Melek,  and  now  very  incorrectly 
called  by  tourists  the  ‘  Mosque  of  Omar,’  since  it  is  not  a 
mosque,  and  was  not  built  by  Omar.  The  true  builder  is, 
however,  mentioned  yet  earlier  by  the  historian  Y’akubi,  in 
874  A.D. 

The  most  interesting  indications  in  the  work  of  El 
Mukaddasi  are  those  concerning  the  Moslem  relations  with 
Christians  in  the  tenth  century,  before  the  rise  of  the 
crusading  spirit.  Of  this  he  says : — 

‘  Throughout  Syria  there  dwell  men  of  wealth  and  of  commerce, 
and  those  neither  rich  nor  poor ;  also  lawyers,  booksellers,  artisans, 
and  doctors.  But  the  people  live  ever  in  terror  of  the  Byzantines, 
almost  as  though  they  were  in  a  foreign  land,  for  their  frontiers  are 
continually  ravaged,  and  their  fortresses  are  again  and  again  destroyed. 
Nor  are  the  Syrians  equal  to  the  Persians  in  either  science,  religion, 
or  intelligence.  Some  have  become  apostates,  while  others  pay  tri- 
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bute  to  the  infidels,  thus  setting  obedience  to  created  man  before 
obedience  to  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  The  populace,  too,  is  ignorant  and 
seditious,  and  the  Syrians  show  neither  zeal  for  the  Holy  War,  nor 
honour  to  those  who  fight  against  the  infidel.’ 

‘  Into  this  harbour  (at  Tyre)  the  ships  come  every  night,  and  then 
a  chain  is  drawn  across,  whereby  the  Greeks  are  prevented  from 
molesting  them.’ 

‘  All  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  province  of  Syria  are  the  watch- 
stations,  where  the  levies  assemble.  The  war  ships  and  the  galleys  of 
the  Greeks  also  come  into  the  ports,  bringing  aboard  of  them  the 
captives  taken  from  the  Moslems  :  for  these  they  offer  ransom — three 
for  the  hundred  dinars’  [the  old  Babylonian  price  of  a  slave,  about 
16/.  per  head]. 

‘  You  will  not  find  any  baths  dirtier  than  those  of  the  Holy  City 
(•Jerusalem),  nor  in  any  town  are  provisions  dearer.  Learned  men 
are  few,  and  the  Christians  numerous,  and  the  sivme  are  unmannerly 
in  the  public  places  .  .  .  also  the  schools  are  not  attended,  for  there 
are  no  lectures.  Everywhere  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  have  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  mosque  is  empty  of  either  congregation  or 
assembly  of  learned  men.’ 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  this  Moslem  writer  speaks  of 
Samaritans  in  all  parts  of  Palestine.  From  the  ‘  Samaritan 
*  Chronicle  ’  we  know  that  this  interesting  people,  after  having 
been  long  at  enmity  with  their  Byzantine  rulers,  began  to 
flourish  after  the  victory  of  Omar,  perhaps  because  the  Mos¬ 
lems  specially  hated  the  Jews.  They  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  and  to  Egypt  and  Damascus,  and  remained  so 
spread  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  Norman  chronicles 
inform  us.  Even  within  the  nineteenth  century  they  had 
synagogues  in  Gaza,  Alexandria,  and  Damascus,  and  only 
recently  died  out  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  except  the  few 
survivors  at  Shechem. 

The  Persian  account  of  Palestine,  by  Nasr,  son  of 
Khusrau,  in  1047  a.d.,  is  much  less  interesting,  except  for 
its  topography.  The  churches  of  the  various  sites  round 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  been  burned  by  the  insane 
Egyptian  Khalif  Hakem,  in  1010  a.d.,  and  great  indigna¬ 
tion  arose  in  Europe  when  Bishop  Radulph  brought  the 
news.  In  1031  the  Emperor  Romanus  obtained  leave  from 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt  to  rebuild  them,  and  the  work  was 
nearly  finished  when  Nasr  visited  Jerusalem.  William  of 
Tyre  says  that  the  new  buildings  were  very  small;  but  Nasr, 
intending  probably  the  whole  enceinte  of  the  various  chapels, 
calls  it  large. 

‘  At  the  present  day  the  church  is  a  most  spacious  building,  and  is 
capable  of  holding  eight  thousand  persons.  The  edifice  is  built  with 
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the  utmost  skill,  of  coloured  marbles,  with  ornamentation  and  sculp¬ 
tures.  Inside  the  church  is  everywhere  adorned  with  Byzantine 
brocade,  worked  in  gold  with  pictures.  And  they  have  portrayed 
Jesus — peace  be  upon  Him  ! — who  at  times  is  shown  riding  upon  an 
ass.  There  are  also  pictures  representing  others  of  the  Prophets,  as, 
for  instance,  Abraham  and  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  with  his 
sons — peace  be  Upon  them  all !  These  pictures  are  overlaid  with  a 
varnish  of  the  oil  of  Sandarus,  and  for  the  face  of  each  portrait  they 
have  made  a  plate  of  thin  glass,  which  is  set  thereon,  and  is  perfectly 
transparent.’ 

In  the  mosque  Nasr  speaks  of  Hainzah’s  shield,  which 
still  exists ;  and  he  mentions  several  Moslem  shrines  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  still  revered.  His 
travels  were  of  very  great  extent,  for  he  started  from  Merv, 
and  came  by  Lake  Van  and  Harran  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
so,  crossing  to  Jeddah  and  Mecca,  went  to  Basrah,  and  back 
to  Merv,  and  finally  to  Balkh.  At  this  time  the  Fatimite 
Khalif  of  Egypt  was  holding  both  Mecca  and  Jerusalem, 
and  thus  possessed  one  of  the  chief  claims  to  the  Khalifate 
— namely,  the  lordship  of  the  two  sanctuaries,  which  gave 
the  title  Hdmi  el  Haramein,  or  ‘  guardian  of  the  two  sacred 
‘  places,’  which  is  still  a  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

The  various  travels  so  noticed  give  a  fairly  continuous 
account  of  the  condition  of  Syria  from  Constantine  to  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and  the  genuine  and  contemporary  character 
of  the  documents  renders  them  of  high  importance.  With 
the  Crusades  we  enter  on  a  new  epoch,  in  which  pilgrim 
accounts  have  only  a  secondai’y  importance,  because  the 
materials  for  history  become  so  much  more  abundant.  In 
addition  to  regular  histories,  like  that  of  William  of  Tyre, 
and  to  elaborate  guide-books  and  geographies,  we  have  now 
the  cartularies  of  various  orders  and  churches,  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  their  lands,  and  even,  as  we  shall  see,  royal  letters 
in  the  original.  The  customs  of  the  age  are  as  well  known 
as  the  history  of  the  Frankish  kings,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  fiefs  held  by  the  various  barons  under  the  King  of 
Jerusalem  can  be  laid  down  very  exactly,  while  the 
topography  becomes  minute,  and  the  existing  churches  and 
castles  with  inscriptions  on  their  walls,  and  tombstones, 
pictures  in  mosaic  and  in  fresco — often  with  long  inscrip¬ 
tions — mottoes  and  Latin  hexameter  epitaphs,  seals  of  kings 
and  bishops,  coins  and  medals,  Arabic  inscriptions  with 
dates,  and  other  materials,  make  the  two  centuries  of  Frank 
domination  abundantly  intelligible.  Even  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  rules  of  the  great  orders  of  the  Temple, 
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the  Hospital,  St.  Lazarus,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights  are 
known,  with  full  details  as  to  crusading  armour,  ships  of 
war  and  of  trade,  engines  and  the  composition  of  Greek  fire, 
the  amusements  of  the  baronial  halls  of  Palestine,  and  the 
relations  of  the  barons  to  their  native  Christian  and  Moslem 
vassals. 

Into  this  interesting  subject — the  Norman  rule  from  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  in  1099  a.d.  by  Godfrey  down  to  the 
final  loss  of  Acre  in  1291  a.d — we  cannot  enter,  and  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  pilgrim  diaries  and  descriptions, 
which  now  become  numerous  and  far  more  detailed  than 
before.  The  most  remarkable  points  are  the  enmity  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  ;  the  gradual  encroachment  on 
the  royal  power  by  the  religious  and  military  orders,  which 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  final  catastrophe  ;  and  the 
numerous  changes  in  the  sacred  sites  and  legends,  which 
were  caused  by  the  ignorance  of  the  western  invaders ; 
together  with  the  organisation  of  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hosts  of  palmers  and  knights,  on  whose  assistance 
the  Christians  of  the  kingdom  so  much  depended  in  their 
contests  with  the  Egyptians  and  with  the  Turks  and  Persians 
led  by  Saladin. 

The  earliest  of  the  crusading  diaries  is  that  of  Saewulf  in 
1102-3  A.D.  He  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  merchant  of  Worcester, 
who  in  his  old  age  became  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Malmes¬ 
bury.  He  set  out  from  Bari  on  an  unlucky,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  ‘  an  Egyptian  day  ’ — the  13th  of  July — and  was 
wrecked,  but  finally  reached  Jaffa,  after  passing  Corinth, 
Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus.  At  this  time  the  seas  were 
full  of  vessels  of  war  and  of  trade,  ‘  dromunds,  gulafres,  cats,’ 
and  ‘  busses  ;  ’  and  at  Jaffa  he  describes  a  terrible  storm  and 
general  shipwreck,  from  which  he  escaped  by  going  early  on 
land.  He  is  the  first  to  speak  of  the  Palmers,  so  called  from 
the  palms  which  they  bought  in  Jerusalem,  in  Palmer  Street, 
near  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  was  then 
just  beginning  to  be  built  on  its  present  plan,  being  mainly 
Norman  workmanship  throughout. 

Not  long  after  Ssewulf,  Sigurd,  King  of  Norway,  came  to 
Palestine — in  1107  a.d. — and,  as  William  of  Tyre  tells  us, 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Beirut  in  1110  a.d.  The  Saga 
describing  his  adventures  does  not,  however,  contain  much 
of  interest,  and  the  travels  of  the  Russian  abbot  Daniel 
(between  1106  and  1125  a,d.  as  variously  dated)  are  more 
important.  The  Russians  had  only  become  Christians  about 
tlie  close  of  the  tenth  century,  and  pilgrims  began  to  come 
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from  Russia  about  1022  a.d.  The  Abbot  Daniel  came  from 
the  province  of  Tchernigov,  in  Little  Russia,  and  compares 
the  Jordan  to  the  River  Snor  in  that  province.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  ruggedness  of  the  Syrian  mountains — no 
doubt,  as  contrasted  with  the  plains  of  Southern  Russia. 
He  is  not  conspicuous  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
and  makes  several  new  and  curious  mistakes,  confusing  the 
narratives  of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua  and  making  Saul  the 
‘  King  of  Judah.’  He  is  the  first  to  mention  the  Convent  of 
the  Cross,  west  of  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  all  those  famous 
legends  of  the  middle  ages,  which  traced  the  Cross  through¬ 
out  history,  from  the  time  when  it  grew  out  of  Adam’s  skull 
from  a  shoot  of  the  tree  of  life  which  Seth  brought  from 
Paradise.  It  appears  from  his  narrative  also  that  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  Holy  Fire  was  then  celebrated  by  the  Latins 
as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  and  he  exults  because,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit,  it  only  lighted  Greek  lamps  and  left 
the  Frankish  lamps  unignited. 

Another  account  belonging  to  the  early  crusading  period 
(about  1130  A.D.)  is  generally  named  after  Fetellus,  and  was 
apparently  much  in  request  and  often  copied  and  republished. 
Leon  Allatius  published  it  in  1653  a.d.,  and  Fetellus  seems 
probably  to  have  lived  two  generations  later  than  the 
original  author,  for  the  choir  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  Cathe¬ 
dral  is  described  by  the  latter  as  still  building.  This 
tractate  adds  several  new  marvels,  which  later  writers 
repeat,  such  as  the  account  of  the  ‘  Cradle  of  Christ  ’  (which 
is  still  shown  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Temple  enclosure, 
and  is  a,  niche  for  a  Roman  statue  laid  flat),  and  the 
‘  Field  of  Red  Earth  ’  at  Hebron,  out  of  which  Adam  was 
made  and  which  we  learn  the  pilgrims  used  to  eat.  The 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  could  then  be  seen  under  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  (which  Pere  Lievin  still  believes  in 
the  present  century),  and  no  bird  can  fly,  says  Fetellus, 
across  these  waters — an  idea  which  the  observations  of 
explorers  have  disproved,  if,  indeed,  disproof  were  wanted. 
The  account  of  Fetellus  is  valuable  only  for  its  topography, 
and  his  marvellous  tales  of  Sinai  show  that  he  never  visited 
that  region. 

The  description  of  the  Holy  Land  by  John  of  Wurzburg 
(a  priest)  is  more  valuable  than  the  preceding,  and  especially 
as  regards  his  account  of  Abd  el  Melek’s  building  over  the 
Holy  Rock,  as  it  appeared  in  about  1160-1170  a.d.  He  could 
not  decide  what  was  the  origin  of  this  beautiful  chapel,  and 
says  that  it  was  variously  ascribed  to  Constantine,  Heraclius, 
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Justinian,  or  an  ‘  Emperor  of  Memphis  ’ — apparently  a 
Eatimite.  It  was,  however,  regarded  as  occupying  the  site 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  frescoes  painted  on  its  walls  by  the 
Franks  (which  still  remain,  though  covered  over  with 
a  marble  casing)  presented  subjects  from  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels.  The  ‘  footprint  ’  on  the  sacred  rock,  called  in  our 
own  times  that  of  Muhammad,  was  in  the  twelfth  century 
adored  as  that  of  Christ,  in  addition  to  the  older  one  in  the 
Aksa  mosque  and  to  that  on  Olivet. 

William  of  Tyre  was  equally  at  a  loss  as  to  the  history  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  for  he  tells  us  (Hist.  i.  2  and  viii.  2)  ; — 

‘  There  are  in  this  same  Temple-building,  both  inside  and  outside, 
Tery  ancient  records  in  mosaic  work,  in  letters  of  the  Arab  idiom, 
which  are  believed  to  be  of  his  (Omar’s)  time,  in  which  are  clearly 
given  the  builder’s  name,  the  time  when  the  work  was  done,  and  its 
cost.’ 

These  texts  were  first  read  by  De  Vogiie,  and  give  the 
date  of  the  building  in  the  time,  not  of  Omar,  but  of  Abd 
el  Melek.  The  reason  why  the  chapel  was  thought  to  be 
Byzantine  is  that  pillars  first  hewn  for  churches  of  the 
fourth  and  sixth  centuries  were  used  in  its  erection  ;  but 
neither  the  texts  nor  the  pilgrim  accounts  in  any  way 
countenance  the  idea  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  existed 
before  688  a.d. 

The  account  by  John  of  Wurzburg  also  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  growing  jealousiesbetween  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
By  the  law  of  the  kingdom  all  the  Eastern  bishops — 
Armenian,  Greek,  Syrian,  Georgian,  Coptic,  &c. — were 
made  suffragans  to  the  Latin  bishops,  under  the  Patriarchs 
of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  They  felt,  however,  very  bitterly 
the  intrusion  of  the  foreign  prelates  from  the  West  and  the 
loss  of  their  power  and  wealth.  The  account  given  by 
John  of  Wurzburg  omits  all  mention  of  the  sacred  sites  held 
by  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  this  rule  is  observed  by  later 
Norman  writers  as  well.  It  is  also  interesting  to  find  that, 
even  thus  early,  the  Templars  were  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Speaking  of  their  new  church  and  palace  (now  the  Aksa 
mosque),  this  writer  says  : — 

‘  It  gives  a  large  amount  of  alms  to  the  poor  in  Christ,  but  not  a 
tenth  part  of  that  which  is  done  by  the  Hospitallers.  The  house  has 
also  many  knights  for  the  defence  of  the  land  of  the  Christians,  but 
they  have  the  misfortune,  I  know  not  whether  truly  or  falsely,  to 
have  their  fair  fame  aspersed  with  the  reproach  of  treachery,  which, 
indeed,  was  clearly  proved  in  the  well-known  affair  of  Damascus 
under  King  Conrad  ’  (of  the  Komans). 
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The  Templai’s  somewhat  later  gradually  bought  up  the 
lands  of  various  ruined  barons,  and  became  as  powerful  as 
did  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  other  great  orders 
of  ecclesiastics,  whose  lands — widely  spread  over  the  best  of 
the  conquered  districts — were  for  the  most  part  gifts  of 
kings  or  of  pious  nobles.  The  Hospitallers  also  acquired  such 
.  possessions,  but  escaped  the  odium  of  which  the  Templars 
became  the  object,  especially  after  the  loss  of  the  kingdom, 
in  consequence  of  the  bad  advice  of  their  Master  before  the 
Battle  of  Hattin.  The  Order  was  suspected  to  aim  at 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  be  in  league 
with  the  Saracens.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  Moslem  belief  and  character  had 
much  undermined  the  old  narrow  fanaticism,  and  led  at 
times  to  scepticism  among  the  educated  Norman  nobles,  who 
could  often  read  and  write  Arabic.  We  must  not,  however, 
forget  Joinville’s  account  of  his  adventures  with  the  Templars, 
during  the  unlucky  Crusade  of  St.  Louis.  He  had  lelt  the 
greater  part  of  his  money  in  the  charge  of  the  Grand 
Master,  and  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  it  back  till  he 
threatened  to  make  an  exposure  of  the  Order. 

‘  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  (on  the  fifth  day  after)  accosted 
me  with  a  smile,  and  told  me  he  had  found  my  money — to  my  great 
joy,  as  I  was  in  very  great  need  of  it;  and  I  took  care  in  future  not 
to  trouble  these  monks  witli  the  keeping  of  my  cash.’ 

It  appears  from  John  of  Wurzburg’s  account  that  there 
was  great  national  jealousy  in  his  time  between  the  French 
and  Germans.  He  is  indignant  that  the  credit  of  the  con¬ 
quest  should  be  given  to  the  former. 

‘  Although,  however,  Duke  Godirey  and  his  brother  IJaldwin,  who 
was  made  king  in  Jerusalem  after  him — which  the  duke  through 
humility  refused  to  be  before — were  men  of  our  country  ;  yet,  since 
only  a  few  of  our  people  remained  there  with  them,  and  very  many  of 
the  others,  with  great  haste  and  home-sickness,  retTirned  to  their 
native  land,  the  entire  country  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  other 
nations — Frenchmen,  Lorrainers,  Normans,  Provencals,  Auvergnats, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Burgundians,  who  took  no  part  in  the 
crusade  ;  and  also  no  part  of  the  city,  not  even  in  the  smallest  street, 
was  set  apart  for  the  Germans.’ 

In  these  troubles  and  jealousies  we  see  already  the  seed  of 
the  dissensions  which  ruined  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Italians  had  the  best  right  of  any  to  a  share  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Latins,  for  they  were  the  first  to  open  a  way,  through 
their  ancient  trading  relations  with  the  country.  In  the 
tenth  centui’y  the  merchants  of  Amalfi  had  founded  the 
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monastery  of  St.  John  Eleemon  in  Jerusalem,  and  they  had 
a  quarter  of  their  own  in  Antioch  before  the  first  crusade. 

Another  valuable  tract  by  Theodorich — about  1172  a.d. — 
has  very  much  in  common  with  the  preceding  account,  and 
it  is  also  connected  with  Wurzburg,  though  nothing  is  cer¬ 
tainly  known  as  to  its  author.  In  this  account,  as  in  others 
of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  explain  how  the  site  of  Calvary  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  seeing  that  the  Epistle  tells  us  that  ‘  Christ  suffered 
‘  without  the  gate.*  The  objection  was  met  by  a  theory  of 
the  growth  of  the  ancient  city,  which,  however  firmly 
believed,  had  no  foundation  in  fact ;  for  the  traditional  site 
was  as  much  within  the  walls  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  as  it 
was  in  the  times  of  the  later  pilgrims.  The  influence  of  the 
opinions  of  twelfth-century  writers  is,  however,  not  quite 
exhausted  even  now. 

By  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  account  of  the 
Holy  City  is,  however,  that  written  after  the  conquest  by 
Saladin,  and  known  as  the  ‘  Citez  de  Jherusalem  ’  by  an 
author  whose  name  is  lost.  Here  we  learn  the  position  of 
all  the  churches  (of  which  there  were  twenty  in  an  area  of 
200  acres  within  the  walls,  not  counting  the  chapels  of  the 
Eastern  sects) ;  of  the  markets ;  the  names  of  the  streets 
and  gates  and  quarters ;  of  the  pools ;  and  the  time  of 
their  construction.  Eew  cities  of  the  twelfth  century  can 
be  as  minutely  studied  as  can  the  Jerusalem  of  the  time 
of  Saladin.  With  this  account  the  Society  publishes  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  whole  country,  also  in  Norman-French, 
which  dates  about  1220  a.d.,  or  some  thirty  years  later.  At 
this  time  the  whole  of  Palestine  had  been  lost  except  the 
shore  plains  and  the  seaports,  which  were  held  by  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  just  before  the  arrival  of  St. 
Louis.  The  English  Crusade  under  Richard  Lion  Heart,  of 
which  we  have  so  full  a  history  by  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf  (one 
of  the  most  vivid  and  accurate  writers  of  the  age),  had  failed 
in  1191  A.D.  It  began  badly,  with  the  enmity  between 
Richard  and  Philip  of  France,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
jilting  by  the  former  of  the  latter’s  sister,  whom  Richard 
had  promised  to  marry.  It  was  abandoned  because  of  the 
French  retreat,  the  illness  of  Richard,  and  the  bad  news 
from  England,  after  the  castles  in  the  sea  plains  had  been 
rebuilt,  but  without  any  conquest  of  the  mountain  country. 
The  treaty  with  Saladin  was  as  favourable  as  could  have 
been  hoped  under  such  circumstances,  as  Vinsauf  clearly 
shows,  adding  ;  ‘  Whoever  entertains  a  different  opinion  as 
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‘  to  this  treaty,  I  would  have  him  know  that  he  will  expose 
‘  himself  to  the  charge  of  perversely  deviating  from  the 
‘  truth.’ 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Templars  are  open  to  the  charge 
of  deceiving  pilgrims  as  to  the  Holy  Places  during  these 
times  of  defeat,  when  many  of  the  old  places  of  pilgrimage 
could  no  longer  he  visited,  except  by  treaty  with  the  Saracens. 
Regular  pilgrim  routes  had  long  been  established,  with  forts 
and  castles  at  the  distance  of  an  easy  day’s  journey  apart ; 
and  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were  protected  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  a  chain  of  mighty  castles,  which  still 
remain  in  ruins.  But  in  the  thirteenth  century  all  these  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  Saracens,  and  Jerusalem 
could  only  be  entered  by  paying  toll  and  tribute.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  suggestive  that  at  this  time  we  find  Capernaum  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
shown  to  pilgrims  close  to  ‘  Pilgrim  Castle,’  the  fortress  on 
the  shore  under  Carmel,  which  the  Templars  built  in 
1218  A.D. 

The  love  of  the  marvellous  was,  however,  not  less  re¬ 
markable  in  this  age  than  in  those  which  had  preceded  it. 
In  the  old  French  account  we  read  of  new  wonders,  not 
mentioned  before  ;  and  of  the  Sinai  Convent  we  learn 
that — 

‘  There  lies  Saint  Catherine,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  in  a  very  fair 
marble  tomb,  which  tomb  is  so  holy  that  a  sort  of  oil  from  it  heals 
many  ills ;  and  the  grace  of  God  is  shown,  in  that  many  wild  beasts, 
which  are  on  that  mountain,  live  on  nothing  save  by  licking  the  tomb 
of  my  lady  Saint  Catherine,  and  by  the  manna  which  falls  on  the 
mountain.’ 

At  Tortosa  also  was  now  shown  St.  Luke’s  portrait  of 
Our  Lady ;  and  at  Sardenai,  a  Syriac  monastery,  on  a  rock 
north  of  Damascus,  was  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which  distilled  oil  from  its  breast.  By  special  treaty  the 
Templars  were  allowed  to  visit  the  shrine,  and  collect  the 
oil,  which  was  in  high  repute,  and  sold  for  a  great  price  in 
Europe.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  inventories  of  churches 
in  France,  as  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  church. 

All  these  crusading  accounts  were  written  by  Latins ;  but 
there  is  a  single  short  tract,  dating  about  1185  a.d.,  by  John 
Phocas,  a  monk,  from  Crete,  which  gives  an  account  from 
the  Greek  point  of  view.  It  was  discovered  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  by  Leon  Allatius,  and  was  written  in  small 
characters  in  Greek  on  silk.  It  is  remarkable  as  showing 
that  the  Stylite  hermits,  who  imitated  the  famous  St. 
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Simon,  of  the  sixth  century,  were  still  to  he  seen  standing 
on  mllars,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  also  for  the  dislike  of  the  *  intruding  ’  Latin 
Bishop  of  Lydda,  and  other  indications  of  the  complete  split 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  in  the  last  years  of 
Frankish  rule,  over  all  Palestine. 

We  must  not  here  diverge  to  dwell  upon  the  ever  delight¬ 
ful  pages  of  the  Sieur  de  Joinville,  who,  in  his  youth, 
attended  St.  Louis  on  his  unfortunate  crusade  in  Egypt  and 
in  Palestine.  With  the  break  up  of  this  expedition  the 
last  hopes  of  the  Latin  Christians  faded  away  in  1254  a.d., 
though  the  seaports  were  held  for  nearly  forty  years  after. 
In  conclusion,  however,  we  must  notice  an  interesting  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Pilgrim  Text  Society’s  publications  (No.  7),  which 
is  one  of  the  latest  in  point  of  date  in  the  series,  and  on  which 
the  writings  of  Joinville  and  those  of  Kubruquis  throw  light. 
This  number  includes  two  letters,  written  in  1281  and  1282, 
communicated  to  the  Society  by  the  late  W.  Basevi  Sanders, 
Esq.,  from  the  collection  of  the  ‘  Eoyal  Letters  ’  in  the  Record 
Office,  and  translated  by  him  from  the  Norman  French,  in 
which  they  are  written.  The  first,  from  Sir  Joseph  de 
Cancy,  Knight  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
was  written  in  Palestine,  to  ‘  The  most  high  and  puissant 
‘  Lord  my  Lord  Edward  ’  (the  First) ;  and  the  second  letter 
is  the  king’s  reply.  Sir  Joseph  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
family  in  England,  having  lands  in  Lincolnshire  and  York¬ 
shire  ;  and  Edward,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  taken  the 
cross,  and  reached  Acre  in  1270,  remaining  abroad  nearly 
four  years.  For  it  was  hei'e  that  the  Princess  Eleanor 
sucked  the  poison  from  the  wounds  made  by  an  arrow. 
‘  Whereby,’  in  the  words  of  Speed,  ‘  they  perfectly  closed, 
‘  yet  she  herself  received  no  harme ;  so  soveraigne  a  medi- 
‘  cine  is  a  wife’s  tongue,  anoynted  with  the  vertue  of  lovely 
‘  affection.’ 

De  Cancy  wrote,  hoping  to  induce  the  King  to  return  fur 
the  conquest  of  Palestine,  and  to  describe  a  battle  between 
the  Tartars,  aided  by  their  Christian  vassal,  the  King  of 
Armenia,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Egyptian  Khalif  Kelaun, 
successor  of  the  terrible  Bibars,  on  the  other.  It  was, 
according  to  his  account,  a  victory  for  neither ;  but  it  led 
to  the  retreat  of  the  Tartar  invaders.  In  one  remarkable 
sentence  he  says :  ‘  Neither  we  nor  the  Prince  (of  Antioch, 
‘  Boemund  VII.) — the  King  of  Cyprus  (Hugh  III.)  not 
‘  being  yet  come  up — could  join  the  Tartars,  nor  they  send 
‘  help  to  us,  as  they  had  settled  to  do.’  So  that  we  here 
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find  the  Christians  in  league  with  the  Mongols,  against  the 
Arab  race,  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  was 
the  policy  of  the  times,  from  the  days  of  St.  Louis  until  the 
fall  of  Acre ;  for  it  was  believed  that  the  Tartars  were 
Christians,  ever  since  the  time  of  Prester  John,  although 
the  family  of  Genghiz  Khan  had  long  since  destroyed  the 
power  of  that  celebrated  potentate,  and  though  the  full 
report  of  the  adventurous  monk  Rubruquis,  who  penetrated 
to  the  distant  capital  of  Mongolia,  as  the  envoy  to  the 
Khan,  from  St.  Louis,  must  have  made  it  clear  that  at  most 
the  Tartar  rulers  were  tolerant  of  Chinstianity.  The  in¬ 
vaders,  however,  were  fighting  for  conquest,  not  for  the 
Moslem  religion,  and  appear  to  have  been  quite  willing  to 
accept  the  help  of  the  Hospitallers,  and  of  the  Christian 
princes  of  Armeniii,  Antioch,  and  Cyprus;  but  it  was  not 
fated  that  by  such  alliance  either  Mongol  or  Christian 
should  succeed  in  dethroning  the  Egyptian  ruler  of  Islam, 
and  Palestine  remained  in  the  possession  of  Egypt  until  the 
Osmanli  Turks  arose,  two  centuries  later. 

The  crusading  spirit  was  already  dying  out.  King  Edward 
thanked  the  knight  for  the  Circassian  saddles  and  saddle 
cloths,  the  falcons’  hoods,  and  jewels,  which  he  sent,  but 
refers  to  ‘  arduous  matters  of  our  kingdom,’  *  ordering  Sir 
Joseph  to  return  to  England  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  the  brief  account  thus  given  of  the  publication  of  the 
pilgrim  texts,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fairly  continuous  series  of 
pictures  of  the  condition  of  the  Holy  Land  and  of  the  manners 
of  Byzantine  Christians  and  crusaders  may  be  drawn  from 
contemporary  and  detailed  accounts  extending  over  a  period 
of  a  thousand  years.  It  is  a  strange  story  of  human  hopes 
and  aspirations,  beliefs  and  fears,  of  human  weaknesses, 
follies,  and  superstitions ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  period 
in  history  which  appeals  more  to  the  imagination  than  do 
the  rude  ages  of  fervent  faith,  high  courage,  and  daring 
deeds,  out  of  which  have  grown  the  science  and  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  see  the  advance  that 
has  been  made  very  clearly,  in  thus  looking  back ;  but  we 
also  see  that  human  natui'e  was  ever  the  same,  and  that  the 
virtues  of  chivalrous  gentles,  whether  Saracens  or  Normans, 
were  sometimes  quite  equal,  in  the  days  of  Omar  and  God¬ 
frey,  of  Saladin  and  Richard,  to  any  we  can  boast  in  less 
adventuroiis  times. 


*  King  Edward’s  letter  is  dated  May  20,  1282.  This  was  the  year 
of  the  conquest  of  Wales  and  overthrow  of  Llewellyn. 
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Art.  IV. — Lancaster  and  York.  A  Century  of  English 
History  (a.d.  1399-1485).  By  Sir  James  H.  Eamsat,  of 
Bamfif,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Student  of 
Christchurch.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2  Vols. 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  1892. 


A  PULL  and  detailed  history  of  the  great  dynastic  struggle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  England  has  long  been  a 
desideratum,  and  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the  author  of 
these  volumes  for  having  at  length  supplied  the  want.  They 
are  the  fruit,  he  tells  us,  of  twenty-one  years’  study,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  labours ;  and  we  can  very  well  believe 
it.  So  laborious  a  work,  and  so  full  of  painstaking  research 
in  every  form,  is  not  often  laid  before  the  public.  For  not 
only  has  the  author  made  a  very  careful  study  of  English 
and  French  chronicles  containing  all  the  ordinary  sources  of 
information,  but  he  has  attentively  considered  what  local 
historians  have  to  say  on  many  points ;  he  seems  to  have 
personally  inspected  fields  of  battle ;  and  he  has  dived  into 
the  MS.  treasures  of  the  Eecord  Office,  not  shrinking  from 
the  examination  of  the  Pell  Rolls,  Pipe  Rolls,  and  other 
accounts  of  the  Exchequer,  with  their  complicated  system  of 
bookkeeping,  though  the  result  of  such  quests,  valuable  as  it 
may  be  in  some  things,  remains  after  all,  as  is  too  well 
known  to  those  who  have  attempted  them,  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory.  He  has  w’ritten,  moreover,  as  he  says  him¬ 
self,  with  no  special  theory  in  view.  This  is  apparent  in 
every  page  of  his  book.  Whatever  charge  a  critic  may  be 
disposed  to  launch  at  him,  no  one,  we  think,  will  question 
his  absolute  impartiality  and  freedom  from  disturbing 
theories.  Throughout  we  find  abundance  of  good  sense 
and  judgement,  with  a  total  absence  of  speculation  that  may 
almost  be  called  marvellous.  The  only  question  is  whether 
such  colourless  precision  be  altogether  a  merit ;  for  we  fear 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  make  the  book  less  interesting  to  a 
considerable  number  of  readers,  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of 
first  concern  in  any  new  historical  work  to  know  whether  it 
does  not  demolish,  or  question,  a  good  deal  that  has  long 
passed  for  truth  and  set  up  in  its  place  a  few  things  that 
previous  historians  never  dreamed  of.  Such  readers,  we 
may  at  once  say,  will  find  little  to  gratify  their  curiosity  in 
these  volumes,  unless  it  be  in  the  opposite  process,  which  to 
many  of  them,  surely,  ought  to  be  not  less  welcome. 
For  Sir  James  not  unfrequently  revindicates  the  truth  of 
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facts  that  have  fallen  more  or  less  into  discredit  with 
modern  writers.  He  sees  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  it 
should  not  be  true  that  Henry  V.,  before  he  became  king, 
insulted  Judge  Gascoigne  and  was  ordered  into  custody  for 
doing  so ;  or  that  Margaret  of  Anjou  in  a  forest  met  with 
a  robber  to  whom  she  entrusted  the  safety  of  her  son ;  or 
that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
malmsey.  The  last  story,  indeed,  was  only  a  current 
rumour,  strange  enough,  no  doubt,  in  itself,  especially  as 
Clarence  had  been  formally  condemned  to  death  by  a  legally 
constituted  tribunal ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  doubted  it 
at  the  time,  and  it  is  the  only  account  of  his  fate  that  has 
been  recorded.  There  are  strange  things,  certainly,  in  the 
history  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  it  is  not  to  careful  in¬ 
vestigators,  we  find,  that  they  appear  most  incredible. 

Yet  there  are  things,  hitherto  received  as  facts,  which 
Sir  James  Ramsay  does  discredit,  and  apparently  with  very 
good  reason.  Wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  he  has 
tested  the  numbers  of  armies  and  military  expeditions  by 
documents  in  the  Record  Office,  and  finds  them  very  much 
smaller  than  those  given  by  the  chroniclers.  At  other 
times  he  can  measure  pretty  nearly  the  ground  that  the 
armies  occupied  and  thereby  prove  their  limited  dimensions. 
And  whoever  will  consider  the  mere  difficulty  of  victualling 
large  forces  when  there  were  no  good  means  of  transit  will 
not  wonder  at  Sir  James  Ramsay’s  assertion  that  5,000  men 
would  have  been  a  very  considerable  army  in  those  days, 
and  20,000 — the  number  called  for  by  Edward  IV.  for  a 
Scotch  campaign  in  1482 — a  force  that  as  a  reality  was 
absolutely  unknown.  Yet  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
according  to  Hall,  Edward  levied  23,000  men  in  the  marches 
of  Wales  to  avenge  his  father’s  death ;  at  Mortimer’s  Cross 
he  left  3,800  of  his  enemies  dead  on  the  field  ;  and  about 
the  same  time,  according  to  William  Worcester,  Margaret 
of  Anjou  came  from  the  North  with  80,000  followers.  At 
the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban’s,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  there  were  2,000  slain.  But  this  was  a  trifle  to 
the  fabulous  slaughter  reported  at  Towton,  the  bloodiest 
battle,  undoubtedly,  of  the  whole  Civil  War;  and  the  curious 
thing  is  that  the  statements  in  this  case  are  so  very  precise. 
Heaime’s  fragment,  indeed,  says  loosely  that  there  were 
33,000  slain  on  both  sides;  but  a  paper  in  the  Fasten 
Letters,  written  at  the  very  time,  declares  that  no  less  than 
28,000  bodies  found  on  the  field  of  battle  were  actually 
numbered  by  heralds.  The  Croyland  writer,  perhaps  by  a 
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mere  clerical  error,  swells  this  total  to  38,000,  saying  like¬ 
wise  that  this  was  the  number  reported  by  those  who  buried 
the  dead.  Fabyan  vaguely  says  ‘  upon  30,000  men  ;  ’  while 
Hall,  who  includes  the  slaughter  of  the  two  preceding  days 
at  and  about  Ferrybridge,  makes  the  precise  number  of  the 
victims  36,776.  Statistics  of  this  kind  Sir  James  Ramsay 
thinks  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  and  he  scarcely  ever  cites 
such  computations  by  old  writers  at  all — even  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing,  as  such  numbers  unquestionably  do,  how 
the  popular  imagination  was  affected  by  the  result  of  some 
great  trial  of  strength  in  civil  war.  He  is  too  earnest  in  the 
pursuit  of  trustworthy  facts  to  take  much  notice  of  historic 
exaggerations ;  and  we  will  not  say  that  he  is  wrong. 

But  to  come  to  the  substance  of  his  history,  we  confess  to 
a  feeling  at  the  outset  that  it  is  almost  too  substantial.  It 
w'ould  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  facts  presented  to  us  are 
superabundant,  for  a  full  investigation  of  facts  is  what  we 
chiefly  look  for  in  a  histoiy.  Yet  there  is  something  besides 
the  facts  themselves  that  we  all  desire  to  learn,  and  that  is 
the  true  order  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  expect  an  historian  of  the  fii’st  rank  to  make  us 
sensible  of  a  certain  harmony  and  cohesion  in  the  sequence 
of  events,  which  the  mere  study  of  chronicles  and  annals, 
with  ever  so  much  verification  of  details,  cannot  possibly 
exhibit.  And  here  it  is  that  we  must  frankly  own  we  think 
this  very  valuable  work  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
The  fifteenth  century  is  peculiarly  a  period  that  requires 
interpretation.  There  are  episodes  in  it  which  interest  the 
modern  reader,  but  as  a  whole  it  does  not  attract  him.  The 
age  before  the  Reformation  was  too  much  unlike  our  own  to 
explain  itself  without  a  little  assistance ;  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  thickly  crowded  with  events  does  not  tend  much 
to  relieve  the  difficulty.  The  ordinary  reader  finds  himself 
in  a  forest  in  which  he  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
What  was  all  the  fighting  about?  How  came  the  Percies 
to  conspire  against  Henry  IV.  after  they  had  helped  to  set 
him  up?  How  was  France  won  and  lost  so  easily?  What 
are  we  to  think  of  ‘  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  ’?  Did  the 
Court  conspire  to  murder  him?  Why,  after  his  day,  did 
civil  war  break  out?  What  were  the  merits  of  the  quarrel, 
and  why  did  Warwick  change  sides?  Tliese  are  a  few  of 
the  questions  that  embarrass  the  general  reader,  and  though 
some  of  them  admit  of  a  clearer  answer  now  than  Avas 
possible  some  years  ago,  the  whole  story  is  sufficiently  dark 
to  prevent  our  feeling  much  genuine  interest  in  the  ditferent 
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factions.  Our  sympathies  are  not  excited  on  either  side  as 
they  are  in  the  great  constitutional  struggle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Were  there  no  real  principles  .at  stake  in  all  this  hurly- 
burly  ?  Sir  J ames  Ramsay  had  a  great  subject  before  him,  but, 
while  he  has  most  successfully  avoided  being  governed  by 
any  special  theory,  we  fear  it  must  be  said  also  that  he  has 
failed  to  impress  upon  his  work  that  unity  which  it  ought 
naturally  to  have  possessed,  and  which,  if  it  had  only  been 
preserved,  would  have  imbued  it  with  a  more  lifelike 
interest.  His  book  is  too  much  a  mere  storehouse  of  facts 
methodically  arranged  like  annals,  with  a  financial  chapter 
at  the  end  of  each  reign.  How  to  digest  these  facts  is  the 
real  problem  if  the  history  of  the  period  is  ever  to  be  popu¬ 
larised.  But  it  is  a  great  thing,  at  least,  to  have  them 
well  ascertained  and  tolerably  free  from  ambiguity.  And 
we  trust  we  shall  show  the  real  value  of  his  labours  all  the 
more  by  putting  before  the  reader  at  the  outset  a  few  con¬ 
siderations  that  it  seems  to  us  are  not  too  prominently  set 
forth  in  the  book  itself. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  story  of  Lancaster  and  York  is  the 
story  of  a  dynastic  struggle,  and  as  such  it  should  be 
regarded  all  through.  We  must  forget,  while  reading  it, 
the  ideas  of  a  century  of  Reform  Acts,  and  of  a  broad  popu¬ 
lar  suffrage.  We  must  not  think  of  a  ‘  democracy  ’  or  of 
socialistic  movements,  even  in  a  popular  rising  like  that  of 
Jack  Cade.  There  had  been  one  great  socialistic  movement 
in  the  rebellion  named  after  Wat  Tyler,  a  movement  that 
filled  the  ‘  classes  ’  with  horror  and  stupefaction  at  the  time ; 
but  it  had  passed  away  eighteen  years  before  the  date  at 
which  this  history  opens,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
tendency  in  all  the  disorders  of  the  succeeding  century  to 
anything  of  the  same  description.  One  great  warning  to 
the  governing  classes  had  effectually  destroyed  all  artificial 
barriers  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serf,  and  on  the  whole 
the  peasantry  were  contented.  It  was  among  the  upper 
classes  that  the  seeds  of  discord  were  sown.  It  was  at  the 
top  of  society,  not  at  the  bottom,  that  new  dangers  were 
continually  growing.  There  was  no  longer  any  fear  of 
a  war  of  classes,  but  there  was  a  constantly  recurring 
danger  of  a  war  of  families.  And  this,  in  effect,  is  the  story 
that  Sir  James  Ramsay  has  related  to  us. 

The  dynastic  struggle,  considered  by  itself,  seems  to 
involve  what  in  these  days  we  should  call  legitimist  prin¬ 
ciples.  And  yet  they  are  only  legitimist  principles  in 
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embryo.  The  crown,  no  doubt,  was  looked  upon  as  an  in¬ 
heritance,  and  was  claimed  as  such  by  either  party.  But  as 
yet  there  was  no  thought  of  an  indefeasible  hereditary  right, 
and  no  law  had  established  the  strict  principles  of  the 
succession  as  of  permanent  application  beyond  the  reach  of 
controversy.  The  actual  succession  in  particular  cases  had 
been  determined  in  former  days  by  the  council  of  the  ‘  wise 
‘  men  ’  after  the  demise  of  the  crown,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  political  foresight  and  the  inconvenience  of 
admitting  an  interregnum  that  what  looked  like  an  elective 
principle  got  into  disuse.  That  which  fixed  allegiance, 
however,  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  divine  right, 
neither  was  it  an  Act  of  Succession  passed  by  Parliament. 
It  was,  first,  the  judicial  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  Lords  of  the  realm  as  to  the  true  successor — a  thing 
which  had  been  commonly  determined  before  the  demise  of 
the  crown ;  and,  secondly,  the  acquiescence  of  the  people 
in  the  Act  of  Coronation,  an  Act  in  which  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  new  king  and  his  subjects  were  defined  and 
hallowed  by  a  religious  rite.  After  a  king  had  been  once 
crowned  and  anointed  it  was  a  very  strong  proceeding  to 
reopen  the  question  of  his  title.  It  was  something  like 
trying  to  invalidate  a  marriage  once  celebrated  on  a  plea 
that  might  have  been  valid  if  urged  beforehand.  Yet  the 
thing  was  done  more  than  once  during  the  period  of  this 
dynastic  struggle,  and  though  high  reasons  could  be  alleged 
in  each  case  to  justify  a  course  of  action  so  exceptional,  it  is 
clear  that  the  proceeding  itself  was  not  considered  legiti¬ 
mate.  Thus,  although  Henry  IV.  accused  his  predecessor, 
Kichard  II.,  of  violating  his  coronation  oath,  so  that  it 
might  have  been  argued  that  the  compact  between  king  and 
people  was  dissolved  by  non-observance  on  one  side,  yet  he 
saved  the  principles  of  law  and  loyalty  by  procuring  from 
Kichard  himself  an  act  of  abdication,  in  which  he  admitted 
his  own  unfitness  to  rule  and  released  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance  to  him.  No  doubt  Richard  would  have  recalled 
his  words  afterwards  if  he  had  had  an  opportunity ;  but 
his  abdication  was  read  in  Parliament  and  the  throne  was 
declared  vacant ;  after  which  Henry  at  once  stepped  forward 
and  challenged  the  crown  as  his  right  by  virtue  of  his 
descent  from  Henry  III. 

Sir  James  Ramsay  is  no  doubt  substantially  in  the  right 
when  he  says  that  this  celebrated  challenge  contained 
‘  a  fictitious  title  by  descent,  a  title  by  conquest,  and  a  title 
‘  by  parliamentary  election,  ingeniously  mixed  up.’  But  he 
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speaks  the  language  of  the  modern  constitutional  theorist, 
not  of  the  constitutional  theorist  at  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Henry,  indeed,  and  his  ainbitious 
father  before  him,  had  endeavoured  to  popularise  a 
piece  of  fictitious  history  tending  to  show  that  the 
House  of  Lancaster  had  been  unjustly  set  aside  at  the 
accession  of  Edward  I.,  who  was  absurdly  declared  to  have 
been  younger  than  his  brother  Edmund ;  and  in  claiming 
the  throne  by  lineal  descent  from  Henry  III.  he,  of  course, 
seemed  to  build  upon  this  fable.  But  the  words  of  the 
challenge  itself  do  not  give  the  particulars  of  this  genealo¬ 
gical  claim,  and  they  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 
Henry  IV.  was  really  ‘  descended  by  right  line  of  the  blood  ’ 
from  King  Henry  III.,  and  if  the  Lords  of  the  kingdom 
thought  him  the  fittest  man  to  rule  of  all  the  royal  issue, 
their  verdict  must  be  accepted  as  judicial,  on  whatever  con¬ 
siderations  it  was  founded.  For  a  ‘  Parliamentary  election  ’ 
it  was  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words  at  all ;  there  was 
only  one  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  and  the  Lords, 
with  whom  the  decision  lay,  affirmed  that  his  title  was 
a  good  one.  As  for  the  right  of  conquest,  it  was  rather 
disowned  at  the  time.*  Henry  had  indeed  come  with  the 
aid  of  his  kin  and  friends  to  recover  a  realm  which  ‘  was  in 
‘  point  to  be  undone  for  defaut  of  governance.’  But  the 
whole  business  was  clothed  with  a  strict  appearance  of 
legality,  which  at  least  bore  witness  to  a  strong  desire  to 
preserve  the  foundations  of  order  and  constitutional  law. 

The  weak  point,  in  fact,  was  not  half  so  much  Henry’s 
title,  for  the  young  Earl  of  March,  whose  father,  as  next  in 
blood  to  the  crown,  had  been  recognised  as  heir-presumptive 
under  Richard,  was  only  six  years  old,  and  it  was  quite 
competent  for  the  Lords  in  recognising  a  successor  to  take 
ability  to  rule  into  account.  Henry’s  title  might  have 
passed  for  good  enough  if  scruples  had  not  been  entertained 
in  some  quarters  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Richard’s 
deposition  had  been  procured.  It  was  made  to  seem  a  volun¬ 
tary  abdication,  but  the  way  it  came  about  had  rather  the 
look  of  sharp  practice.  Henry  had  caught  Richard  in  a  net ; 
he  had  really  extorted  the  act  that  was  said  to  have  been 
voluntary,  for  Richard  was  a  prisoner  at  the  time,  and  to 
a  good  many  people  he  remained  the  true  king  still.  Kay, 

*  In  thanking  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  for  their  recognition 
of  his  claim,  Henry  protested,  ‘  It  is  not  my  will  that  no  man  think 
that  by  way  of  conquest  I  would  disinherit  any  man,’  &c. 
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t)  a  good  many  people  lie  remained  the  true  king  after 
he  was  dead,  for  they  would  not  believe  in  his  death.  And, 
strange  to  say,  some  of  the  very  men  who  had  helped  most 
powerfully  to  set  Henry  on  the  throne  within  four  years 
after  set  on  foot  a  rebellion  in  the  name  of  the  dead  King 
Kichard,  whose  name  they  used  as  a  mask  for  a  design  to 
partition  the  kingdom. 

It  is  somewhat  to  be  i*egretted  that  Sir  James  Eamsay 
could  not  have  devoted  more  space  at  the  beginning  of  this 
work  to  the  reign  of  Eichard  II.  He  means  to  deal  with  it 
one  day,  it  would  appear,  on  the  same  scale  as  this  history 
of  ‘  Lancaster  and  York  ;  ’  for  he  contemplates  a  larger  work, 
of  which  these  two  volumes  are  to  form  the  conclusion, 
giving  a  connected  narrative  of  the  whole  of  English  history 
from  its  first  beginning.  We  cordially  wish  him  health  and 
strength  to  complete  such  a  grand  design  ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
very  brief  introduction  in  which  the  leading  political  events 
of  Eichard’s  reign  are  recounted  rather  than  described.  As 
a  preamble  to  the  story  of  Lancaster  and  York  we  should 
certainly  have  liked  something  better  than  a  bald  statement 
of  facts  and  dates  in  the  reign  immediately  before  the  House 
of  Lancaster  came  in.  For  in  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that 
the  dynastic  struggle  did  not  begin  with  Henry  IV. ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  there  were  other  things  that  paved  the 
way  for  Henry  besides  the  faults  in  Eichard’s  character  and 
the  factiousness  of  his  uncles.  Unless  we  keep  in  mind  the 
social  disorganisation  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century — the  collapse  of  government  at  one  time  in 
utter  anarchy — the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  between  one 
violent  despotism  to  which  the  king  himself  was  subject 
and  another  in  which  all  were  subject  to  the  king — the 
weakness  and  the  high-handed  tyranny  which  in  either  case 
destroyed  all  hope  of  a  stable  and  permanent  rule  under 
Eichard  II. — we  cannot  read  the  story  of  Henry’s  reign 
aright,  because  we  know  nothing  of  what  led  up  to  it. 

Henry’s  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had 
certainly  aimed  at  the  succession  during  Eichard  II. ’s 
minority,  and  apparently  even  before  he  came  to  the  throne. 
He  was  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  just  before  the  rising 
under  Wat  Tyler  the  Kentish  peasants  systematically 
stopped  pilgrims  on  the  road  to  Canterbury,  not  allowing 
them  to  proceed  till  they  had  sworn  to  be  true  to  King 
Eichard  and  never  to  accept  a  king  named  John.  In 
London,  also,  the  rebels  burned  his  palace  of  the  Savoy. 
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But  it  was  not  from  him  that  Eiohard’s  Government  ever 
stood  in  serious  danger.  Although,  as  the  eldest  surviving 
uncle  of  the  king,  he  would  have  had  a  natural  claim  to  act 
as  his  guardian  during  his  minority,  no  such  claim  was  ad¬ 
mitted  from  the  first ;  and  as  Richard  grew  up  he  had  cer¬ 
tainly  no  particular  reason  to  jjay  special  deference  to  John 
of  Gaunt.  It  was  not  his  eldest  uncle,  but  his  youngest, 
whom  he  himself  had  created  Duke  of  Gloucester,  that 
forced  upon  him  the  Commission  of  Regency  by  a  threat  of 
deposition,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  humiliation  and  a  thral¬ 
dom  which  he  revenged  nine  years  later  (when  he  felt  it  safe 
to  do  so)  by  proceedings  almost  as  severe  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  as  those  of  the  commission  itself.  To  describe  them 
it  may  be  sufiicient  to  quote  one  paragraph  from  Sir  James 
Ramsay’s  brief  introduction  : — 

‘When  all  seemed  ready,  in  July,  1397,  Richard  suddenly  arrested 
the  Earls  of  Gloucester,  Warwick,  and  Arundel.  Eight  new  appel¬ 
lants  came  forward  to  impeach  them  for  their  acts  in  1386-88.  These 
men  were  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland  (son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  now 
Duke  of  York);  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent;  his  uncle  John 
Holland,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  ;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  ;  John  Beaufort, 
Earl  of  Somerset  (legitimated  son  of  John  ot  Gaunt) ;  John  Montagu, 
Earl  of  Salisbury ;  Thomas,  Lord  le  Despencer ;  and  Sir  William  le 
Scrope — all  young  men,  and,  in  fact,  mostly  mere  boys.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Nottingham  had  gone  over  to  the  king’s  side.  Boling- 
broke,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  had  not  come  ibrward  as  an  appellant,  but  he 
supported  their  action.  Gloucester  was  sent  to  Calais  and  there  made 
away  with,  after  a  confession  had  been  elicited  from  him  by  Sir 
William  Rickhill,  a  Puisne  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Arundel 
was  executed;  Warwick  condemned  to  imprisonment.  Thomasof  Arun¬ 
del,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  banished.  To  facilitate  the 
execution  of  this  sentence  the  Pope  (Boniface  IX.)  translated  him  to 
St.  Andrews.’ 

Except  ill  the  expression  ‘  mostly  mere  boys,’  which 
surely  is  a  little  of  an  exaggeration,  this  is  a  very  accurate 
statement  of  the  crisis ;  but  it  is  followed  by  a  sentence 
which  contains  a  most  extraordinary  error  : — 

‘  It  should  be  stated  that  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick  had  all 
received  formal  pardons  for  their  acts  of  1386-88,  but  the  pardons 
were  revoked  by  the  “Merciless  Parliament”  (September,  1397).’ 

The  Parliament  commonly  known  as  the  ‘  Merciless  Par- 
*  liament  ’  did  not  sit  in  Septembei',  1397,  but  from  February 
to  June,  1388.-  It  did  not  revoke,  but,  in  fact,  procured,  the 
pardons  granted  to  Gloucester  and  the  other  appellants ; 
and  knowing  well  how  great  need  of  pardon  they  had  for 
their  unconstitutional  proceedings,  it  extracted  a  pledge 
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from  the  king  that  those  proceedings  should  never  be  re¬ 
versed.  It  was  this  attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  sovereign 
power  for  the  future  that  stamps  the  conduct  of  the  Merci¬ 
less  Parliament  as  indefensible,  even  more  than  its  cruelty  ; 
and  the  worst  of  Richard’s  errors  was  in  following  that  bad 
precedent  himself.  The  Parliament  of  September,  1397 — 
prorogued  in  January,  1398,  to  Shrewsbury — revoked  the 
pardons  that  were  not  to  be  revoked  and  undid  the  work 
that  was  not  to  be  undone.  In  that  way  it,  too,  was  a 
‘  Merciless  Parliament,’  but  it  is  not  the  Parliament  so 
named  in  history,  whose  proceedings  it  too  closely  copied. 

Of  all  the  causes  of  Richard’s  ruin,  this  revocation  of 
pardons,  solemnly  granted,  may  be  safely  affirmed  to  have 
been  the  chief.  John  of  Gaunt’s  son,  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  had  been  among 
the  allies  of  Gloucester  in  1388 ;  but,  as  they  were  then 
very  young,  and  had  opposed  extreme  measures,  they  were 
the  more  readily  forgiven,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  were 
advanced  to  dukedoms  with  the  titles  of  Hereford  and  Nor¬ 
folk.  In  view  of  recent  proceedings,  however,  the  latter 
expressed  misgivings  to  the  former  that  even  their  pardons 
might  be  revoked,  and  Henry  reported  the  conversation  to 
the  king,  denouncing  it  as  treason  on  Hereford’s  part  thus 
to  doubt  his  sovereign’s  good  faith.  Everyone  knows  of  the 
celebrated  challenge,  and  the  banishment  of  the  two  rivals, 
nor  need  we  relate  again  under  what  circumstances  Henry 
returned  and  won  the  kingdom.  The  bad  faith  of  Richard 
in  the  matter  of  pardons  and  his  injustice  to  the  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt  enabled  the  latter  to  vindicate  at  length  the 
claims  of  the  House  of  Lancaster*. 

Perhaps  we  linger  too  long  on  the  threshold,  but  one 
further  point  we  think  might  have  been  better  elucidated  in 
the  introduction.  In  summing  up  Henry’s  character,  Sir 
James  Ramsay  just  mentions  that  he  was  a  traveller,  adding 
in  a  footnote  that  he  made  two  tours  abroad*  before  he 
came  to  the  throne  during  the  years  1390-1393,  in  which 
time  he  visited  Prussia  and  the  Holy  Land.  Is  not  this 
rather  significant  with  relation  to  his  after  life  as  king, 
quite  apart  from  his  wish  to  die  at  Jerusalem  ?  Henry  was 
a  man  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  He  had  been 
taking  observations  of  men  in  many  different  countries  ;  and 

*  Something  more,  we  hope,  will  be  known  about  these  tours  ere 
long,  as  we  perceive  that  the  Camden  Society  is  about  to  publish  an 
original  account  of  Henry’s  travelling  expenses. 
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•when,  as  king,  he  was  visited  in  England  by  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Palseologus  seeking  aid  against  the  Turks — a  fact 
which  Sir  James  Ramsay  records  with  the  briefness  and 
dryness  of  an  annalist — he  must  have  appreciated  fully  the 
danger  to  which  Christian  Europe  was  then  exposed.  Hard 
pressed  as  he  was  himself  for  money  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  reign,  he  was  liberal  to  the  Greek  emperor  to  the 
extent  of  2,000i.  And  even  in  the  midst  of  his  infinite 
troubles  and  turmoils  at  home,  he  corresponded  with  Prester 
John  of  Abyssinia  and  Timur  Beg  in  Asia,  who,  Mussulman 
as  he  was,  soon  relieved  Constantinople  from  danger  by  his 
defeat  of  Bajazet,  and  Henry  piously  hoped  for  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity.* 

The  religious  side  of  Henry’s  character  displayed  itself  in 
domestic  matters  in  his  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  in  which 
he  was  greatly  encouraged,  if  not  prompted  in  the  first 
instance,  by  Archbishop  Arundel.  The  clergy,  it  seems,  at 
first  deprecated  any  action  of  the  Legislature  against  them. 
But  in  1401  was  passed  the  famous  statute  for  the  burning 
of  heretics,  which  apparently  was  a  decree  of  the  king,  with 
the  advice  of  his  Lords  in  Parliament,  in  answer  to  a  petition 
from  the  clergy  for  greater  power  to  deal  with  unlicensed 
preaching ;  for  there  is  nothing  said  of  any  petition  from 
the  Commons,  who  appear  not  to  have  been  consulted  in  the 
matter  at  all.  On  this  subject  Sir  James  remarks  : — 

‘  Henry’s  “  fervent  orthodoxy  ”  and  his  need  for  political  support 
gave  Arundel  his  opportunity.  Henry  had  never  shared  his  father’s 
leaning  towards  the  Reformers.  Richard  had  issued  edicts  against 
tliem ;  but  he  was  surrounded  with  Lollards,  and  was,  in  fact,  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  own  schemes  to  enter  deeply  into  any  other 
question.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proceedings  of  1401  should 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  reaction  against  Lollardism ;  we  would  rather 
take  them  as  evidence  that  Reforming  thought  had  attained  sufficient 
maturity  to  produce  a  man  ready  to  face  death  for  his  convictions. 
The  Wycliffites  were  not  free  from  the  weakness  of  their  age ;  all  had 

*  These  points  and  some  others  relating  to  Henry  IV.  are  very  well 
brought  out  by  a  previous  historian,  Mr.  James  Hamilton  Wylie, 
whose  ‘  History  of  England  under  Henry  IV.’  (Longmans,  1884)  has 
still  to  be  completed  in  a  promised  second  volume.  We  observe  that 
Sir  James  Ramsay  refers  to  it  in  one  place,  though  he  has  not  men¬ 
tioned  it  in  his  ‘  List  of  Authorities,’  at  the  beginning.  It  is  a  work 
of  much  merit,  and  we  hope  the  second  volume  will  soon  appear.  Sir 
James,  who  seems  to  have  written  his  account  of  the  reign  indepen¬ 
dently,  only  borrows  from  it  a  statement  of  the  Customs’  revenue. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  150.) 
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recanted  more  or  less  when  brought  to  the  point.  Wycliffe  himselt 
had  only  escaped  formal  recantation  through  his  command  of  scholastic 
metaphysics.’ 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  these  sentiments,  we 
leave  them  to  be  weighed  by  students  of  the  religious  history 
of  the  period.  What  may  be  remarked  with  safety  is  that 
sympathy  with  Lollards  is  no  longer  found  among  the  ruling 
powers  until  the  days  of  the  Eeformation.  They  were, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  regarded  as  men  whose  principles  tended 
to  disturb  society ;  and  they  could  hardly  look  for  favour 
from  a  new  dynasty  insecurely  seated  on  the  throne. 
Henry’s  great  task  was  to  correct  as  far  as  possible  all  the 
dangerous  political  tendencies  of  Richard’s  time,  and  how 
much  of  the  old  social  leaven  remained  there  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  to  show.  Submissive  to  his  Commons  even  in  matters 
relating  to  his  own  household,  where  Richard  had  most 
resented  their  interference,  curtailing  his  domestic  expenses 
and  dismissing  foreigners  at  their  request,  he  granted  them 
petition  after  petition  without  seeming  to  get  any  adequate 
return  in  the  way  of  supply.  In  1401  they  held  out  for  the 
principle  that  no  money  grant  should  he  made  until  all  their 
petitions  had  been  answered ;  and  though  he  refused  to  yield 
the  point  it  became  from  that  time  the  practice  to  withhold 
till  the  last  day  of  the  session  both  the  answers  to  petitions 
and  the  announcement  of  the  money  grant.  Ii\  1407  oc¬ 
curred  the  more  celebrated  case  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  vindicated  its  right — not  exactly,  as  commonly 
understood,  to  originate  money-bills,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  general  practice  in  that  matter,  but  to  he  consulted 
before  any  repoi't  was  made  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of 
taxation  by  the  other  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  money 
grants  were  repeatedly  made  expressly  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons,  and  not  of  the  Lords  at  all ;  and  where  the  latter 
were  to  contribute,  Sir  James  observes  that  there  was  either 
a  separate  grant  or  express  woi'ds  to  show  that  the  peers 
were  included.  But,  nevertheless,  the  taxation  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  was  not  by  any  means  a  matter  completely  left  to 
themselves. 

So  great  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  from  Par¬ 
liament,  that  in  1404  a  land-tax  was  only  conceded  on  the 
extraordinary  condition  that  no  record  of  it  should  be  kept 
as  a  precedent,  and  no  official  record  of  it  accordingly  appears 
to  this  day.  Then  we  have  the  case  of  ‘  the  Unlearned 
‘  Parliament,’  which  was  certainly  a  little  of  Wat  Tyler’s 
way  of  thinking,  for  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  strong  objec- 
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tion  wliich  lie  liaA  felt  for  lawyers  as  instruments  of  taxation. 
The  writs,  indeed,  by  which  it  was  called  Avere  framed  in 
accordance  Avith  an  ordinance  of  Edward  III.’s  reign  for¬ 
bidding  lawyers  to  be  elected,  on  the  ground  that  they  Avere 
apt  to  promote  bills  for  private  interests.  But  the  Unlearned 
Parliament,  Avhen  ashed  for  supplies,  coolly  proposed  a 
sweeping  Act  of  Eesumption,  together  with  a  seizure  for  the 
time  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  The  property  of 
the  Church  was  again  pointed  at  in  1410  as  a  convenient 
subject  of  taxation,  when  a  most  preposterous  estimate  Avas 
made  of  the  army  that  might  be  supported  out  of  it. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  financial  view  of  this  reign 
we  have  some  important  remarks  on  the  unproductive  cha¬ 
racter  of  estates  forfeited  to  the  Crown  for  rebellion,  Avhich 
enable  us  still  further  to  realise  Henry’s  difficulties.  ‘The 
‘  reader,’  we  are  informed, 

‘  must  be  A\arned  that  the  amount  derived  from  this  source  Avas 
incredibly  small.  The  personal  estate  of  condemned  felons,  no  doubt, 
found  its  Avay  into  the  Treasury ;  but  personal  estate  in  those  days  did 
not  count  for  much.  The  goods  and  chattels  of  Kent  and  Despencer, 
seized  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  came  to  G03/.,  all  paid  in  ;  tliose  of 
Archbishop  Scrope  came  to  713/.,  gros.s,  less  expenses,  114/. — or  599/. 
net.  The  total  of  the  fines  levied  on  men  implicated  in  Northumber¬ 
land’s  rising  is  returned  at  158/.,  and  the  Avhole  of  this  Avas  expended 
locally. 

‘  In  a  short  space  of  time  the  landed  estates  forfeited  seem  to  dis¬ 
appear  utterly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  Ave  have  one  year  of 
the  Despencer  estates,  1,112/.,  gross;  and  one  year  of  the  Norfolk 
estates,  808/.  13s.,  nothing  being  paid  in  from  the  latter.  We  have 
also  on  the  Pell  Receipt  Rolls,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  a  few 
hundreds  paid  in  by  the  Percies  for  the  wardship  of  tAvo-thirds  of  the 
Mortimer  estates ;  but  that  is  all.  Every  child  knew  that  vast  estates 
had  fallen  in,  but  the  king  was  always  in  want  of  money.  What  had 
become  of  these  estates?  That  Avas  the  meaning  of  the  reiterated 
demands  in  Parliament  for  the  resumption  of  Crown  grants.  Biit  the 
truth  is  that  periods  of  civil  strife  which  brought  in  forfeitures  also 
brought  Avith  them  troops  of  faithful  servants  Avith  services  to  be 
rewarded ;  and  powerful  interests  Avhose  allegiance  it  Avas  important  to 
secure.  Thus  the  land  passed  out  of  the  king’s  hands  almost  as  soon 
as  it  came  into  them.’ 

Altogether  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  full  of  difficulties 
and  troubles.  His  financial  difficulties  were  only  the  result 
of  the  general  instability  Avhich  had  long  prevailed.  He  knew 
better  how  to  rule  than  Eichard  II.,  but  he  could  not  entirely 
control  the  elements  of  disorder.  The  feeling  against  him¬ 
self  as  a  usurper,  the  danger  in  Wales,  the  feudalism  of  the 
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Percies  in  the  North,  whose  power  was  not  entirely  broken 
even  after  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  the  danger  from  the 
pretensions  of  the  Mortimers,  the  feeling  excited  against 
him  by  the  execution  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  the  imperfect 
control  he  had  over  his  own  sons  (for  ‘  madcap  Harry  ’  was 
not  the  only  one  given  to  midnight  frays),  were  constant 
sources  of  weakness  during  the  thirteen  years  and  a  half  that 
he  filled  the  throne.  He  had  less  trouble  from  abroad  than 
might  have  been  expected,  though  at  first  the  French  king’s 
agents  refused  to  recognise  his  title,  and  by  a  wonderful 
stroke  of  diplomacy  recovered  Eichard’s  widow  Isabella  out 
of  his  hands  without  acknowledging  him  to  be  king  of 
England.  The  fortunate  capture  of  James  I.  of  Scotland  no 
doubt  secured  him  against  a  Northern  enemy.  But  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  was  controlled  in  a  matter  of  foreign 
policy  by  his  own  son,  Henry  of  Monmouth,  who  when  he 
would  fain  have  stood  neutral  for  a  time  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  in  France,  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
across  the  Channel  in  aid  of  Burgundy,  which  enabled  the 
Duke  to  drive  the  Armagnacs  out  of  Paris.  Further,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  attempted  in  1412  to  procure  his  father’s 
abdication  on  the  ground  that  he  was  incapacitated  from 
ruling  by  leprosy.  Such  were  the  clouds  that  rested  over 
Henry’s  latter  days. 

And  what  sort  of  a  prospect  opened  to  his  impatient 
successor,  when  at  length  he  attained  the  crown  ?  To  the 
outside  world  it  certainly  was  not  hopeful ;  but  Henry  of 
Monmouth  knew  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  and 
he  followed  it  with  complete  success.  It  was  war,  and  war 
only,  he  believed,  that  would  enable  him  to  win  the  hearts 
of  his  own  subjects,  or  give  them  any  real  confidence  in  his 
powers.  That  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  giddy  youth, 
bold,  indeed,  in  action,  as  he  had  fully  shown  at  Shrewsbury, 
but  more  given  to  harem-scarem  pranks  than  serious  affairs 
of  state,  is  not  a  mere  traditional  opinion,  but  is  verified  by 
sufficient  contemporary  evidence.  His  best  friends  had  mis¬ 
givings  lest  he  might  meet  with  the  fate  of  Eichard  II.,  and 
a  warning  to  that  effect  was  addressed  to  him  in  verse  just 
after  his  accession  by  his  future  biographer,  Thomas  of 
Elmham  : — 

‘  But  the  misgivings  were  speedily  dispelled  as  Henry’s  demeanour 
day  by  day  attested  the  sobering  effects  of  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
In  fact,  his  life  exhibited  a  change  as  striking  as  that  of  Becket  when 
he  ceased  to  be  chancellor  and  became  archbishop.’ 
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His  reformation  was,  however,  as  Shakespeare  shows  it  to 
have  been,  a  thing  prearranged  by  himself.  He  knew  his 
own  policy  from  the  first;  and  whether  it  can  be  called  a 
patriotic  policy  or  not,  it  was  a  good  policy  for  him.  It 
was  not  popular  when  it  was  first  disclosed :  at  least, 
it  was  not  very  well  received  by  the  country  gentlemen  in 
Parliament,  who  expressed  a  hope  that  such  a  Christian 
prince  would  moderate  his  pretensions  to  France,  and  at 
least  send  over  another  embassy,  so  as  to  give  the  French 
full  opportunity  of  coming  to  terms  before  the  sword  was 
drawn.  But  he  had  been  negotiating  already  with  both  the 
factions  into  which  France  was  then  divided ;  and  he  had 
made  a  secret  treaty  with  Burgundy  for  a  war  of  conquest. 
He  did  send  an  embassy,  indeed,  but  he  had  declared  in 
council  his  full  intention  to  invade  the  country  long  before 
he  could  possibly  have  received  a  reply  to  his  ultimatum. 
Yet  he  dared  call  heaven  to  witness  that  his  last  demands 
were  prompted  only  by  the  love  of  peace,  and  that  no  vain 
desire  of  empire  would  turn  his  conscience  from  pursuing 
that  which  was  right ! 

The  clergy  seem  to  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  war 
than  the  country  gentlemen,  perhaps,  as  suggested  by  writers 
of  the  next  century,  in  the  hope  of  warding  off  Lollard 
attacks  on  the  Church  and  its  endowments  ;  but  the  speech 
of  Archbishop  Chicheley  given  by  Hall,  and  set  forth  in 
blank  verse  by  Shakespeare,  is  certainly  a  fabrication,  for 
Chicheley  was  not  even  archbishop  at  thej  time  of  the 
Leicester  Parliament,  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered.  Henry,  however,  showed  himself  from  the  first  a 
friend  of  the  Church  and  apparently  religious.  He  founded 
two  monasteries  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign — the  Carthu¬ 
sian  Monastery  of  Sheen,  endowed  for  forty  monks,  whose 
site  was  between  Richmond  and  Kew,  and  the  Bridgettine 
monastery  of  Sion,  first  planted  at  Twickenham,  for  sixty-five 
nuns  and  twenty-five  brethren  of  the  order.  And  it  should 
be  added  that,  however  unjust  his  war  against  Prance  may 
have  been,  it  was  waged  on  the  whole  with  great  humanity, 
and  he  issued  the  most  stringent  orders  to  put  down  outrages 
upon  his  march,  especially  outrages  on  Church  property. 

Possibly  Churchmen  may  have  been  the  first  to  find  out 
that  there  were  really  great  qualities  in  this  young  prince, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  a  mere  scapegrace  to  the  ^world 
at  large.  Among  the  evidences  of  his  conversion  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  had  turned  his  back  on  Oldcastle,  once 
a  familiar  friend,  because  he  was  a  heretic.  Neither  private 
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inclinations  nor  private  friendships  were  allowed  to  cross 
the  path  of  his  kindly  sense  of  duty.  But  his  capacity  to 
rule  had  yet  to  be  made  apparent.  His  proposal  to  lead  an 
expedition  into  France  must  have  appeared  to  many  only  an 
additional  proof  of  recklessness  ;  and  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  detected  when  he  was  just  on  the  point 
of  sailing  from  Southampton,  seems  as  if  it  had  originated  in 
some  such  belief.  This  was  simply  an  attempted  revival  of  the 
old  alliance  that  the  Percies,  the  Mortimers,  and  Glendower  * 
had  formed  against  Henry  IV. ;  and  the  very  rashness  of 
the  plan  is  tolerably  significant  of  an  opinion  that  England 
was  not  even  yet  a  settled  country  or  the  House  of  Lancaster 
even  yet  in  secure  position  of  the  throne.  ‘  The  whole 
‘  scheme,’  as  Sir  James  Ramsay  says,  ‘  was  of  north-country 
‘origin.’  Young  Percy,  the  son  of  Hotspur,  was  to  be 
redeemed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Scots ;  the  crown  was  to 
be  offered,  if  he  would  accept  it,  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  and  if  he  declined  it,  the  old  fable  that  Richard  II. 
was  still  alive  in  Scotland  was  to  be  revived  and  the 
impostor  was  to  be  proclaimed.  It  is  strange  to  think  of 
such  a  scheme  having  been  adopted,  not  only  by  the  Earl 
of  Cambridge,  who  being  himself  a  grandson  of  Edward  HI. 
had  married  the  Earl  of  March’s  sister,  but  also  by  Lord 
Scrope  of  Masham,  apparently  a  trusted  friend  of  the  young 
king.  As  for  the  Earl  of  March,  he  declined  to  be  led  into 
intrigue  and  revealed  the  matter  to  the  king.  He  had  been 
kept  from  boyhood  by  Henry  IV.  under  lock  and  key  in 
Windsor  Castle  along  with  a  younger  brother ;  and  one  of 
the  great  alarms  in  the  last  reign  had  been  occasioned  by  a 
successful  effort  to  steal  the  two  lads  away.  They  were 
recaptured,  however,  before  they  could  be  conveyed  to  their 
uncle,  who  was  with  Owen  Glendower  in  Wales,  and  the 
young  eai’l  apparently  thought  he  had  had  enough  of 
perilous  adventure.  Cambridge  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
were  tried  by  special  commissions  at  Southampton,  and  were 
condemned  and  executed  there  just  before  the  king  sailed 
for  France  for  the  memorable  campaign  of  Agincourt. 

He  sailed  in  August,  1415,  with  about  half  the  peerage  of 
his  realm— almost  all  that  could  have  been  safely  spared 
from  home — and  a  force  that  on  paper  amounted  to  neai’ly 
10,000  men,  but  Sir  James  thinks  may  have  been  in  reality 

*  We  commend  Sir  James  Ramsay’s  accuracy  in  spelling  the  name 
Glyndwr,  but  for  our  own  part  we  prefer  in  this  matter  to  err  with 
Shakespeare,  who  has  made  the  corrupt  form  classical. 
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about  2,000  luen-at-arms  and  6,000  arcbers.  This  number 
was  very  seriously  reduced  by  illness  at  the  siege  of  Har- 
fleur,  and  the  fact  no  doubt  influenced  greatly  the  further 
conduct  of  the  campaign.  Henry’s  challenge  of  the  Dauphin 
to  single  combat  was  characteristic,  and  would,  of  course, 
have  decided  matters  at  once  if  it  had  been  accepted ;  but 
he  was  obliged,  after  winning  Harfleur,  to  march  on  in  the 
direction  of  Calais  with  a  force  reduced  apparently  by  about 
a  third.  He  was  over-sanguine,  and  reckoned  the  distance 
about  eight  days’  march ;  but  he  expected,  like  Edward  III., 
to  cross  the  Somme  at  Blanche  Taque.  The  ford,  however, 
was  too  well  guarded,  and  he  had  to  pursue  his  way  some 
sixty  miles  up  the  stream  through  a  hostile  country  before 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  cross.  His  temerity  seems  to  have 
astonished  the  enemy  and  filled  his  own  men  with  misgivings. 
On  October  20  he  received  a  message  from  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  saying  that  they  hoped  to  meet  him 
before  he  reached  Calais,  and  requesting  him  to  name  the 
place.  Henry  replied  that  they  might  meet  him  where  they 
pleased;  he  was  making  straight  for  Calais  and  did  not 
lodge  in  strongholds  by  night.  So,  leaving  the  French 
posted  on  high  ground  to  the  right  of  him,  he  passed  on,  not 
without  some  skirmishing  with  the  garrison  of  Peronne,  and 
serious  evidence  of  overwhelming  numbers  likely  to  en¬ 
counter  him.  The  crisis  drew  near  on  October  24,  when, 
hearing  that  the  French  had  crossed  the  Ternoise  at  Blangy, 
Henry  hastened  to  cross  himself,  and  mounting  to  a  high 
plateau  on  the  other  side  he  saw  the  enemy  pouring  in 
countless  hosts  to  intercept  his  march. 

The  French  were  content  with  blocking  the  way  that 
night,  and  though  the  English  took  up  a  pretty  good 
position  on  ground  that  fell  away  on  either  side,  the  odds 
were  terribly  against  them  as  to  numbers.  Sir  Walter 
Hungerford  wished  for  some  thousands  of  extra  archers ; 
but  the  king,  putting  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  rebuked 
him.  ‘By  the  God  of  Heaven,’  said  Henry,  ‘by  whose 
grace  I  stand  and  in  whom  I  put  my  trust,  I  would  not  have 
another  man  if  I  could.  Wottest  thou  not  that  the  Lord, 
with  these  few,  can  overthrow  the  pride  of  the  French  ?  ’ 
Next  day,  October  25,  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  where  the  English,  inspired  no  doubt  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  but  having  in  Henry  a  consummate 
general,  won  a  perfectly  amazing  victory  against  superior 
numbers.  They  had  left  Harfleur,  as  Sir  James  Eamsay 
estimates,  with  about  900  lances  and  3,000  archers,  and  of 
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course  they  had  received  no  accession  to  their  forces,  while 
those  of  the  enemy  were,  at  the  lowest  computation,  at  least 
three  times  as  numerous.  The  position  before  the  battle 
was  so  dangerous  that  Henry  himself,  it  seems,  opened 
negotiations  for  a  free  passage  to  Calais,  for  which  he  was 
willing  to  have  restored  Harfleur  to  the  French  if  other 
demands  had  not  been  insisted  on. 

We  must  leave  the  reader  to  peruse  for  himself  the 
elaborate  account  of  the  battle,  which  is  too  long  to  quote. 
Sir  James  is  at  his  best  in  military  matters,  especially  those 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  But  one  thing  which  he  does  not 
tell  us — and  which  possibly,  with  his  dislike  of  theory,  he 
may  consider  too  speculative  a  view  for  a  matter-of-fact 
historian — appears  to  us,  we  confess,  strongly  indicated  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  this  history  as  a  master-key  to  its  interpreta.- 
tion.  It  was  the  battle  of  Agincourt  that  at  length  gave 
the  House  of  Lancaster  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne 
and  put  an  end,  for  a  generation  at  least,  to  all  questions  of 
the  justice  of  its  title.  The  enthusiasm  kindled  by  his  great 
victory  at  home — the  modesty  which  he  showed  in  the  hour 
of  triumph,  forbidding,  as  we  are  told,  all  songs  of  personal 
panegyric,  the  politic  moderation  with  which  he  followed 
up  his  advantage  in  the  next  campaign,  avoiding  high  pre¬ 
tensions  and  acts  of  severity  and  endeavouring  ‘  to  win 
‘  towns  piecemeal,  as  if  his  ultimate  ambition  had  been,  not 
‘  to  recover  a  crown  but  to  found  a  duchy,’  the  long  array  of 
almost  unbroken  successes  which  attended  his  arms,  leading 
finally  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which  he  was  declared 
heir  to  the  French  crown  on  his  marriage  with  Catherine, 
the  Dauphin  being  disinherited — all  these  things  combined 
to  set  the  domestic  question  at  rest  and  to  elevate  Henry  of 
Monmouth  into  a  great  national  hero.  The  troubles  of  his 
father’s  reign  and  his  own  unpromising  youth  were  things 
altogether  forgotten  ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  remember  the 
utterly  indefensible  character  of  the  pretensions  which  had 
achieved  such  a  brilliant  and  extraordinary  success. 

To  what  causes  are  we  to  attribute  that  success?  Not, 
surely,  to  English  valour  and  English  generalship  only  ; 
for,  much  as  these  could  do,  they  would  have  been  of  little 
avail  against  a  united  nation  with  vastly  superior  numbers. 
But  France  was  not  then  a  united  nation.  Torn  by  domestic 
discord  and  split  up  into  factions,  each  alternately  possessing 
tlie  capital  and  dispossessing  the  other ;  the  king  a  lunatic, 
ruled  by  whoever  happened  to  have  power  for  the  moment ; 
the  queen  a  woman  of  shameless  profligacy,  hating  her  own 
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husband  and  her  sons;  the  land  falling  generally  out  of 
cultivation,  owing  to  the  absence  of  law  and  order — every 
circumstance  in  the  condition  of  the  unhappy  country 
seemed  positively  to  invite  an  invader  and  almost  to  insure 
his  success.  But  on  the  English  side  there  was  yet  one 
element  besides  valour  and  generalship  in  the  field  which 
deserves  to  be  taken  into  account.  There  was  really  the 
most  consummate  diplomacy  and  opportunism  both  before 
the  appeal  to  arms  and  during  intervals  of  negotiation. 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  in  a  general  way,  that  of  the 
two  factions  into  which  France  was  divided  the  Burgundian 
party  would  be  the  more  serviceable  to  England  as  allies. 
The  commercial  relations  between  England  and  Flanders 
made  this  snfficiently  manifest ;  and  Henry,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  found  no  difiiculty  in 
terminating  his  father’s  policy  of  neutrality  by  sending 
troops  abroad  unauthorised  in  aid  of  Burgundy.  The 
Armagnacs,  however,  soon  after  offered  to  restore  Aqui¬ 
taine  to  the  English,  and  a  treaty  was  made  with  them 
by  Henry  IV.  in  1411,  full  assurance  being  given^to  the 
Flemings  that  the  truce  with  them  would  be  carefully 
observed.  In  fact,  both  French  parties  sought  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  their  neighbour  across  the  Channel,  and  at  Henry  V.’s 
accession  both  parties  waited  upon  him  to  know  his  pleasure. 
It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  of  a  sou  of  that  ‘  vile  poli- 
‘  tician,  Bolingbroke,’  that  he  should  neglect  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  strengthening  himself  for  future  action. 
Reversing  the  last  move  of  his  father,  he  concluded,  as  we 
have  shown,  a  secret  treaty  with  Burgundy  against  the 
Armagnacs,  respecting,  however,  ‘  the  rights  of  the  King  of 
‘  France,  the  Dauphin,  and  their  successors,’  which  were  ex¬ 
pressly  reserved.  A  week  later  he  commissioned  the  Bishops 
of  Durham  and  Norwich  to  treat  with  the  Armagnacs  for 
the  restitution  of  his  own  ‘  rights  ’  in  France,  allowing  them 
to  negotiate  his  marriage  with  the  French  king’s  daughter 
Catherine  as  one  mode  of  giving  effect  to  them.  This, 
however,  he  was  only  ready  to  accept  by  way  of  compromise  ; 
for  he  claimed  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  as  his  own  by 
right,  though  what  right  he  could  have  had  to  it  by  any 
sort  of  inheritance  it  was  difficult  to  see.  But  he  was  open 
to  matrimonial  offers  from  Burgundy  also,  and  expressly 
authorised  Lord  Scrope  to  contract  a  marriage  for  him  with 
the  Duke’s  young  daughter,  which  had  the  effect  of  quicken¬ 
ing  the  other  party,  who  exacted  a  promise  from  him  not  to 
marry  anyone  but  Catherine  till  at  least  the  1st  August 
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following.  Thus  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs  kept  bidding 
against  each  other  whenever  there  was  a  suspension  of 
hostilities. 

As  his  conquests  proceeded,  however.  Burgundy  became 
a  cooler  ally.  Jean  Sans  Peur  conld  not  afford  to  show 
himself  as  the  open  enemy  of  his  country,  and  his  truce  with 
England  was  renewed  in  March,  1418,  only  till  Michaelmas 
following.  He  had  already  made  friends  with  Queen 
Isabella,  and  negotiations  were  soon  after  set  on  foot  for 
a  reconciliation  of  the  French  factions,  by  which  all  princes 
of  the  blood  were  to  be  equally  admitted  to  the  King’s 
council.  The  Count  of  Arinagnac,  however,  refused  the 
pacification,  with  the  result  that  Paris  once  more  became 
strongly  Burgundian.  The  mob  rose,  incensed  against  the 
enemies  of  peace,  and  sacked  the  houses  of  the  Armagnac 
faction.  The  Count  himself  was  killed ;  and  Tanguy  du 
Chatel,  late  Provost  of  Paris,  having  huiTied  the  Dauphin 
at  first  to  the  Bastille  for  security,  had  him  sent  on  after¬ 
wards  to  Melun,  before  the  Bastille  itself  surrendered  to  the 
mob. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  being  thus  master  of  Paris,  seemed 
for  the  time  the  leader  of  the  national  cause  against  England, 
and  refused  to  abide  even  by  the  six  months’  truce  that  he 
had  agreed  to  in  March.  But  Tanguy  du  Chatel,  now 
virtually  leader  of  the  Armagnacs,  caused  the  Dauphin  to 
be  proclaimed  Regent  in  opposition  to  his  mother,  who  had 
assumed  the  same  title,  and  while  the  Dauphin  held  his 
court  of  Parliament  at  Poitiers  a  number  of  garrisons  round 
Paris  still  held  out  for  him.  Henry,  meanwhile,  whose 
progress  in  Normandy  had  been  much  facilitated  (Sir  James 
Ramsay  might  have  told  us)  by  the  Count  of  Armagnac’s 
having  withdrawn  many  of  the  garrisons  there  to  fortify 
himself  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  near  Paris,  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Rouen.  That  town  after  six  months  was 
obliged  to  surrender,  the  garrison  being  driven  to  the  last 
extremity  of  starvation ;  and  its  fall  naturally  promoted  the 
surrender  of  a  number  of  other  places  both  in  Normandy 
and  on  the  way  to  Paris.  But  Heni-y  had  still  a  difficult 
task  before  him.  During  his  progress  he  had  done  his  best 
to  win  the  inhabitants  over  to  his  cause,  moderating  their 
taxation  and  allowing  those  who  refused  his  rule  time  to 
remove  their  goods  and  transfer  themselves  elsewhere.  He 
had  caused  his  soldiers  to  pay  honestly  for  their  victuals 
and  enforced  strict  discipline.  But  the  French  gentry 
showed  no  disposition  whatever  to  ‘  turn  English,’  and  until 
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much  greater  successes  could  be  won  the  war  was  a  very 
serious  drain  on  the  resources  of  England.  But  the  fall  of 
Rouen  made  each  of  the  French  parties  for  the  moment 
again  willing  to  treat  with  him,  for  the  Dauphin’s  friends 
were  still  averse  to  any  pacification  with  Burgundy;  and 
Henry  made  his  profit  out  of  both  of  them.  From  the 
Dauphin  he  obtained  the  complete  neutrality  of  all  the 
country  that  owned  his  authority  between  the  Seine  and 
Loire  outside  Normandy.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
willing  to  concede  the  full  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
with  the  addition  of  Normandy  ;  but,  advantageous  as  these 
terms  were,  almost  beyond  reasonable  expectation,  Henry 
would  not  unconditionally  surrender  his  claim  to  the  whole 
of  France,  or  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France, 
without  leaving  himself  at  liberty  to  accept  from  the 
Arraagnacs  what  was  refused  by  Burgundy. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  that  Henry  had  pushed  matters 
too  far ;  for  the  conference  was  broken  ott‘  just  when  Tanguy 
du  Chatel,  fearing  a  treaty  might  really  be  effected,  had  come 
at  length  to  offer  terms  of  reconciliation  to  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  And  so  much,  at  least,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  that 
Henry,  who  would  fain  have  reopened  the  negotiations,  could 
for  the  time  do  nothing  more,  while  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
actually  had  a  meeting  with  the  Dauphin  ;  but  the  attempt 
to  compose  their  differences  was  as  unsuccessful  as  before. 
The  English  accordingly  pushed  their  conquests  into  the 
Isle  de  France.  The  Armagnacs  were  then  implored  by  the 
city  of  Paris  to  make  one  more  effort  at  conciliation.  Another 
interview  was  arranged  between  the  Duke  and  the  Dauphin; 
and  there,  at  Montereau,  after  the  Duke  had  made  his 
obeisance  and  was  even  yet  kneeling,  or  was  just  in  the  act 
of  rising,  a  gang  of  armed  men  rushed  upon  him  and  put 
him  to  death,  Tanguy  himself,  according  to  one  account, 
being  among  the  assassins. 

The  consequences  of  this  atrocious  crime  (which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  extenuate  even  as  an  act  of  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  twelve  years  before)  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected. 

‘  The  blow  tluit  felled  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  laid  France  at  Henry’s 
feet.  A  wild  cry  for  vengeance  rose  from  Paris.  Before  the  month 
was  out  Henry  had  received  overtures  from  the  city,  and  a  few  days  later, 
from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philippe  le  Bon.  The  king  was  invited 
to  name  his  own  terms;  he  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  as  his  mind 
had  long  been  made  up.’ 


His  terms  were  that  he  would  accept  the  French  king’s 
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daughter  Catherine  without  dowry,  on  condition  of  his 
having  the  regency  of  France  during  the  life  of  Charles  VI. 
and  the  crown  after  his  death.  The  Dauphin  was  to  be 
disinherited  as  a  public  enemy  on  account  of  his  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  and  Henry  would  do  his 
best  to  wrest  from  him  and  put  in  his  father’s  hands  all  the 
places  which  accepted  his  authority.  Such  was  the  general 
drift  of  the  negotiations  that  followed,  and  provisions  to  the 
same  effect  were  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  Henry 
then  married  Catherine,  and,  under  this  humiliating  treaty, 
was  recognised  as  Regent  of  France  till  his  death.  He  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  worn  out  with  the  intense 
activity  which  his  precarious  policy  had  forced  upon  him, 
after  a  reign  of  nine  and  a  half  years  and  a  year  and  a 
quarter  of  married  life. 

By  a  singular  accident  Charles  VI.  died  only  a  few  weeks 
later,  and  Henry’s  infant  son,  not  yet  a  year  old,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  King  of  England  and  of 
France  also.  Henry  V.  had  added  another  kingdom  and 
another  crown  to  the  responsibilities  of  his  successor,  and 
those  responsibilities  devolved  upon  a  child  in  his  cradle ! 
To  make  matters  worse,  no  adequate  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  contingency  of  a  long  minority.  Bedford  had 
apparently  been  named  in  the  king’s  will  as  Regent  of 
France,  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (who  had 
already  acted  in  that  capacity  in  the  king’s  absence),  as 
Regent  of  England.  But  while  Bedford’s  appointment  was 
felt  to  be  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  the  Council  declined 
to  carry  out  the  king’s  will  with  regard  to  his  brother 
Gloucester.  Duke  Humphrey  was  popular  with  the  masses, 
but  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  wise  politicians ;  so  it 
was  resolved  that  England  should  do  without  a  Regent  at  all. 
Gloucester  was  appointed  Protector  of  the  realm,  with  powers 
distinctly  limited,  and  was  only  to  exercise  those  functions 
so  long  as  his  brother  Bedford  was  absent  in  Prance ;  but 
he  was  to  be  always  responsible  to  the  Council  for  the  way 
he  used  them. 

The  refusal  of  the  Council  from  the  first  to  recognise 
anyone  as  Regent  had  a  result  altogether  remarkable. 
Never  was  royal  babe  in  his  cradle  made  to  perform  such  an 
extraordinary  part  before  the  world.  Prom  the  first  he  was 
invested,  or  supposed  to  be  invested,  with  all  the  functions 
of  royalty.  As  an  unconscious  infant  he  presided  over  a 
sitting  of  Parliament  and  received  addresses.  Early  in  his 
fifth  year  he  was  knighted  and  confen-ed  the  dignity  of 
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knighthood  upon  others.  No  mere  external  parallel  to  things 
like  these  in  oiir  own  days  can  convey  to  the  modern  reader 
anything  like  their  real  significance.  A  right  that  might 
almost  be  called  a  divine  right  to  rule  was  acknowledged  in 
this  simple  child  which  had  never  been  acknowledged  in  his 
I  politic  grandfather.  Weakness  was  sedulously  fenced  about 

by  strength ;  and  Henry  VI.  grew  up  with  a  feeling  of  assured 
possession,  alike  of  his  kingdom  and  of  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects,  to  which  both  his  father  and  his  grandfather  must 
have  been  strangers.  Meek  and  gentle  as  he  was  by  nature, 
he  must  have  felt  himself  from  boyhood  born  to  be  a  king. 
All  the  thrashings  he  got,  or  may  have  got,  from  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  as  his  guardian  asked  leave  of  the 
Council  to  inflict  corporal  chastisement,  when  necessary, 
upon  his  royal  charge  ibr  the  benefit  of  his  morals,  though 
they  may  have  helped  to  teach  him  humility,  did  nothing  to 
impair  his  sense  of  his  own  position ;  for  not  one  of  his 
subjects  was  the  least  inclined  to  disparage  it.  And  as 
he  grew  to  manhood  he  was  always  convinced  that  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  rule  by  such  advisers  as  had  been  placed 
about  him  in  youth  or  approved  themselves  to  his  own  feeble 
•  judgement,  without  even  giving  a  hearing  to  any  others. 

The  government  even  of  one  kingdom  during  a  minority 
in  such  an  age  as  the  fifteenth  century  was  a  task  quite 
sufficient  to  test  to  the  utmost  alike  the  statesmanship  and 
the  patriotism  of  those  who  had  pretension  to  bear  rule. 
But  the  fact  that  there  were  two  kingdoms  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  at  once,  under  very  different  conditions,  of  course — 
and  that  made  the  matter  all  the  harder — two  kingdoms 
whose  fortunes  must  inevitably  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  and  in  either  of  which  errors  of  judgement  committed 
by  statesmen  must  materially  affect  the  other,  made  the 
problem  one  of  the  most  consummate  difficulty.  Yet  the 
English  were  so  strong  in  the  North  of  France  at  the  death 
of  Henry  V.,  and  the  ‘  little  King  of  Bourges,’  as  the  Dauphin 
was  called  when  he  was  proclaimed  just  after  his  father’s 
death  as  Charles  VII.,  had  so  few  allies  even  in  the  South 
(for  the  Count  of  Foix,  at  first,  took  part  with  the  English  in 
Languedoc),  that  a  little  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
victors  might  not  have  imperilled  much  for  some  years  to 
come.  In  fact,  the  English  successes  went  on  for  nearly 
seven  years  with  very  little  interruption.  The  one  serious 
reverse  they  had  experienced  was  at  the  battle  of  Bauge,  a 
year  and  a  half  before  the  death  of  Henry  V.  But  the  effect 
of  that  discomfiture  had  been  speedily  neutralised,  and,  little 
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as  the  French  loved  foreign  rule,  the  cause  of  England 
seemed  everywhere  the  winning  cause;  insomuch  that  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  who  had,  just  after  the  battle  of  Bauge, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Dauphin  against  the  English,  turned 
once  more  and  made  a  treaty  with  Bedford  against  the 
Dauphin,  recognising  Henry  VI.  as  King  of  France. 

Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  the  success  of  the  English 
cause  in  France  itself  that  skill  or  valour  could  supply.  The 
only  thing  likely  to  weaken  it  was  a  little  indiscretion  on 
the  part  either  of  the  Council  or  of  some  powerful  man  in 
England.  And  this  element  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
contrived  admirably  to  exhibit.  His  scandalous  marriage 
with  Jacqueline  of  Hainault  justly  offended  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  seriously  imperilled  the  alliance  on  which 
everything  depended.  Bedford’s  ingenuity  was  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  preserve  a  good  understanding,  and  he  would 
have  referred  the  validity  of  his  brother’s  marriage  to  Pope 
Martin  V.,  when  Humphrey  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hand  and  invaded  Hainault  to  secure  liis  wife’s  inheritance. 
Even  this  did  not  break  down  the  alliance ;  for,  though 
successful  at  first,  the  invasion  ultimately  was  a  failure  and 
the  quarrel  was  narrowed  to  a  personal  one,  which  at  one 
time  it  was  agreed  to  decide  by  single  combat;  but  in  the 
end  Humphrey  left  his  Jacqueline  at  Mons  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  her  cousin  of  Burgundy,  and  consoled  himself 
with  the  company  of  his  Eleanor  Cobham  in  England.  The 
duel  between  him  and  Burgundy  was  forbidden  by  the  Pope 
and  the  whole  controversy  referred  to  arbitration. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Council,  under  the  influence 
chiefly  of  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  afterwards 
cardinal,  had  been  anxious  from  the  first  to  keep  within 
limits  the  powers  entrusted  to  such  a  person  as  Duke  Hum¬ 
phrey.  Cardinal  Beaufort  may  have  had  his  own  faults  like¬ 
wise.  Even  his  acceptance  of  the  cardinalate  has  been 
looked  upon  by  some  as  ‘  the  great  mistake  of  his  life.’  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  opened  up  new  questions — as  to  the  position, 
that  is  to  say,  of  such  a  dignitary  as  a  cardinal  at  the  King’s 
Council  Board,  and  whether  he  had  a  right  to  retain  his 
bishopric  or  to  officiate  as  prelate  of  the  Gartei’ — which 
were  not  settled  without  some  discussion,  and  which  no 
doubt,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  raised,  gave  Gloucester 
some  advantages  over  his  rival.  But  the  existence  of  con¬ 
troversies  such  as  these  was  only  a  further  argument  in 
favour  of  the  policy  pursued  from  the  first — to  exalt  the 
royal  authority  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  it  was  from  this 
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view,  no  doubt,  that  the  policy  roeommeiided  by  Bedford  of 
an  early  coronation  met  with  general  approval  in  England  as 
it  did  for  other  reasons  in  France.  In  the  former  country 
the  act  put  an  end  even  to  the  oflSce  of  Protector,  which 
Duke  Humphrey  had  hitherto  occupied — a  very  distinct 
advantage.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  such  an 
important  step  could  have  been  taken  quite  so  early  if  the 
critical  position  of  affairs  in  France  had  not  made  it  advi¬ 
sable  to  gain  for  the  authority  of  the  English  king  in  that 
country  the  highest  sanction  that  religion,  war,  and  pageantry 
could  confer  upon  it. 

The  crisis  had  been  brought  about  by  Joan  of  Arc.  No 
doubt  it  might  have  come — indeed,  must  have  come — some 
way  or  other  without  her ;  but,  as  matters  actually  occurred, 
it  came  through  her.  Strange  indeed  was  the  fate  of 
France  when  overrun  with  foreign  armies  from  the  English 
Channel  to  the  Loire,  when  Orleans  seemed  beyond  hope  of 
rescue,  and  the  cause  of  the  Dauphin  all  but  irretrievably 
lost,  that  the  tide  of  advancing  conquest  should  have  been 
turned  by  an  enthusiastic  peasant  girl !  Let  us  do  all  honour 
to  her  enthusiasm ;  and  we  should  certainly  not  value  it  the 
less  when  the  seemingly  miraculous  incidents  of  her  career 
are  nearly,  if  not  completely,  accounted  for  by  careful 
examination  of  circumstances.  That  her  counsels  were 
really  overruled  for  strategical  reasons  where  they  would 
have  been  manifestly  dangerous;  that  she,  nevertheless, 
‘  nearly  ruined  all  by  her  precipitancy  ’  on  one  occasion ; 
that  among  the  practical  conductors  of  the  war,  one  or  two 
at  least  disbelieved  in  her  all  along,  and  that  some  were  not 
particularly  grateful  for  the  renewed  strength  and  vigour 
she  had  imparted  to  their  cause,  are  facts  which  in  no  way 
tend  to  diminish  her  real  merit.  Her  story  has  never  been 
so  clearly  told  in  English  as  in  the  book  before  us,  and  it  is 
none  the  less  a  wonderful  one  because  it  seems  now,  one 
might  say,  so  natiiral.  Born  and  brought  up  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  French  territory,  in  a  district  which  sympathised 
with  the  Dauphin,  while  all  around  was  Burgundian  on  one 
side  or  subject  to  the  English  on  the  other,  this  hardy  girl  of 
seventeen  had  heard  voices  and  had  dreamed  dreams  ever 
since  one  hot  summer’s  day,  when,  being  then  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  she  had  suffered  ‘  something  very  like  a  sun- 
‘  stroke.’  The  spirit  in  which  the  children  of  Champagne 
fought  out  the  battle  between  French  and  English  in  their 
playgrounds  after  armed  resistance  had  been  crushed  still 
animated  this  ardent  girl’s  bosom ;  and  her  voices  bade  her 
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go  and  find  the  Dauphin  ‘  and  lead  him  to  be  duly  crowned 
‘  at  Rheims  as  King  of  France.’  She  did  the  work.  She 
relieved  Orleans.  She  brought  the  Dauphin  with  her  to 
Rheims,  where  he  was  crowned  ;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever,  at  least  no  openly  expressed  doubt,  in 
that  day,  that  her  success  was  due  to  supernatural  influence, 
either  from  heaven  or  hell.  The  English  took  the  latter 
view  of  its  origin,  and  many  of  their  French  opponents  really 
believed  that  they  were  right. 

The  coronation  of  Charles  in  France  gave  him  a  great 
advantage,  which  it  was  felt  necessary  to  balance  by  the 
coronation  of  Henry  in  that  country  also.  But  he  had  to  be 
crowned  in  England  first,  and  the  rite  w’as  performed  before 
he  had  quite  completed  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  A  few 
months  later,  child  as  he  still  was,  he  crossed  the  Channel, 
and  led  an  army  into  France — an  army  which  it  was  difficult 
to  collect,  owing  to  the  general  fear  of  that  terrible  Maid. 
Only  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  Beaufort,  who  had 
just  been  made  cardinal,  was  received  in  England  in  state, 
and  was  allowed  to  proclaim  a  crusade  and  to  muster  men 
for  the  war  against  the  heretics  of  Bohemia.  England 
thought  at  the  time  that  she  had  men  to  spare  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  but  now  the  Government  was  fain  to  borrow  the 
services  of  Beaufort’s  little  army  for  duty  in  France,  engag¬ 
ing  to  repay  the  Cardinal  afterwards  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign  and  not  to  employ  his  men  in  sieges.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  for  a  time  of  no  avail ;  the  king  for  three 
months  could  not  venture  to  move  out  of  Calais ;  but  the 
happy  news  of  the  Maid’s  capture  revived  the  spirits  of  the 
English  and  cleared  the  way  to  Paris,  where  he  was  at  length 
crowned  in  Notre  Dame  by  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
The  act  had  doubtless  some  effect ;  but  unfortunately  it 
signified  too  much.  Both  countries  were  getting  tired  of  war, 
and  a  compromise  would  have  been  acceptable  on  both  sides 
if  one  could  have  been  arranged  without  loss  of  honour  ;  but 
the  coronation  of  the  English  king  in  France,  though  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  Charles  VI.,  made  a 
compromise  almost  impracticable.  For  it  meant  that  the 
pretensions  of  Henry  V.  were  still  to  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  English  could  never  recognise  Charles  as  king,  even 
for  purposes  of  negotiation,  without  stultifying  their  own 
acts.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  well  negotiate 
with  Henry  until  he  had  renounced  such  pretensions.  And 
this,  in  effect,  was  a  most  serious  obstacle  for  many  years  to 
aiij  thing  like  a  settlement — all  the  more  serious  as  the  Duke 
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of  Burgundy,  whose  alliance  was  really  the  mainstay  of  the 
English  power  in  France,  was  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  in 
his  position  as  the  ally  of  an  invader  and  anxious  to  return 
to  his  natural  allegiance.  He  would  fain  have  done  this 
without  renouncing  the  friendship  of  England,  and  he  strove 
hard  to  bring  about  some  reasonable  pacification  by  the 
Congress  of  Arras.  But  the  work  was  beyond  his  power.  The 
English  showed  themselves  utterly  impracticable,  and  rejected 
with  contumely  proposals  which  would  have  given  them  secure 
possession  of  Guienne,  Gascony,  and  Normandy.  Fifteen 
years  later  every  one  of  these  provinces  was  lost,  and  Calais 
was  all  that  was  left  to  England  beyond  the  sea. 

The  infatuation  of  the  English  at  this  crisis  appears  all 
the  more  extraordinary  the  more  it  is  seen  in  detail.  Philip 
was  compelled  to  renounce  their  alliance,  and  their  anger  at 
his  defection  was  extreme;  yet  their  absolute  refusal  to 
allow  of  his  neutrality  was  in  itself  no  small  justihcation  of 
the  step.  If  he  was  suddenly  converted  from  a  friend  into 
an  enemy,  it  was  really  their  work  and  not  his.  The  blow, 
too,  was  one  of  the  most  severe  that  could  have  been 
inflicted.  Yet  the  fire-eaters  of  that  day  endeavoui*ed  to  per¬ 
suade  people  that  England  was  still  a  match  fur  France  and 
Burgundy  combined.  English  naval  supremacy  might  still 
be  turned  to  account ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  in  ballads  how 
by  ‘  keeping  the  Narrow  Sea  ’ — that  is  to  say,  by  continually 
scouring  the  English  Channel  and  arresting  all  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Netherlands — Englishmen  could  compel  the 
Flemings  to  cry  out,  and  so  bring  Burgundy  to  terms.*  No 
such  policy,  however,  was  found  practicable ;  at  least,  no 
such  result  was  obtained.  By  very  great  efforts  the  English 
conquests  were  for  a  brief  time  maintained,  and  even  one  or 
two  places  recovered  that  had  been  lost  before ;  but  it  was 
manifest  that  the  English  were  playing  a  losing  game,  with 
very  little  hope  of  retrieving  their  fortunes. 


*  Even  the  mild  King  Henry  VI.,  who  waa  all  along  anxious  for 
peace  with  France,  so  greatly  resented  the  defection  of  Burgundy,  that 
ten  years  later  he  expressed  himself  to  a  French  emi.s.sary  of  the  Duke 
of  AIen9on  in  these  terms  :  ‘  Le  due  de  Bourgogne  est  riiomiue  du 
monde  avec  lequel  j’aurois  le  plus  volontiers  guerre,  parce  (ju’il  m’a 
abandonne  dans  ma  jeunesse,  combien  (|u’il  m’ait  fait  le  serment,  et 
sans  que  oneques  lui  eusse  meffait.  Si  je  vis  longuement,  je  lui  ferai 
guerre.’ — De  Beaucourt’s  ‘Histoire  de  Charles  VII.,’  t.  vi.  p.  137. 
This  is  the  most  extraordinary  evidence  alike  of  the  bitterness  of 
English  feeling  on  the  subject  (not  natural  to  King  Henry)  and  of  the 
poor  king’s  utter  want  of  statesmanship  in  giving  expression  to  it. 
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And  while  they  were  losing  their  hold  on  France,  govern¬ 
ment  even  in  England  was  becoming  more  and  more  ineffi¬ 
cient.  The  continual  quarrels  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  not  only  perplexed  the  king’s  policy 
abroad,  but  led  to  much  internal  anarchy  in  England  itself. 
It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  strictly  judicial  opinion  on  the 
conduct  of  either  of  the  parties,  but  enough  appears  on  the 
one  side  to  justify  Sir  James  Eamsay’s  view  that  ‘  Gloucester 
‘  knew  how  to  appeal  to  the  vulgar  side  of  English  feeling.’ 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  admitted  that  the  vulgar  side 
of  English  feeling  had  in  those  days  a  good  deal  of  humili¬ 
ation  to  endure,  and  certainly  required  some  mouthpiece  in 
the  way  of  criticism  and  remonstrance.  Under  such  a 
system  of  government  as  prevails  in  our  days.  Ministers 
could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  escape  censure  for  the  easy  terms 
on  which  they  consented  to  liberate  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ; 
nor  could  the  cession  of  English  conquests  in  France  on 
Henry’s  marriage  with  Margaret  have  been  treated  as  a 
matter  which  did  not  concern  the  general  public.  The 
marriage  itself,  as  Suffolk  well  knew,  was  a  most  momentous 
thing  and  its  conditions  full  of  danger.*  Neither  was  it  at 
all  successful  in  promoting  a  better  understanding  with 
France.  But  it  did  that  which  to  its  promoters  was  a  more 
immediate  and,  perhaps,  a  more  vital  object.  It  strengthened 
them  in  the  Council  against  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
handed  over  the  government  for  a  time  to  their  complete 
control.  The  result  was  to  embitter  the  spirit  of  faction  in 
England  and  to  hasten  the  loss  of  France. 

The  expulsion  of  the  English  from  that  country  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  Comines  as  a  principal  cause  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  the  explanation  is  accepted  by 
Macaulay  as  that  of  a  shrewd  contemporary  observer.  The 
wealth  of  the  whole  kingdom,  according  to  Comines,  was  no 
longer  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  nobility  who  had  derived  large 
revenues  from  France,  and  so  they  fought  and  preyed  upon 
each  other.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  in  a  matter  like 
this  the  intelligent  foreigner  was  altogether  mistaken  ;  but, 
though  the  facts  on  which  it  was  built  are  true,  the  theory 
seems  rather  insufficient.  It  is  one,  in  fact,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  struck  any  one  who  has  investigated  the  period 
for  himself  from  contemporary  English  sources,  and  Sir 

*  The  cession  of  Maine  seems  to  have  been  extorted  from  Suffolk  . 
in  France  when  he  went  lliere  to  negotiate  tlie  marriage  to  avc  id  the 
fiiilure  of  liis  misdon. 
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James  Eamsay  does  not  even  notice  it.  The  Civil  War,  no 
doubt,  was  greatly  due  to  the  loss  of  France,  but  surely  it 
need  not  be  imputed  so  much  to  selfish  greed  as  to  the 
quarrels  and  recriminations  arising  out  of  a  great  national 
humiliation.  Even  these,  however,  would  not  alone  account 
for  a  conflict  of  authority  in  England  which  led  to  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  a  dynasty  now  so  securely  seated  as  that  of  Lancaster. 
For  never  was  loyalty  to  the  throne  a  more  universal  senti¬ 
ment;  never  was  it  more  genei’ally  felt  that  ‘  the  king  could 
‘  do  no  wrong.’  But  unfortunately  the  very  gentleness  of 
Henry’s  character  was  associated  with  a  weakness  and  imbe¬ 
cility  that  rendered  him  quite  incapable  of  real  sovereignty ; 
and  the  real  sovereignty  of  a  crowned  and  anointed  king 
was  the  one  thing  absolutely  essential  in  that  day  to  preserve 
the  kingdom  from  discord.  Such  a  king,  if  he  had  only 
known  his  own  mind  clearly,  would  have  been  readily 
obeyed.  But  the  nation  looked  to  Henry  for  decision  and 
found  only  vacillation ;  he  was  nothing  but  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  others.  His  personal  influence  would  have  been 
overwhelming  if  he  could  have  been  said  to  have  any  personal 
influence  at  all ;  but  through  all  his  reign  he  was  little 
better  than  a  cipher.  He  discharged,  indeed,  too  well  for 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  the  functions  of  a  modern  consti¬ 
tutional  sovereign,  accepting  every  change  of  Ministry  that 
was  imposed  upon  him  with  a  quiet  resignation,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  left  it  rather  doubtful  whether  the  acts  of  that 
Ministry  would  in  the  end  be  repudiated  or  maintained ;  or 
whether  a  new  policy  begun  by  violence  in  opposition  to 
his  own  personal  wishes  might  not  receive  his  sanction  quite 
as  much  as  that  which  it  overthrew. 

All  this  became  the  more  clearly  apparent  after  Henry’s 
unfortunate  marriage.  One  thing,  indeed,  which  perhaps 
was  a  recommendation  of  the  match  was  the  fact  that  the 
lady’s  character  was  almost  the  exact  opposition  of  her 
husband’s.  Margaret  of  Anjou  at  once  became  that  personal 
ruler  that  Henry  himself  had  no  capacity  to  be.  She  im¬ 
ported  decision  and  firmness  into  the  royal  counsels ;  but 
unfortunately  she  did  not  understand  the  English  character 
or  the  English  Constitution,  and  she  provoked  a  Avhole  series 
of  violent  revolutions  by  her  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  dis¬ 
position.  She  can  hardly  be  blamed,  indeed,  for  supporting 
Suffolk,  by  whose  diplomacy  she  had  been  made  queen.  But 
a  time  soon  came  when  her  support  of  Suffolk  could  have 
done  him  no  good,  and  would  only  have  added  to  her  own 
unpopularity.  When  disaster  after  disaster  overtook  the 
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Enp;lish  in  France,  and  their  last  strongholds  were  being 
yielded  to  the  enemy,  nothing  could  well  have  been  more 
injurious  to  the  unpopular  Minister  than  any  open  display 
of  the  queen’s  favour;  and  she  forbore  to  show  it.  The 
result  was  a  most  painful  exhibition  of  royal  inefficiency. 
The  fountains  of  justice  were  simply  sealed.  Suffolk  was 
indicted  on  charges  which  in  the  main  were  very  ill-founded. 
He  declined,  however,  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  who  in  truth 
were  anxious  to  avoid  the  responsibility,  and  submitted  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  the  king’s  pleasure.  The  king,  in  his  turn, 
declined  to  pronounce  him  either  guilty  or  innocent,  and, 
protesting  that  he  did  not  take  a  judicial  view  of  the  case  at 
all,  bade  him,  simply  by  virtue  of  his  own  submission,  to 
quit  the  country  by  May  1  following,  and  not  return  for  the 
next  five  years.  It  was  a  sentence,  or  a  ukase  rather, 
dictated  by  policy  alone,  and  by  a  very  timid  policy,  against 
all  principles  of  just  and  impartial  government. 

The  immediate  result  was  that  lawless  men  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands  and  murdered  Suffolk  at  sea. 
Then  followed  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  which  in  some 
aspects,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  hardly  so  much  a  revolt 
against  authority  as  a  strangely  organised  attempt  to  restore 
it.  The  men  of  Kent  had  very  legitimate  grievances,  and 
if  they  presented  them  in  an  unwonted  manner,  marshalled 
under  a  mysterious  leader  whose  true  character  it  is  difficult 
to  pronounce  upon,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  movement 
produced  much  more  than  a  transient  impression  on  those 
who  bore  the  rule.*  It  was  regarded  by  Margaret  and  her 
friends  as  the  result  of  secret  machinations  on  the  part  of 
Kichard,  Duke  of  York ;  and  whether  this  was  true  or  not 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Duke  was  in  high  favour  among 
the  insurgents.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  was  looked  on  as 
a  dangerous  man  by  the  Court,  who,  having  sent  him  to  Ire- 

*  The  concessions  granted  by  the  Court  to  the  rebels  were  much 
more  marked  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Sir  James  Kamsay  wonders, 
as  others  no  doubt  liave  done  before  him,  how  Lord  Scales,  the  governor 
of  the  Tower,  could  have  been  induced  to  surrender  Lord  Say  into 
their  hands  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  City.  The  mystery  is 
explained  in  a  very  able  pamphlet  by  George  Kriehn  on  ‘  The  English 
Kising  in  1450,’  just  published  in  Germany  (Strasburg:  Heitz  & 
Miindel,  1892),  in  which  it  is  proved  that  the  king  was  compelled  to 
grant  a  commission  to  certain  lords  and  justices,  including  the  Lord 
Mayor,  ‘  to  enquere  of  all  persons  that  were  traitors,  extorcioners,  or 
oppressors  of  the  kynges  people,’  Henry,  in  fact,  had  agreed  to  put 
his  favourites  upon  trial. 
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land  as  lieutenant  to  be  out  of  the  way,  now  heard  with 
alarm  that  he  was  coming  over  without  having  received  his 
recall,  and  issued  orders  to  stop  him  on  his  landing. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  active  struggle  between  York 
and  Lancaster  commences.  The  Court  was  now  mainly 
influenced  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  heir  of  all  the 
wealth  and  ambition  of  the  Beauforts.  No  doubt,  as  Sir 
James  Eamsay  truly  points  out,  the  rival  claims  of  York  and 
Somerset  to  the  succession  must  have  been  present  to  men’s 
minds  for  many  a  year  before ;  and  to  each  of  them  it  was 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  prospective  rights  as  a  question  of 
existence.  ‘  No  state  could  find  room  for  two  such  com- 
‘  petitors.’  Though  the  king  had  been  married  five  years 
he  still  remained  childless,  and  if  he  died  in  that  condition 
the  succession  must  inevitably  fall  to  one  or  other  of  the 
rivals.  The  position  is  thus  summed  up  by  Sir  James 
Ramsay  : — 

*  IE  tlie  Duke  (of  York)  were  to  be  recognised  as  heir-presumptive, 
he  might  be  called  in  to  take  the  immediate  direction  of  affairs.  He 
was  about  forty  years  of  age ;  he  had  been  for  fifteen  years  in  the 
public  service.  He  had  made  himself  popular  in  Ireland ;  while  in 
Normandy  his  rule,  if  not  marked  by  any  conspicuous  ability,  shone 
by  comparison  with  the  utter  failure  of  his  rival.  But  the  House  of 
Beaufort  was  not  prepared  to  surrender  either  its  actual  hold  on  the 
Government  or  its  chances  of  succession.  Legitimated  by  Pope  and 
Parliament,  they  could  insist  that  the  Lady  Margaret  *  was  the  heir-at- 
law  of  John  of  Gaunt.  If  objection  should  be  taken  to  the  accession 
of  a  female,  they  could  point  to  Somerset  as  the  heir-male  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and,  in  fact,  of  Edward  HI.  As  for  placing  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  obvious  that  his  position 
“  was  too  full  of  danger  to  the  Crown  ”  to  make  such  a  course 
possible.’ 

This  is  exceedingly  well  put.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  if  York’s  position  were  recognised  at  all,  his  hereditary 
right,  derived  from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  better 
than  that  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Even  to  point  at  it  in 
any  way  was  treason,  for  which  his  father  had  suffered 
under  Henry  V.  Yet  the  Court  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  jealous  of  his  pretensions  ;  for  it  could  only  have  been 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  that  he  at  one  time  formed 
the  vei’y  ambitious  project  of  marrying  his  son  to  a  French 
princess,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  the  French  king  upon  the 

*  The  mother  of  Henry  VH.,  by  whom  the  Tudors  afterwards 
claimed  the  throne. 
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subject.*  He  was  at  that  time  lieutenant-general  of  France  ; 
and,  though  the  commission  given  to  Somerset  as  Captain- 
General  of  Guienne  somewhat  interfered  with  his  juris¬ 
diction,  the  Court  was  not  unmindful  of  his  services.  But 
that  was  in  the  days  of  Suffolk’s  ascendency ;  for  he  did  not 
excite  Suffolk’s  jealousy  as  he  did  Somerset’s.  He  was 
now,  however,  noted  as  a  dangerous  man ;  and  the  persistent 
efforts  to  exclude  him  from  the  royal  presence  and  from  all 
councils  of  state  were  the  best  justification,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  best  excuse,  for  the  course  he  afterwards  pursued  in 
taking  up  arms  against  the  king.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  showed,  at  first,  much  caution  and  forbearance,  which, 
whether  prompted  by  loyalty  or  discretion,  ought  to  have 
rendered  the  resort  to  arms  unnecessary;  and,  whatever 
faults  may  be  charged  against  him,  his  efforts  to  bind  the 
Government  to  distinct  conditions  were  met  by  persistent 
bad  faith.  But  for  this,  to  all  appearance  he  might  have 
remained  a  loyal  subject.  Even  after  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  when  the  king  was  in  his  power,  he  took  no 
undue  advantage  of  his  position,  and  he  was  declared  in 
Parliament  to  be  free  from  all  responsibility  for  the 
occurrence.  But  five  years  later  he  came  to  Westminster 
with  a  body  of  armed  men,  forced  his  way  into  the  House 
of  Peers,  made  a  formal  claim  of  the  crown,  and  violently 
took  possession  of  apartments  in  the  royal  palace. 

Many  will  doubtless  be  disposed  to  say  with  Sir  James 
Ramsay  that  ‘  his  head  must  have  been  turned ;  ’  nor  is  it 
our  purpose  to  say  anything  in  vindication  of  such  a  high¬ 
handed  course  of  action.  It  was  felt  to  be  unjustifiable  at 
the  time,  even  by  his  own  stout  supporter,  Warwick ;  but 
when  government  remains  for  years  in  a  state  of  general 
instability  high-handed  actions  may  be  expected  as  a  natural 
consequence.  This,  at  least,  brought  one  great  question 
before  the  highest  court  of  the  realm ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Lords  dealt  with  it  is  very  noteworthy.  When 
the  Duke  desired  their  opinion  on  his  claim,  they  first 
appealed  to  the  king,  as  the  matter  was  ‘  so  high  ’  that  his 
subjects  could  not  discuss  it  without  his  assent.  The  king 
desired  them  to  make  search  what  objections  could  be  raised 
to  the  Duke’s  title.  The  Lords  applied  to  the  jtidges  for 
advice,  but  the  judges  declined  to  give  any  opinion.  They 

*  It  is  strange  that  this  view  of  the  matter  seems  not  to  have  struck 
Sir  James  Ramsay,  Avho  speaks  of  the  proposal  and  the  negotiations 
relating  to  it  as  a  party  move.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  62.) 
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were  the  king’s  justices,  and  could  not  be  of  counsel  in 
a  matter  between  party  and  party  ;  besides,  it  was  too  high 
a  matter,  as  the  king’s  estate  was  ‘  above  the  law,  and  passed 
‘  their  learning.’  The  whole  responsibility  must  rest  with 
the  Lords  themselves. 

The  Lords  accordingly  produced  five  objections  to  Eichard’s 
title,  of  which  the  two  first  and  most  weighty  were  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  they  had  already  taken  to  Henry  VI.,  and  the 
Acts  of  Settlement  which  barred  the  Duke’s  claim.  From 
a  mere  constitutional  point  of  view  the  House  of  Lancaster 
was  still  strong,  and  was  not  to  be  dispossessed  by  violence. 
The  Duke  could  only  answer  the  objections  on  high  legi¬ 
timist  principles,  insisting  that  the  oaths  of  allegiance  had 
been  wrongly  given  and  that  an  oath  ought  not  to  be  pleaded 
in  support  of  injustice.  Again  the  matter  was  referred  to 
Henry  himself,  and  he  agreed  to  a  compromise,  disinheriting 
his  own  son  and  acknowledging  the  Duke  as  his  successor. 
To  this  the  Duke  also  gave  his  consent,  and  the  agreement 
was  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Thus  for  the  first  time 
the  claims  of  the  House  of  York  obtained  Parliamentary 
sanction. 

Constitutionally,  this  should  have  been  an  end  of  the 
matter;  for  there  is  no  higher  authority  on  such  subjects 
than  a  Parliamentary  settlement.  But  it  seemed  as  if 
Parliament  itself  had  been  coerced,  else  it  would  have  given 
no  consideration  to  the  claims  of  York  at  all.  Queen 
Margaret  and  her  son  were  fugitives  at  the  time  (it  seems 
to  have  been  in  Wales  at  this  period  that  she  had  her 
adventure  with  the  robber),  and  her  defeated  followers  had 
made  no  appearance  at  Westminster.  But  as  the  latter 
began  to  gather  head  in  Yorkshire  the  Duke  marched 
northwards  to  meet  them  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield. 
Then  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  became  heir  to  his  pretensions, 
and,  so  far  as  fighting  went,  no  man  could  have  been  more 
competent  to  give  effect  to  them. 

Henry  VI.  was  still  king  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  long  as 
he  lived ;  but  as  the  Lancastrians  had  drawn  the  sword 
against  his  statutory  successor,  and  the  king  had  not  been 
able  to  restrain  them,  the  issue  could  only  be  determined  by 
further  fighting.  The  queen  and  prince,  moreover,  had 
passed  to  Scotland,  and  were  bargaining  for  the  aid  of  the 
ancient  enemies  of  England.  Any  allies,  especially  French 
and  Scotch  allies,  were  welcome  to  Margaret  in  her  hour  of 
need.  She  had  no  regard  for  English  national  feeling ; 
indeed,  if  we  may  believe  some  French  writers  of  the  time, 
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she  had  before  this  invited  a  French  invasion.*  She  made 
things  worse  for  herself  at  this  point  by  marching  up  towards 
London  with  an  ill-disciplined  force,  consisting  partly  of 
‘  Scots,  Welshmen,  and  other  strangers,’  who  pillaged  the 
country  as  they  went,  won  a  victory  over  Warwick  at  St. 
Albans,  and  filled  the  citizens  of  Londoii  with  terror  lest 
they  should  be  pillaged  too.  She,  however,  hesitated  to 
make  the  last  move,  and,  doubtful  of  the  reception  she  would 
meet  with  in  the  City,  withdrew  her  army  again  northwards. 
From  that  time  her  cause  was  doomed.  Young  Edward 
had  already  won  the  battle  of  Mortimer’s  Cross,  and  now 
joining  with  Warwick  he  arrived  in  Loudon,  where,  declar¬ 
ing  his  title  to  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens,  he  was 
accepted  then  and  there  as  king  by  popular  acclamation. 
He  immediately  announced  his  accession  by  formal  acts  at 
Westminster;  then  marching  northwards  won  an  over¬ 
whelming  victory  over  the  Lancastrians  at  Towton,  which 
practically  settled  matters.  Henry  and  Margaret  withdrew 
to  Scotland  and  put  the  Scots  in  possession  of  Berwick. 
Later  in  the  year  Parliament  declared  the  three  Henries  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  usurpers,  and  that  Henry  VI.  had 
forfeited  his  life-interest  in  the  Crown  by  breaking  his  com¬ 
pact  with  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  making  war  upon 
his  son. 

Edward  IV.  is  pithily  described  by  Sir  James  Ramsay  as 
exhibiting  throughout  his  career  ‘  the  greatest  capacity  for 
‘  the  game  of  war,  and  no  capacity  at  all  for  anything  else, 
‘  except  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.’  As  a  warrior  he  was  no 
less  fortunate  than  Henry  V.,  and  as  a  tactician  he  seems  to 
have  excelled  him ;  but  he  had  none  of  Henry’s  sobriety  and 
political  astuteness.  Except  in  the  field  when  the  time  of 
action  came,  he  was  perpetually  missing  his  aim.  In  war 
he  never  missed  it,  though  his  carelessness  in  allowing 
dangers  to  grow  up  unheeded  caused  at  one  time  his  abrupt 
flight  from  the  kingdom.  So  with  all  his  military  skill  he 
gained  nothing  for  himself  except  peace  in  his  latter  days — 
and  a  somewhat  inglorious  peace,  too,  as  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  felt  it.  He  was  not  the  man  to  add  another 
kingdom  to  his  own,  or  even  to  enlarge  his  own  to  the  extent 
of  a  single  province.  He  could  make  a  stir  about  vindicating 
the  old  claims  in  France,  tax  his  people  and  raise  benevo- 

*  The  fact,  however,  is  doubted  by  De  Beaucourt  and  apparently 
discredited  by  Sir  James  Kamsay,  on  the  ground  that  her  enemy  York 
was  not  atjhe  time  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
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lences  for  the  purpose,  cross  the  sea  with  an  array  and  then 
accept  the  money  of  Louis  XI.  as  a  tribute  in  satisfaction  of 
all  claims.  Yet,  selBsh  and  pleasure-seeking  as  he  was,  he 
was  generally  liked.  As  a  king  he  was  infinitely  better  than 
Henry  VI.  controlled  by  Margaret  of  Anjou;  and  his  very 
faults  and  indiscretions  were  of  a  kind  calculated  to  increase 
his  popularity.  ‘  The  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster  ’  had  a 
very  strong  sense  of  what  was  due  to  royalty,  and  shook  otf 
boon  companions  of  old  days  when  an  heir  once  attained  the 
crown ;  but  this  Yorkist  king  was  a  jovial  fellow,  familiar 
with  citizens  and  rather  too  familiar  with  their  wives.  In 
the  quarrels  of  his  subjects  he  sought  to  be  just ;  in  diplo¬ 
macy  he  was  easily  imposed  upon.  But  he  was  true  to  his 
friends  and  expected  them  to  be  true  to  him  in  return.  He 
was  merciful  towards  reconciled  enemies  and  dismissed 
suspicions  of  their  loyalty  with  a  readiness  almost  verging 
on  simplicity. 

His  romantic  marriage  was  highly  characteristic  of  the 
man.  He  had  been  just  three  years  king ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  his  decisive  victory  at  Towton,  they  were  years  of 
constant  disquiet,  full  of  invasions  or  alarms  of  invasion — the 
Scots  besieging  Carlisle,  the  French  expected  on  the  coast. 
Queen  Margaret  landed  in  Northumberland,  castles  won  and 
lost  again  by  each  of  the  rival  parties.  He  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  once  to  go  north  as  far  as  Durham  to  reduce  the 
northern  fortresses;  and  now  he  was  on  his  way  thither 
again  to  suppress  a  new  Lancastrian  rising.  But  from 
Stony  Stratford  he  rode  over  ‘  as  if  on  a  hunting  expedition  ’ 
early  on  May  1  to  Grafton  Regis,  the  residence  of  Earl 
Rivers,  returning  at  night  to  Northampton.  That  day  at 
Grafton  he  had  secretly  married  Elizabeth  Wydeville ;  and 
it  was  said  that  he  spent  two  or  three  nights  there  while  the 
Court  remained  at  Northampton,  only  resuming  his  north¬ 
ward  progress  on  May  4,  when  he  went  on  to  Leicester. 
Meanwhile,  Montagu  was  fighting  his  battles  in  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  the  last  attempts  of  the  Lancastrians  in  the 
North  were  crushed  in  his  absence  on  May  14  at  Hexham. 

Thus  at  the  very  moment  when  his  throne  was  finally 
secured  by  the  work  of  his  friends  the  Nevilles,  Edward  had 
done  a  thing  that  was  pretty  sure  to  alienate  the  very  men 
who  were  so  earnestly  fighting  for  him.  The  matter  was 
kept  secret  for  months,  as  well  it  might  be.  Many  a  desir¬ 
able  match  for  the  king  had  already  been  talked  about,  in¬ 
cluding  Isabella  of  Castile  (who  by  her  own  account  would 
not  have  been  unwilling),  and  probably  the  first  overtures 
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had  been  made  for  the  hand  of  Bonne  of  Savoy.  Certainly 
negotiations  for  that  match  seemed  to  be  in  progress  after 
the  king  was  actually  married,  and  Warwick  was  just  about 
to  go  over  to  France  to  complete  matters  when  the  secret 
was  at  length  revealed.  No  wonder  that  the  King-maker 
was  disgusted,  and  many  others  were  disgusted  along  with 
him  ;  especially  as  the  new  queen  and  her  relations  quickly 
absorbed  the  good  things  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
royalty  to  bestow  and  stopped  the  way  to  promotion  for 
many  who  had  a  just  right  to  be  considered.  Immediately 
it  was  found  that  these  upstarts  had  got  the  pick  of  wealthy 
heirs  and  heiresses  in  marriage.  And  provided  the  prize 
were  a  rich  one  other  considerations  seemed  to  be  put  aside ; 
insomuch  that  the  queen’s  brother,  a  lad  of  twenty,  was 
paired  with  a  Duchess  of  Norfolk  verging  on  fourscore. 
But  a  more  serious  consequence  still  was  that  the  old 
nobility  were  supplanted  at  the  king’s  council  board.  The 
marriage  itself  was  calculated  to  affect  foreign  policy,  and 
the  Wydeville  influence  was  persistently  used,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  Warwick,  in  favour  of  a  Burgundian  as  against  a 
French  alliance. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  Lancastrian  reaction  com¬ 
menced  below  the  surface  among  those  who  had  been  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  House  of  York.  If  a  king 
could  be  made  by  dint  of  very  hard  fighting,  could  he  not 
be  unmade  again  when  he  proved  himself  ungrateful  ?  The 
question  of  allegiance  in  the  abstract  was  perplexing,  when 
two  anointed  kings  existed  in  England  at  once.  Had  the 
first  been  rightfully  deposed  after  all?  It  was  of  course  a 
question  for  leading  men  like  Warwick  to  decide.  The 
common  people  w'ould  follow  their  leaders  and  leave  the 
responsibility  to  them.  A  counter-revolution  would  not  be 
unpopular  if  it  only  brought  peace.  We  need  not  say  how 
it  was  ultimately  effected.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
story  of  Warwick’s  revolt,  of  the  brief  restoration  of 
Henry  VI,,  and  of  Edward’s  recover}’-  of  his  kingdom.  But 
though  Edward  regained  what  he  had  lost  and  ended  his 
days  in  peace,  the  House  of  York  had  lost  real  strength.  It 
was  restored  by  tyranny,  perfidy,  and  murder,  was  rent, 
too,  by  internal  dissension,  and  its  final  extinction  in 
the  overthrow  of  Richard  III.  was  but  the  natural  result 
of  its  own  heartless  ambition  and  utter  demoralisation. 

Thus  it  was  that  feudalism  finally  destroyed  itself.  It 
went  out  with  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  Tudors  made  it 
their  special  mission  to  guard  against  its  possible  revival. 
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There  were  to  be  no  more  noblemen  commanding  hosts  of 
retainers,  except  for  the  king’s  own  service,  when  they 
received  a  special  summons  for  offensive  or  defensive  array. 
The  faintest  suspicion  of  another  leader  playing  the  part  of 
Warwick  the  King-maker  was  sure  to  be  visited  with  the 
penalty  of  treason ;  and  a  new  era  began  under  those  wise 
and  unscrupulous  sovereigns  in  which  the  middle  classes 
were  elevated  and  the  nobility  depressed.  It  was  a  cruel 
time,  but  it  was  one  of  continued  growth  and  power ;  while 
the  story  that  Sir  James  Eamsay  has  related  to  us  is  a  story 
of  decay.  Yet  it  is  well  that  we  have  now  a  full  and 
cai’eful  narrative  of  those  dying  convulsions  of  feudalism 
derived  from  such  imperfect  I'ecords  as  the  disorders  of 
those  days  have  left  to  us.  Sir  James  appears  to  have  made 
every  effort  to  arrive  at  truth  and  does  full  justice  to  his 
predecessors  in  the  search,  often  preferring  to  state  facts  in 
the  words  of  others  rather  than  use  language  of  his  own. 
But,  careful  and  conscientious  as  his  work  appears  to  be,  we 
note  some  points  which,  if  not  positive  errors,  seem  at  least  to 
call  for  explanation.  Considering  the  special  pains  he  seems 
to  have  taken  to  correct  received  accounts  of  battles  and 
illustrjite  them  with  accurate  maps  of  the  battle-fields,  it  is 
strange  that  he  has  gone  in  some  instances  against  tradi¬ 
tional  views,  not  only  without  but  apparently  in  the  teeth 
of  evidence.  Of  this  the  most  signal  instance  is  the  account 
given  of  the  battle  of  Barnet,  together  Avith  the  map  in 
which  the  lines  of  both  armies  are  drawn  up  north  and  south 
instead  of  east  and  west  according  to  local  tradition.  There 
is  not  the  smallest  reason  that  we  can  see  to  suppose  that 
Warwick’s  army  encamped  along  the  high  road  that  goes 
northward  from  Barnet.  However  bad  a  strategist  he  may 
have  been,  he  surely  must  have  expected  Edward  to  block 
his  way  to  London ;  but  according  to  the  map  he  seems 
rather  to  have  expected  an  enemy  from  the  east,  and  Edward 
(more  extraordinary  still)  did  not  block  his  Avay  to  London 
at  all !  The  positions  shown,  moreover,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  story  of  the  repulse  the  Yorkists  sustained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fray,  when  their  left  was  driven  in  by 
Warwick’s  right,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  fugitives 
filled  Barnet  and  London  with  the  news  that  the  day  was 
lost.  If  the  positions  of  the  two  armies  had  been  such  as 
are  given  in  the  map,  the  fugitives  would  have  been  driven 
northwards,  or  at  all  events  eastward,  and  would  not  soon 
have  found  their  way  either  to  Barnet  or  London. 

There  is  more  to  be  said,  undoubtedly,  for  the  novel  view 
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taken  of  the  encampments  and  movements  of  the  armies  at 
Bosworth  Field ;  for  it  is  a  view,  one  would  say,  highly  pro¬ 
bable  in  itself ;  but  unfortunately  it  seems  absolutely  irre- 
concileable  with  the  statement  of  Hall,  that  Richmond  ‘  had 
‘  the  sun  at  his  back  and  in  the  faces  of  his  enemies.’  The 
conditions,  according  to  Sir  James  Ramsay’s  map,  would  be 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this ;  for  Richard’s  army  would  have 
the  sun  at  their  backs,  while  Henry’s  would  have  it  in  their 
faces.  Hall’s  statement,  moreover,  is  derived  from  Polydore 
Vergil,  who  undoubtedly  obtained  his  information  from  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  battle,  so  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  distrust  it.  Apparently  Sir  James  Ramsay  thinks  Poly- 
dore’s  statement  (which,  it  is  true,  says  nothing  about  the 
sun  being  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy)  did  not  apply  to  the 
final  position  taken  up  by  Henry’s  forces,  and  could  only 
have  been  partly  correct  after  all ;  for  he  says  that  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  marsh  ‘  they  had  partly  got  rid  of  the  sun,  which  till 
‘  then  must  have  shone  in  their  faces.’  But  surely,  if  we 
accept  the  statement  ‘  solem  a  tergo  reliquit,’  it  can  hardly 
be  construed  to  mean  that  the  sun  was  only  a  little  less  in 
their  eyes  than  it  had  been  before. 

Criticisms  like  these,  no  doubt,  might  be  multiplied,  and 
probably  will  be  as  time  goes  on.  Sir  James  Ramsay  will 
hardly  find  in  all  the  previous  periods  of  our  history  about 
which  he  proposes  to  write  so  many  matters  of  doubt  and 
controversy  as  in  the  period  of  which  he  has  treated  in  these 
volumes,  and  if  he  has  failed  in  some  instances  to  find  the 
true  way  amid  a  number  of  devious  paths,  it  does  little  to 
diminish  the  value  of  a  work  which,  whatever  future  dis¬ 
coveries  and  investigations  may  do  to  increase  our  knowledge, 
is  likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  standard 
history  of  the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Colour-Blindness  and  Colour-Perception.  By 
F.  W.  Edridge-Green,  M.D.,  F.G.S.  London  :  1891. 

2.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Colour- Vision.  Appointed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  1892. 

A  N  old  and  well-known  proverb  tells  ua  that  there  are 
‘  None  so  blind  as  those  that  won’t  see,’  but  a  truer 
version  of  it  would  have  been,  ‘  None  so  blind  as  those  who 
‘  cannot  see ;  ’  meaning,  not  the  hapless  beings  actually 
deprived  of  sight,  but  those  who  are  suffering  from  what  is 
called  ‘  colour-blindness  ’ — the  immediate  subject  of  the 
present  article.  This  word  has  been  current  for  many  years 
past,  but  it  is  scarcely  until  our  own  time  that  it  was  deemed 
to  be  one  of  serious  importance,  far  less  to  demand  enquiry 
at  the  hands  of  a  special  commission.  Our  first  business, 
therefore,  is  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  ‘colour- 
‘  blind.’  The  common  notion  is  that  it  designates  those 
persons  who  from  defective  vision  see  the  whole  range  of 
ordinary  colours  but  imperfectly,  and  without  any  distinct 
clearness.  This,  however,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  by 
no  means  an  accurate  definition. 

There  are  some  few  people  who  fail  to  distinguish  blue 
from  green,  and  others,  equally  few,  who  only  see  in  mono¬ 
chrome  (i.e.  one  tint  common  to  all  the  objects  discerned) ; 
but  the  colour-blindness  most  common,  and  therefore  most 
dangerous,  is  the  so-called  ‘  red-green  blindness,’  in  which 
there  is  a  total  failure  to  distinguish  between  red  and  green 
— that  is  to  say,  a  red-green  blind  man  will  regard  a  certain 
hue  of  green  as  identical  with  some  hue  of  red,  another  of 
green  as  identical  with  white,  while  a  third  class  of  sufferers 
will  also  fail  to  see  red  at  all  of  another  particular  hue.  As 
long  as  this  failure  is  confined  to  the  one  individual  sufferer 
the  matter  is  of  no  great  import  but  to  himself.  But  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  very  three  colours — white,  red, 
and  green — are  used  on  our  railways  as  safety  and  danger 
signals  at  night,  and  not  unfrequently  even  by  day,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ten  thousand  ships  of  all  nations  that  plough 
the  broad  sea,  where  the  same  colours  are  in  use  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  purpose,  the  question  suddenly  expands  into  one  of 
national  importance.  To  place  men  who  ai*e  red-green 
blind  in  positions  where  the  colours  ought  to  be  instantly 
and  correctly  recognised  may  be  the  fatal  cause  of  irre- 
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parable  disasters.  The  peril  is  equally  great  by  laud  and 
sea.  The  signalman  or  the  engine-driver  who  thinks  he 
beholds  the  white  flame  of  safety  when  he  is  actually  looking 
on  the  red  blaze  of  peril  may  in  a  moment  hurl  to  swift  death 
himself  and  the  hundreds  of  other  passengers  entrusted  to 
his  guidance.  Just  in  the  same  fashion,  if  the  pilot  or  the 
look-  out  man  on  board  one  of  the  mighty  leviathans  that 
traverse  all  seas  should  at  night  mistake  the  green  light 
on  an  appi’oaching  vessel  for  the  red,  and  ‘  port  ’  his  helm 
when  ‘  starboard  ’  alone  is  safe,  a  fatal  collision  may  ensue 
before  the  terrible  error  can  be  rectified.  The  magnitude 
of  the  danger  assumes  its  true  proportion  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  are  at  present  upwards  of  120,000  seamen 
afloat  (exclusive  of  the  Eoyal  Navy)  in  the  mercantile 
service  alone,  to  many  thousands  of  whom  is  committed  the 
special  charge  of  guiding  a  ship’s  course,  and  on  whose 
vigilance  and,  above  all,  absolute  clearness  of  vision,  her 
safety  from  hour  to  hour  depends.  Add  to  this  the  fact  of 
the  vast  body  of  men  now  employed  on  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  railway  that  tlu’ead  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  millions  of  human  beings  whose  daily  safety  depends  on 
the  eyesight  of  a  single  signalman  or  driver,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated. 

The  appointment,  therefore,  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  a  commission  of  enquix-y  into  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  coloui-vision  is  to  bo  lixiiled  with  general  satis¬ 
faction,  and  doubly  so  when  we  find  that  the  constitution 
of  the  committee  is  in  all  respects  most  admii’able.  Few  in 
number,  Avell  chosen,  the  members  being  all  men  of  known 
jind  marked  ability  and  scientific  research,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Loixl  Rayleigh,  they  have  not  only  done 
their  work  well,  but  produced  an  exhaustive  reixort  of  singu¬ 
lar  clearness  and  interest.  Blue-books,  as  a  rule,  are  mere 
dry,  dusty,  diet  to  the  general  reader ;  but  the  repoi’t  now 
before  us  is  noi  only  readable  from  beginning  to  end,  but 
abounding  in  information  about  a  subject  of  which  little  is 
accurately  known,  and  most  of  us  would  like  to  know  more. 
The  committee  have  held  thirty  meetings,  examined  upwards 
of  500  persons  suffering  from  coloux'-blindness,  carefully 
tried  and  tested  all  the  best  methods  and  apparatus  for 
detecting  its  presence,  and  taken  the  viva  voce  evidence  of 
the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  various  railways,  medi¬ 
cal  oflicers,  and  other  experts ;  so  that  the  body  of  information 
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contained  in  their  report,  drawn  from  the  best  sources,  is  to 
be  relied  on  as  trustworthy,  accurate,  and  complete. 

Into  the  strictly  scientific  details  as  to  the  nature  and 
causes  of  colour-blindness,  the  colour-sense  generally,  normal 
vision,  and  the  spectrum — full  of  interest  though  these 
*  details  are — there  is  no  need  for  us  to  enter,  our  object 

being  simply  to  point  out  the  wide  extent  of  the  evil,  its 
importance  and  gravity,  the  dangers  attending  it,  and  the 
remedies  proposed  after  long  and  careful  enquiry.  First, 
as  to  its  prevalence,  minute  accuracy  is  not  possible ;  but, 
assuming  that  the  percentage  of  congenital  colour-blindness 
among  sailors  is  the  same  as  that  among  any  other  com¬ 
munity  of  males,  the  disease  is  widely  spread,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  fact  that,  out  of  50,000  men  examined  by 
three  authorities  of  the  highest  eminence,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  affected  was  nearly  4  per  cent.  Thus,  taking  the  total 
number  of  sailors  in  the  mercantile  marine  service  alone  to 
be  120,000  (exclusive  of  pilots,  canal,  and  lightermen),  we 
have  about  4,600  colour-blind  now  holding  positions  in 
which  the  correct  interpretation  of  coloured  lights  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  to  these  must  be  added  all  the 
'  thousands  similarly  employed,  and  similarly  deficient,  in  the 

Royal  Navy.*  In  some  cases  the  evil  has  been  found  to  be 
even  worse.  In  May  1888  no  fewer  than  320  sailors 
were  examined  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  at  Tilbury  Docks,  and  among  them  16,  or  5  per 
cent.,  were  found  unable  to  discriminate  between  red  and 
green — i.e.  between  danger  and  safety — and  therefore 
totally  unfit  to  take  part  in  the  guidance  of  a  ship  at  sea. 
‘  No  care  is  taken,’  says  Mr.  Bickerton,  of  Liverpool  (when 
examined  at  great  length  by  the  commissioners),  ‘  no  care 
‘  whatever,  to  prevent  colour-blind  boys  from  being  bi’ought 
‘  up  to  the  sea  life.  I  examined  the  whole  number  of 
‘  youths  on  board  the  five  training-ships,  “  Conway,” 
‘  “  Akbar,”  “  Clarence,”  “  Indefatigable,”  and  “  Clio  ” — in 
‘  all  1,056 — and  found  among  them  a  total  of  34  colour- 
‘  blind  being  specially  trained  for  a  profession  which  they 
‘  were  physically  and  morally  unfitted  to  enter.’  On  hearing 
this  evidence,  ‘  Can  you,’  said  the  chairman,  ‘  make  any 


*  III  the  Royal  Navy,  the  system  of  examination  and  of  tests  being 
the  most  efficient,  the  average  percentage  of  colour-blind  men  is  much 
less,  though  it  is  said  the  naval  officers  are  not  re-examined  after  being 
appointed  to  any  given  command. 
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‘  exact  numerical  statement  as  to  persons  on  the  seas  whom 
‘  you  regard  as  unfit  for  their  duties  ?  ’  ‘I  am  aware,’  was 
the  reply,  ‘of  11  colour-blind  men  who  were  bound  appren- 
‘  tices  when  1  was  consulted,  but  had  been  at  sea  for  many 
‘  years  ;  pf  4  able  seamen  of  many  long  years  of  service  ; 
‘  of  7  officers,  holding  high  and  responsible  positions,  having 
‘  served  for  terms  of  from  six  to  thirty  years,  all  colour- 
‘  blind,  and  therefoi’e  unfit  for  their  work.’ 

Stronger  language  than  this  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine ; 
but  this  the  same  witness  again  and  again  corroborates  in 
his  further  evidence — as,  for  example,  when  he  examined 
the  boys  of  the  Seamen’s  Orphanage — and  out  of  a  total  of 
1 35  found  6  colour-blind  and  unfit  to  be  trained.  To  the 
same  effect  speaks  Captain  Macnab,  chief  examiner  and 
secretary  to  the  Local  Marine  Board  at  Liverpool,  who,  out 
of  942  men  brought  before  him  for  examination,  found 
34  to  be  totally  disqualified  for  one  vital  part  of  their  work. 

Turn  elsewhere,  and  the  evidence  tends  precisely  in  the 
same  direction.  The  special  committee  of  the  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society  of  London,  having  had  brought  under  their 
notice  twenty-eight  of  the  chief  educational  establishments 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country,  including  Christ’s 
Hospital,  Eton,  Westminster,  the  Coldstream  Guards,  Royal 
Medical  Benevolent  College,  and  Ley’s  school,  Cambridge, 
found  that,  out  of  14,84G  males,G17  were  colour-blind,  giving 
even  a  higher  average  than  4  per  cent.  Such,  therefore, 
must  be  fairly  counted  to  be  the  average  of  colour-blindness 
throughout  Great  Britain,  taken  widely  and  impartially 
throughout  the  great  body  of  the  population,  and  thus 
proving  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who, 
though  excellent  citizens  in  all  other  respects,  are  yet 
debarred  from  entering  on  either  of  two  great  channels  of 
active  service  without  endangering  their  own  lives  as  w’ell 
as  the  safety  of  thousands  of  others  for  a  time  in  their 
charge. 

It  is  not  without  interest  also  to  note  Mr.  Brudenell 
Carter’s  evidence  as  to  the  statistics  of  an  examination  into 
colour-blindness  in  Japan.  Two  regiments  of  infantry,  each 
numbering  six  hundred,  belonging  to  the  Tokio  garrison, 
came  under  his  notice,  and  out  of  the  total  of  1,200 
G8  men  were  found  to  be  colour-blind,  or  of  incomplete  and 
Aveak  colour-vision.  Some  such  average  probably  obtains 
among  the  whole  force  of  the  British  army,  especially  among 
the  troops  stationed  on  foreign  service,  and  how  far  this 
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evil  may  interfere  with  a  due  dischai'ge  of  his  duties  hy  the 
young  recruit  he  will  have  to  consider. 

Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  and  that 
is,  the  necessity  for  making  the  test  examination  far  more 
stringent  and  searching  than  it  now  is.  At  present  not  only 
is  a  change  needed  in  the  scope  of  examination,  but  an 
improvement  in  the  examiner.  We  are  more  and  more 
convinced — say  the  Ophthalmological  Committee — that  ‘  a 
‘  competent  examiner  is  not  made  in  a  day  or  even  in  a  month, 
‘  and  that  even  with  large  experience  much  judgement  and 
‘  skill  are  necessary  to  interpret  I’ightly  the  acts  of  the 
‘  examined.’ 

We  consider,  says  the  report  of  tlie  special  commission, 
that  the  present  tests  and  methods  of  applying  them  are 
open  to  grave  objection;  on  some  railways  there  is  no 
adequate  system  for  testing  the  vision  of  applicants  for 
employment.  Men  of  deficient  or  faulty  sight  often  manage 
to  pass  undetected,  and  having  thus  obtained  entrance 
contrive  to  get  a  footing  and  secure  employment  long  after 
they  become  really  unfit  to  discharge  it  efficiently.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things  ;  as  on  the 
South-Western  Railway,  where  men  entering  the  service  are 
tested  before  admission,  again  when  promoted  to  be  firemen, 
and  every  second  year  after  that ;  while  if  during  one  of 
these  biennial  periods  a  man  is  promoted  to  be  a  driver,  he 
is  again  specially  examined. 

Nor  are  the  mischievous  arts  of  the  ‘  crammer  ’  unknown 
even  on  this  dangerous  ground ;  though  it  is  not  easy  at  first 
to  see  how  their  aid  can  be  successfully  invoked.  The 
chairman  of  the  commission,  however,  put  the  question 
beyond  a  doubt  during  the  evidence  of  Captain  Macnab,  an 
expert  of  long  experience.  ‘  If,’  said  he,  ‘  these  crammers 
‘  cannot  develope  colour-sense,  how  do  they  help  the  can- 
‘  didate  ?  Is  it  by  showing  them  the  lamps  or  using  the 
‘  other  apparatus  ?  ’  ‘I  believe,’  replied  the  witness,  ‘  that 
‘  they  provide  themselves  with  a  set  of  colours  as  nearly  like 
‘  ours  as  possible,  or  actually  the  same.  I  know  of  one 
‘  such  teacher.  He  would  show  a  colour  to  the  candidate 
*  with  diseased  vision,  who  perhaps  would  call  it  “  red,”  and 
‘  tell  him  that  whenever  he  saw  that  which  appeared  to  him  to 
‘  be  “red”  he  must  call  it  “ green,”  and  so  on  throughout 
‘  the  various  tests.’ 

In  this  way  a  man  may  actually  acquire  not  only  a  falsely 
assumed  power  of  colour- vision,  but,  what  is  practically  of 
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equal  importance,  a  colour  knowledge ;  always  of  vital  neces¬ 
sity,  because  the  man  on  the  look-out  must  transmit  the 
name  of  the  light  he  sees  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  if 
he  gives  the  wrong  name  disaster  may  follow. 

Nor  is  -colour- vision,  or  a  knowledge  of  colours,  the  only 
requisite  for  an  efficient  look-out  man.  He  should  possess 
strong,  keen  sight.  The  authorities  cannot,  they  say, 
prevent  a  man  with  weak  eyes  going  to  sea,  though  he 
would  not  see  clearly  in  a  heavy  wind  or  rain ;  while  a  thick 
fog  actually  interferes  with  the  lights  themselves,  takes  from 
the  carrying  power,  and  turns  a  green  light  to  white — i.e. 
signals  ‘safe  all  through’  when  ‘caution’  is  .demanded. 
Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  look-out  man  should  be  able  to 
distinguish  one  green  light  by  its  appearing  white  and  the 
other  red,  because,  says  Mr.  Macnab,  he  might  thus  mistake 
a  steamer  for  a  fishing-boat.  He  has  often  no  time  for 
deliberation  in  forming  a  judgement.  It  often  happens  that 
the  light  cannot  be  seen  until  the  approaching  vessel  is  close 
at  hand,  when  one  false  move  precipitates  disaster. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  an  efficient  sailor  to  be  a  keen  judge 
of  colours  when  close  at  hand ;  he  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  red  and  green  lights  at  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  to  discern  the  white  light  of  a  steamer  at  a  distance  of 
five  miles  ;  and  though  on  railways  such  long  sight  may  not 
be  needed,  none  the  less  is  the  signalman  in  his  lonely  box, 
and  the  driver  in  his  swift  rush  through  the  black  night  or 
the  blinding  fog,  bound  to  possess  an  equally  correct  vision, 
and  a  power  of  prompt  decision  that  admits  of  no  doubt  or 
hesitation.  The  same  colours — red,  green,  and  white — ai’e 
used  for  similar  purposes  on  both  services  by  rail  and  at 
sea ;  but,  strange  to  say,  even  on  railways  there  is  no 
absolute  uniformity  of  colour  in  the  diffei’ent  signals,  and  a 
man  passing  from  one  company  to  another  may  thus  in  a 
moment  of  extreme  peril  be  easily  confused  and  led  into  a 
fatal  blunder.  But  at  this  point  it  may  be  asked.  What 
proof  is  there  that  colour-blindness  is  in  any  case  the  actual 
cause  of  disaster  either  in  railway  accidents  or  the  more 
terrible  collisions  at  sea  ?  If  it  be  answered  that  we  have 
no  positive  proof,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  absence 
of  proof  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
enquiry  which  follows  the  occurrence  of  any  disaster  never 
embraces  the  one  point  of  faulty  vision  in  the  person  accused 
of  negligence.  After  many  years  of  wide  experience.  Cap¬ 
tain  Macnab  distinctly  affirms  that  he  knows  of  ‘  no 
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‘  instances  of  collision  or  shipwreck  where  the  colour-vision 
‘  of  the  men  possibly  in  fault  has  ever  been  tested  in  legal 
‘  or  other  enquiries.’  And  if  we  are  to  believe  other  wit¬ 
nesses  of  equal  experience  and  equal  credit,  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  impute  the  disaster 
to  any  other  cause  so  reasonably  as  to  colour-blindness. 

‘  Is  it  reasonable  [says  one  o£  these]  to  believe  that  steady, 
married  seamen  (as  many  of  them  are),  with  families  depending  on 
them,  who  have  had  many  years  o£  experience  at  sea,  suddenly  lose  all 
judgement  and  common  sense,  and  steer  their  vessels  on  clear  nights, 
or  actually  in  broad  daylight,  and  deliberately  ram  each  other,  to  the 
utter  loss  of  their  own  lives,  ship,  cargo,  and  passengers?  In  no  other 
profession  or  calling  can  any  parallel  case  of  such  infatuated  folly  be 
found.  Why,  then,  in  this  at  sea  ?  Surely,  in  many  such  disasters, 
defective  vision  must  be  at  the  root  of  the  mischief.  ’ 

Nor  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Biekerton,  of  Liverpool,  less 
cogent. 

‘  I  say  [be  repeats]  that  there  Jire  a  number  of  well-authenticated 
cases  where  disasters  due  to  colour-blindness  and  defective  sight 
actually  occurred,  or  were  but  narrowly  averted.  It  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  if  the  eyesight  of  sailors  on  board  colliding  vessels  were  tested  in 
Court,  we  should  find  that  the  cause  was  in  many  cases  neither  ignorance 
nor  negligence,  nor  due  to  “  lubbers,”  but  that  it  was  to  be  traced  to 
colour-blindness  or  defective  sight  in  the  officers  and  men  on  watch.’ 

To  this  view,  as  being  a  true  solution  of  the  facts,  the 
report  of  the  commission  strongly  inclines.  How  else, 
indeed,  are  we  to  interpret  the  following  cases  cited  at 
pp.  47-49,  which  we  now  condense  ? 

‘  On  the  night  of  .July  5,  1875,  there  was  a  collision  near  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  between  the  steam-tug  “  Lumberman  ”  and  the  steamship 
“  Isaac  Bell,”  former  bound  to,  the  latter  from,  Norfolk.  It  occurred  on 
an  ordinary,  clear  night,  at  9  p.m.,  under  circumstances  which,  until 
recently,  seemed  mysterious.  The  master  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
steamer  said  on  oath  that  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  when  signals  were 
made  to  the  tug,  she  was  from  one  to  two  points  on  the  steamer’s 
starboard  bow,  and  consequently  the  steamer’s  green  light  only  was 
visible  to  the  approaching  vessel ;  yet,  the  master  of  the  tug,  whose 
testimony  was  unsupported,  swore  that  the  steamer’s  red  light  was 
e.xhibited,  and  signalled  accordingly.  The  discrepancy  was  so  great 
that  many  per.sons  uncharitably  charged  him  with  being  intoxicated, 
though  no  evidence  was  adduced  to  sui)port  the  charge.  By  this 
accident  ten  persons  lost  their  lives.’ 

No  examination  as  to  his  vision  was  made  at  the  time, 
but  it  was  afterwards  found,  on  testing  his  eyesight,  that 
the  master  was  colour-blind ;  two  examinations  having  been 
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accorded  to  him,  with  an  interval  of  ten  days  between  them. 
In  this  case  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe. 

In  June,  1881,  occurred  a  second  case,  hardly  less  con¬ 
vincing,  in  which  the  pilot  of  the  ‘  City  of  Austin,’  when 
steering  into  the  harbour  of  Fernandia,  mistook  the  colour 
of  the  buoys,  and  thus  caused  the  entire  wreck  of  the  ship 
and  loss  of  her  cargo,  costing  the  owners  40,000Z.  This 
man  also,  when  afterwards  examined,  was  found  to  be  not 
only  colour-blind,  but  unable,  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
six  feet,  to  distinguish  any  one  colour  clearly  from  another ; 
his  blindness  being  attributed  by  the  medical  officers  to  an 
excessive  use  of  strong  tobacco — a  fatal  habit  which  the 
commissioners  point  out  as  being  the  frequent  cause  of 
ruined  vision. 

A  third,  and  still  more  recent,  case  of  a  like  peril  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ‘  Mercantile  Marine  Reporter,’  where  Captain 
Coburn,  an  old  and  tried  officer,  thus  records  the  facts, 
when  the  steamer  ‘  Neera  ’  was  on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool 
to  Alexandria : — 

‘  One  night  [he  sayx]  shortly  after  passing  Gibraltar,  at  about 
10.30  P.M.,  1  went  on  the  bridge,  then  in  charge  of  the  third  officer,  a 
man  of  about  45  years,  and  up  to  that  time  deemed  to  be  trustworthy 
and  competent  in  every  tray.  I  walked  up  and  down  until  about 
11  P.M.,  when  the  third  officer  at  that  moment  saw  a  light  about  two 
points  on  the  starboard  bow.  I  saw  at  once  it  was  a  green  light,  and 
knew  that  no  action  was  called  for.  To  my  utter  surprise,  the  third 
officer  called  out  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  “  Port  ” — which  he  was  about 
to  do,  when  I  countermanded  the  order,  and  told  him  to  steady  the 
helm,  which  he  did,  and  we  then  passed  the  steamer  safely  about  half 
a  mile  away.’ 

The  third  officer,  on  being  asked  why  he  had  ported  the 
helm  to  a  green  light  on  the  starboard  bow,  insisted  that  it 
was  a  red  light  which  he  had  first  seen,  and  to  this  he  held 
in  spite  of  all  the  captain  could  urge  to  the  contrary.  On 
being  tried  again  repeatedly  with  other  colours,  it  was 
clearly  a  mere  matter  of  guesswork  with  him,  and  he  was 
reported  as  being  unfit  to  have  charge  of  the  deck. 

To  the  very  same  effect  goes  the  evidence  of  another  tried 
officer.  Captain  Heaseley,  on  a  similar  voyage,  as  follows  : — 

‘  After  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  second  officer, 
in  charge  of  the  deck,  gave  the  order  to  “  Port  ” — to  my  amazement,  as 
the  lights  to  be  seen  on  the  starboard  bow  were  a  mast-head  and  green 
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light,  which  he  firmly  maintained  to  be  red,  and  not  until  both  ships 
were  nearly  abreast  would  he  acknowledge  his  mistake.’ 

Captain  Heaseley,  therefore,  ‘as  a  practical  seaman,’ 
strongly  expresses  his  conviction  that  a  great  number  of 
accidents  of  this  kind  are  due  solely  to  colour-blindness. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  account  for  many  of  them  in 
any  other  way,  or  to  avoid  agreeing  with  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  with  regard  to  this  difficult  and  important 
point,  which  inclines  to  the  view  taken  by  the  naval  experts. 
Other  cases,  strongly  corroborative  of  their  judgement, 
might  easily  be  cited,  but  enough  witness,  we  think,  has 
been  adduced  to  support  the  wisdom  of  their  decision,  if  not 
to  prove  its  truth  in  every  case ;  and  more  than  this  can 
scarcely  be  needed. 

If,  therefore,  colour-blindness  is  the  frequent  cause  of 
irreparable,  though  avoidable,  disaster  at  sea,  from  sheer 
inability  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  three  vital 
colours,  red,  green,  and  white,  it  is  only  a  fair  and  logical 
conclusion  that  the  same  fatal  deficiency  is  productive  of 
like  peril  on  our  labyrinth  of  railways.  We  can,  indeed,  in 
this  case  produce  no  positive,  distinct  facts  of  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  case  of  accident 
no  judicial  enquiry  afterwards  investigates  the  exact  point 
whether  the  engine-driver  or  signalman  supposed  to  be  in 
fault  is  or  is  not  colour-blind.  But,  reasoning  by  analogy, 
all  the  facts  point  in  that  direction,  and  like  effects  must  be 
taken  to  result  from  like  causes.  The  man  who,  in  the  wide 
sea,  unhesitatingly  mistakes  red  for  green,  and  green  for 
red  or  white,  is  an  equally  perilous  and  untrustworthy  guide 
on  the  engine  of  the  Flying  Dutchman.  A  mistake  on  his 
part,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  even  greater  peril, 
as  the  flight  of  but  a  single  minute  makes  his  error  beyond 
any  possibility  of  being  retrieved ;  while  his  own  life,  and 
that  of  hundreds  of  helpless  passengers,  may  actually  depend 
on  his  clearness  of  vision  at  that  supreme  moment. 

Among  the  various  tests  employed  to  detect  the  presence 
of  colour-blindness,  the  best,  simplest,  and  most  efficient  is 
that  one  known  as  Holmgren’s;  and  it  may  therefore 
interest  our  readers  to  understand  what  this  test  really 
means.  On  the  Great  Northern  line  this  system  of  testing 
has  for  many  years  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  crowned  with 
marked  success  ;  and  from  their  manager’s  official  letter  it 
will  be  best  to  take  our  description. 
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As  a  preliminary  trial,  each  candidate  is  placed  with  his 
back  to  the  light  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet,  and  then 
required  to  count  the  dots  on  a  test  card,  first  with  both 
eyes,  and  then  with  each  separately.  If  he  satisfies  the 
examiner  so  far,  he  is  then  tested  by  the  use  of  Holmgren’s 
coloured  wools,  which  consist  of  a  collection  of  small  skeins 
of  coloured  Berlin  wool,  each  of  which  is  loosely  twisted  up, 
and  easily  disentangled.  The  bundles  include  wools  of  red, 
orange,  yellow,  yellow-green,  pure  green,  blue,  violet-purple, 
pink,  Wown,  and  grey,  in  various  shades.  These  being 
placed  in  a  pile,  a  skein  of  the  special  colour  required  for 
examination  is  selected  and  set  apart,  and  the  candidate  is 
required  to  choose  from  the  heap  before  him  other  skeins 
which  most  closely  resemble  the  sample,  and  place  them 
side  by  side.  His  knowledge  of  every  shade  of  colour,  from 
absolute  white  to  glaring  red  or  brilliant  green,  is  thus 
clearly  ascertained  where  no  art  of  the  crammer  can  possibly 
avail  him.  His  actual  clearness  of  colour-sight  is  decided 
by  the  way  in  which  he  performs  his  task,  in  the  choice  of 
colours  held  up  to  him  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet.  One 
more  confirmatory  stej)  of  careful  trial,  and  the  ordeal  is 
over,  but  not  entirely  until  then.  Lastly,  the  probationer 
has  set  before  him  three  skeins,  of  vivid  red  like  the  red 
flag  used  for  signals  on  railways,  of  bright  yellowish-red, 
and  of  scarlet.  If  the  man  be  red-blind,  he  will  match 
the  red  sample  with  a  dark  green,  or  dark  brown  with 
shades  which  to  the  normal  eye  are  darker  than  scarlet. 
The  green-blind  will  select  light  green  or  light  brown 
to  match  the  scarlet  shades  which  are  lighter  than  the 
sample. 

Of  the  various  other  systems  for  testing  the  presence  of 
colour-blindness  in  candidates  for  employment  on  board  ship 
or  as  railway  servants  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  further 
mention,  as  the  commissioners,  after  long  and  careful 
enquiry,  distinctly  pronounce  Holmgren’s  to  be  in  all  respects 
the  most  efficient  and  best  fitted  for  general  use.  Of  one 
only,  now  in  use  on  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  a 
word  maybe  said,  not  simply  because  of  its  ingenuity,  but 
also  of  its  entire  difference  from  that  which  has  been  just 
described. 

The  apparatus  there  in  use  consists  of  a  hollow  tube 
about  twelve  inches  square  and  twenty-two  inches  long,  at 
the  end  of  Avhich  is  a  revolving  disc  having  let  into  it  as 
near  as  possible  the  seven  primary  colours,  great  care  being 
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taken  that  the  red,  green,  and  purple  are  of  the  same  hue  as 
the  actual  signals ; — thus : 


This  disc  is  illuminated  at  the  back,  thus  giving  the 
colours  much  the  appearance  they  have  on  the  signals  ;  the 
appliance  meets  all  necessary  requirements,  and  is  a  fair  if 
not  a  severe  test  of  the  men’s  capability  in  quickly  detecting 
colour.  On  examination,  candidates  are  instructed  to  look 
down  the  tube,  and  at  once  state  the  exact  name  and  nature 
of  each  colour ;  and  as  by  means  of  a  handle  any  one  of 
the  colours  can  be  shown  separately,  no  two  men  coming  uji 
successively  need  have  the  same  exact  series  in  the  same 
order.  This  is  an  important  advantage ;  for,  when  a  number 
of  candidates  present  themselves  at  one  time,  each  man  is 
eager  to  communicate  to  his  fellow  preciso  particulars  of  the 
ordeal  through  which  he  has  passed. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  test,  ingenious  as  it 
appears,  is  by  no  means  so  stringent  as  it  might  and  ought 
to  be ;  as  Mr.  Wilson,  after  describing  it,  adds  a  note  to 
the  eifecb  that  ‘actual  cases  of  colour-blindness  are  very 
‘  scarce,  though  it  is  not  at  all  an  unfrequent  occurrence  to 
‘  find  men  coming  up,  especially  from  the  rural  districts, 

‘  quite  unable  even  to  name  the  colours  correctly — purely 
‘  from  want  of  education.’ 

But  ignorance  of  colours  and  colour-blindness,  whether 
springing  from  hereditary  disease  or  from  downright  sheer 
ignorance,  caused  by  actual  physical  deficiency  of  vision  or 
induced  by  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  ardent  spirit,  are 
beyond  all  question  evils  of  such  grave  magnitude  as  to 
demand  and  to  deserve  the  searching  enquiry  of  which  we 
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have  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  an  outline.  They  Avill 
find  in  the  report,  besides  those  noticed  in  our  brief  review, 
many  other  details  of  great  scientific  interest,  handled  by 
men  of  ability  and  long  experience,  in  language  of  singular 
clearness  easily  understood  by  the  non-scientific  enquirer. 
Such  points  are  the  exact  meaning  of  normal  vision,  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  spectrum,  the  action  of  light  upon  the 
optic  nerve,  and  the  various  theories  of  colour-vision,  all  of 
which  will  amply  roi^ay  most  careful  study,  and  to  a  few  of 
these  we  would  now  call  the  reader’s  attention  as  matters  of 
real  interest. 

When  two  objects  are  compared  together  for  colour,  the 
large  majority  of  persons  will  agree  as  to  their  identity  or 
difference ;  their  description  of  that  difference  may  vary 
slightly,  but  in  reality  they  recognise  the  same  variations, 
and  hence  their  vision  is  termed  ‘  normal.’  How  this  vision 
differs  from  that  of  the  colour-blind  becomes  at  once  ap¬ 
parent  when  the  spectrum  is  used  as  a  test.  If  a  thin 
slice  of  white  light  falls  on  a  prism  of  glass,  it  is  decom¬ 
posed  into  a  parti-coloured  band,  named  the  spectrum,  the 
principal  colours,  as  given  by  Newton,  being  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  at  once  clearly  seen 
by  those  possessed  of  normal  sight.  If  the  light  be  that 
from  the  sun,  innumerable  black  lines  will  be  seen,  more 
or  less  interrupting  this  series  of  colours,  but  always  occu¬ 
pying  the  same  position  as  regards  the  colour  in  which 
they  are  situated,  the  more  pronounced  acting  as  milestones 
do  to  a  road.  A  diagram,  even  without  colours,  Avill  help 
to  show  what  this  band  is  like,  and  the  aspect  it  assumes  to 
normal  vision,  and  to  the  two  chief  forms  of  colour-blind¬ 
ness,  thus : — 

Normal  Vision. 
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To  the  violet-hlind,  from  E  to  G  all  becomes  green,  while 
to  those  sulfering  from  colour-blitidness,  induced  by  disease, 
from  C  to  E  would  appear  pale  drab,  and  from  E  to  Li 
absolutely  white.  Nor  are  even  these  all  the  strange 
defects ;  for  some  red-green-blind  would  say  that  the  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  were  all  yellow ;  while  others,  again, 
whilst  similarly  describing  the  bine  and  violet  part  of  the 
spectrum,  would  substitute  green  for  yellow  in  the  above 
description ;  the  brightest  red  would  be  called  dark  green, 
and  they  would  fail  to  see  at  all  in  the  extremest  red,  the 
spectrum  being  actually  shortened. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  every  colour  in  nature,  as  seen 
by  a  normal  eye,  can  be  expressed  as  a  mixture  of  three,  so 
that  normal  vision  is  tri-chromatic ;  while  in  a  similar  sense 
the  more  pronounced  types  of  ordinary  colour-blindness  are 
di-chromatic ;  and  it  is  actually  true  that  to  the  red-blind 
and  the  green-blind  there  is  one  green  in  the  spectrum  which 
they  cannot  distinguish  from  white. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  colours  to  be  used  as  signals, 
the  desiderata  are  that  they  should  be  as  bright  as  possible, 
and  their  colour  as  distinct  when  viewed  from  a  distance. 
Now  a  red  glass  transmits  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  lumi¬ 
nosity  of  the  lamplight  behind  it ;  it  is  also  a  saturated 
colour,  and  appears  unaltered  in  hue  from  whatever  distance 
it  may  be  viewed.  Blue  is  out  of  the  question,  as  a  blue 
glass  will  appear  purple,  or  even  whitish,  by  lamplight ; 
while  its  luminosity  is  at  the  best  only  4  per  cent,  of  the 
naked  light,  and  in  foggy  weather  may  sink  still  lower. 
The  choice,  therefore,  of  a  red  light  as  a  signal  is  one  in 
which  theory  and  practice  actually  agree,  and  it  is  in  select¬ 
ing  a  second  signal-light  that  the  difficulty  arises.  The 
only  colour  for  the  latter  purpose  which  the  red-green-blind 
would  be  able  to  distinguish  with  certainty  from  the  red  is 
the  pure  blue,  just  shown  to  be  impracticable.  The  second 
signal,  therefore,  must  be  of  the  kind  most  suitable  for 
normal  colour-vision.  Yellow,  or  greenish  yellow,  is  inad¬ 
missible,  as  under  some  circumstances  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  white  light,  as  is  also  the  case  with  those  greens  which, 
when  sufficiently  light  to  bo  effective,  allow  some  red  rays 
to  pass.  It  is  for  such  reasons  that  most  of  the  railway 
companies  have  adopted  as  a  danger  signal  a  rich  ruby-red, 
and  for  a  safety  signal  (where  a  white  light  is  not  used)  a 
blue-green,  varying  slightly  on  different  lines.  Of  all  the 
various  signal-colours  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  they  specially  note  the  sealed  pattern  standards 
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of  red  and  green  used  in  the  Royal  Navy  as  the  best,  and 
suggest  their  adoption  both  for  railways  and  the  mercantile 
marine.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  when  the  time  for 
legislation  comes  this  recommendation  will  be  enforced. 
Any  variety  of  usage  in  this  respect,  whether  by  land  or  sea, 
must  sooner  or  later  inevitably  lead  to  disaster.  The  look¬ 
out  man,  or  the  engine-driver,  who  happens  to  pass  from 
the  one  naval  service  to  the  other,  or  from  a  northern  to  a 
southern  line  of  rail,  must  be  secured  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  slightest  chance  of  confusion  between  differing  systems 
and  codes.  The  perilous  flame  of  red,  the  green  light  of 
caution,  and  the  white  aud  welcome  hue  of  safety,  must  tell 
liim  one  and  the  same  story,  under  all  circumstances  of  time 
and  place,  be  that  story  what  it  may.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  is  the  instant  detection  of  the  colour  of  a  signal 
easy ;  and  under  some  circumstances  it  is  one  of  sudden 
difficulty.  It  often  happens  that  a  light  cannot  be  seen 
until  the  approaching  vessel  is  close  at  hand,  when  a  single 
false  move  precipitates  calamity.  Stormy  weather,  at  times, 
may  be  clear ;  but  far  oftener  the  state  of  the  air  is  such  that 
a  man,  upon  seeing  the  lights,  is  close  upon  the  other  vessel 
and  has  little  or  no  time  to  make  up  his  mind.  Then  comes 
the  moment  of  peril.  ‘  Red  and  green,’  says  Captain 
Macuab,  are  the  best  lights,  but  we  want  a  better  green,* 
which  shall  not  turn  white  in  a  fog,  and  so  change  what 
looks  like  safety  into  sudden  ruin. 

The  commissioners,  however,  have  not  only  well  expended 
time  and  labour  on  an  exhaustive  enquiry,  but  have  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  on  a  series  of  concise  recommendations,  on 
which,  doubtless,  some  decided  action  will  in  due  time  be 
taken.  They  are  in  brief  as  follows : — 

1.  Tliat  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  other  central  authority,  should 
schedule  certain  employments  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  on  rail¬ 
ways,  the  holding  of  which  by  persons  of  defective  vision  either  for 
colour  or  form,  or  who  are  ignorant  of  the  names  of  colours,  would  in- 
volve  danger  to  life  and  property. 

2.  That  the  proper  testing,  both  as  to  form  and  colour,  of  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  such  employments  should  be  compulsory .t 

3.  That  the  testing  of  all  candidates  should  be  entrusted  to  examiners 
certificated  by  the  central  authority. 


*  Oddly  enough,  the  lamp  of  the  glow-worm  is  of  that  vivid,  bluish 
green  so  specially  needed ;  never  to  be  mistaken  for  white. 

t  Elsewhere  in  the  report  dangerous  employments  are  specified  ; 
those  of  pilots,  look-out  men,  and  officers  onboard  ship,  engine-drivers, 
firemen,  and  signalmen  on  railways. 
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4.  Tliat  tlic  test  for  colour-vision  lie  Holmgren’s;  the  sets  of  wools 
being  appi'oved  by  the  central  atithority  before  use,  especially  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  three  test  colours,  and  also  of  the  confusion  colours. 
If  this  test  be  satisfactorily  passed,  then  the  candidate  should  be 
required  to  name  Avithout  hesitation  the  colours  employed  as  signals 
or  lights,  and  also  white  light. 

5.  The  tests  for  form  should  be  those  of  Snellen ;  and  it  Avould 
probably  often  suffice  if  half  normal  vision  in  each  eye  Avere  required. 

6.  A  rejected  candidate  should  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  an  expert 
approved  by  the  central  authority. 

7.  A  full  and  complete  certificate  should  be  given  by  the  examiner 
to  each  approved  candidate,  and  a  schedule  kept  of  all  persons  examined 
and  of  employments  showing  results. 

8.  Every  third  year,  at  least,  persons  filling  scheduled  employments 
should  be  examined  for  form  vision. 

9.  All  tests  and  modes  of  examination  to  be  inspected  periodically 
by  scientific,  authorised  experts. 

10.  That  all  colours  used  for  lights  on  board  ship  and  for  railway 
lamps  should  be  uniform,  and  glasses  of  the  same  colour  as  the  red  and 
green  of  the  lioyal  Navy  be  generally  adopted. 

11.  At  all  periodical  enquiries  as  to  collisions  or  accidents,  all 
Avitnesses  as  to  the  nature  or  position  of  coloured  signals  or  lights  should 
be  themselves  tested  for  colour  and  form-vision. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  not  only  that  these  wise  recommendations 
will  be  approved  and  adopted,  but  in  due  time  rigidly  enforced. 
So  much,  therefore,  for  the  general  Avell-being  of  the  whole 
nation  and  the  special  Avelfare  of  the  countless  thousands  of 
her  citizens  Avho,  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  business,  or  health, 
sire  so  continually'  exposed  to  the  perils  of  travel  by  land  or 
sea.  In  private  life  colour-blindness  will,  avo  suppose,  always 
more  or  less  prevail,  as  it  does  at  present,  though  the  sufferers 
Avill  be  hardly  aAvare  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  under  which 
they  labour,  or  even  of  its  existence.  Many  a  coloui*-blind 
man,  for  example,  Avould  be  slow  to  believe  that  the  orange 
on  his  plate  at  dessert  is  not  of  the  sober  grey  that  he 
imagines,  but  of  a  ruddy  yelloAv ;  still  less  would  he  believe 
that  one  of  the  coins  giv'en  to  yesterday’s  cabman  was  not 
a  silver  sixpence,  but  a  golden  half-sovereign  ;  or  that  the 
rose  Avhich  adorns  his  dining-room  is  not,  as  he  imagines. 
Hue,  but  of  bright  crimson.  Yet  Dr.  Edridge-Green,  in  his 
excellent  handbook  on  colour-blindness,  gives  us  many  curious 
examples  of  this  strange  infirmity.  lie  tells  us  of  one  old 
sea-captain  who  once  actually'  gave  a  sovereign  to  a  water¬ 
man  instead  of  a  shilling,  and  frequently  in  giving  change 
to  his  passengers  mistook  gold  for  silver,  and  at  times  found 
it  hard  to  distinguish  even  between  a  penny  and  a  half-a- 
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crown,  because  of  their  similarity  of  colour.  To  another 
friend — Mr.  B. — a  bright  rainbow  seemed  destitute  of  all 
colour,  and  was  merely  a  white  arch  in  the  sky,  like  a  lunar 
bow  seen  by  night. 

‘  Close  at  hand  [says  anotlier  witness]  reds  and  greens  are  to  me 
as  to  other  people ;  hut  at  a  distance  my  [)erception  of  a  red  colour  is 
all  astray.  Standing  at  the  edge  of  a  large  field  glowing  with  scarlet 
poppies,  I  see  them  clearly  up  to  about  80  or  40  yards,  beyond  wliich 
distance  they  gradually  merge  into  a  neutral  tint  and  become  lost.’ 

‘  My  wife  [sjiys  a  third  witness]  was  partially  colour-blind ;  she 
could  not  see  the  red  coat  of  a  soldier  at  200  yards;  and  a  bright  dis¬ 
play  of  orange-colour  Aurora  Borealis  to  her  seemed  absolutely  white. 
Ilad  she  been  set  to  drive  a  railway  train,  she  would  have  driven  it  to 
destruction.’ 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  a  white  or  yellow  fog,  to  an 
unhappy  driver  who  is  colour-blind,  the  red  and  green 
signals  may  seem  to  be  actually  identical,  and  the  white 
lamp,  which  appears  to  be  saying  ‘  Go  ahead  in  safety,’  is 
in  reality  of  blazing  red,  warning  him  not  to  stir  a  yard 
further  on  the  road  to  death. 

We  can  therefore  only  here  repeat  our  opening  remarks 
as  to  the  gravity'  of  the  whole  question  of  colour-blindness, 
and  our  satisfaction  at  the  able  manner  in  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  conducted  a  difficult  and  most  important 
enquiry.  Of  the  value  of  their  recommendations  there  can 
be  no  possible  doubt ;  all  that  remains  is  to  see  that  they 
are  adopted  and  enforced  without  delay'. 
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Art.  VI. — Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  Thirteenth 

Report.  Appendix.  Part  III.  The  Manuscripts  of  J.  B. 

Fortescue,  Esq.,  preserved  at  Dropmore.  Vol.  1.  London: 

1892. 

^HE  present  generation  is  sometimes  reproached  for  its 
literary  superficiality  and  its  want  of  thoroughness. 
But  though  these  faults  are  undoubtedly  characteristic  of 
large  numbers  of  educated  persons,  the  men  of  the  coming 
century  will  not  be  able  to  reproach  their  predecessors  with 
having  left  them  without  lasting  literary  and  historical 
materials.  Apart  altogether  from  purely  original  works,  a 
far  greater  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  treasures  than 
is  generally  known  have  recently  been  rendered  accessible  to 
the  student.  If  we  think  of  them  at  random,  we  recollect 
at  once  the  Verney  and  the  Clarke  papers,  which  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  great  Civil  War  and  the 
period  preceding  the  Commonwealth.  The  Journal  of  Lady 
Mary  Coke  has  made  more  vivid  the  society  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Drop¬ 
more  manuscripts  has  now  further  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  same  period. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  papers  have  remained 
unpublished  and  unreferred  to  until  the  present  time,  and, 
from  the  sordid  and  unattractive  form  in  which  they  are 
printed  by  the  Stationery  Office,  their  very  existence  is 
scarcely  known  to  the  public.  They  consist  of  correspond¬ 
ence  and  memoranda  which  were  at  one  time  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Lord  Grenville,  who,  after  his  retirement  from 
active  political  life,  appears  to  have  given  considerable  pains 
and  trouble  to  their  arrangement  and  preservation.  Lord 
Grenville  withdrew  into  private  life  in  1818,  but  he  lived 
till  1884,  and  thus  had  ample  leisure  to  peruse  and  arrange 
the  large  collection  of  papers  which  had  accumulated  in 
previous  years.  Since  his  death  Lord  Stanhope’s  ‘  Life  of 
Pitt  ’  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  ‘  Court  and  Cabinets 
of  George  III.  and  of  the  Regency  ’  have  been  published ; 
but  neither  Lord  Stanhope  nor  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
appear  to  have  had  access  to  Lord  Grenville’s  collection. 
Their  present  possessor,  Mr.  J.  B.  Fortescue,  who  inherited 
Dropmore  and  its  contents  from  Lady  Grenville,  the  widow 
of  the  statesman,  has  placed  them  at  the  service  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and  they  are  thus,  after 
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an  interval  of  more  than  half  a  century,  laid  before  the 
reader  of  to-day. 

The  present  volume,  the  only  one  yet  published,  may  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  portions :  one  which  relates  to 
Governor  Pitt  and  his  family;  another  of  purely  literary 
interest,  containing  a  comparatively  small  number  of  letters, 
chiefly  from  Horace  Walpole  and  David  Garrick ;  and  the 
third,  by  far  the  largest  part,  which  treats  of  public  affairs 
from  the  beginning  of  Lord  Grenville’s  political  life,  in 
1782,  to  the  close  of  171)0,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  became  leader  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Administration  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  date  at  which  a  distinct  period  of  his  career  came 
to  a  close.  Of  the  political  life  of  this  eminent  statesman 
a  complete  sketch  was  given  in  this  Review  not  quite  five 
years  ago,*  but  the  present  fresh  materials  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  his  character  and  of  the  political  state  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  dm’ing  this  period. 

We  begin  with  the  remarkable  and  vigorous  person  who 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  already 
made  the  name  of  Pitt  well  known  to  his  contemporaries. 
Thomas  Pitt  was  born  in  1653,  but  in  this  correspondence 
wo  meet  liim  as  Governor  of  Madras  for  the  East  India 
Company  (to  which  post  he  was  appointed  in  1698),  an 
imperious  and  able  man,  hot  tempered  but  kindly,  bent  on 
amassing  riches  which  he  neither  could  nor  cared  to  enjoy, 
but  which  he  obviously  regarded  as  a  fortune  to  be  left  to 
his  children,  though  hew'as  thoroughly  determined  that  they 
should  not  squander  it  in  his  lifetime.  He  is  interesting 
not  only  for  his  own  marked  individuality,  and  for  being 
in  some  senses  a  typical  Anglo-Indian  ruler  of  the  period, 
but  as  the  grandfather  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  William  Pitt.  The  only  hiatus  in  this  suc¬ 
cession  of  able  men  was  in  the  case  of  Robert  Pitt,  Governor 
Pitt’s  son,  who  appears  to  have  wanted  the  noticeable 
qualities  of  his  father  and  the  great  gifts  of  his  son.  In 
a  large  measure,  the  present  correspondence  is  concerned 
Avith  details  in  regard  to  the  custody  and  sale  of  a  diamond 
of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty  Avhich  was  purchased  by 
Governor  Pitt  in  the  East,  and  sent  home  in  charge  of  his 
son. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  Governor  Pitt  obtained 
his  fortune  by  means  of  this  stone,  but  it  is  clear  from  many 
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of  his  letters,  not  only  that  he  had  ample  private  means  long 
before  he  sold  this  jewel,  but  also  that  he  had  numerous 
other  business  transactions,  the  results  of  which  were  highly 
profitable.  This  remarkable  jewel  was  sold  in  1717  to  the 
Eegent  Orleans  for  125,000^  ‘The  stone,’  writes  the 
Governor  on  June  29  of  this  year,  ‘  was  sold  for  2,000,000 
‘  livres,  sixteen  to  one  pound  sterling.  I  received  the  third 
‘  of  the  money,  and  the  remainder  is  in  four  payments  every 
‘  six  months,  with  5  per  cent,  interest,  for  security  of  which 
‘  I  have  Crown  jewels,  four  parcels,  one  to  be  delivered  with 
‘  each  payment.’  This  statement  shows  that  the  price, 
which  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  135,000/.,  has  not  been 
hitherto  correctly  given.  The  brilliant  has  been  known  in 
later  times,  sometimes  as  the  Regent,  sometimes  as  the  Pitt, 
diamond ;  it  is  now  among  the  national  treasures  in  Paris, 
and  has  been  valued,  it  is  said,  at  480,000/.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  account  which  Governor  Pitt  gives  of  the  purchase, 
that  the  stone  was  fairly  obtained,  being  bought  in  1702, 
after  good  hard  bargaining,  from  one  Ramchund,  a  diamond- 
merchant.  The  gossip  of  the  day  on  this  subject,  like  most 
gossip,  was  not  good-natured.  It  was  summed  up  in  Pope’s 
couplet — 

‘  Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 

An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away —  ’ 

which  commentators  have  assumed  had  reference  to  Governor 
Pitt.  Though  not  without  foundation  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  ‘  Nabobs  ’  of  the  East,  this  accusation  did  not  apply 
to  Pitt.  But  the  stone  has  become  so  much  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  woidd  that  the  following  account  of  its  pur¬ 
chase  is  worth  transcribing,  if  only  for  the  description  it 
gives  of  the  commercial  habits  of  an  English  nuler  in  the 
East  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  letter  was  written  on 
his  way  home  in  1710,  and  after  stating  his  reasons  for 
putting  the  narrative  on  paper  the  Governor  proceeds : — 

‘  About  two  or  three  years  after  iiiy  arrivall  in  Maderaas,  which  was 
in  July  1098,  I  heard  that  there  were  large  diamonds  in  the  country  to 
bee  sold,  which  I  incouraged  to  bee  brought  downe,  promiseing  to  bee 
their  chapman  if  they  would  bee  reasonable  therein ;  upon  w'hich 
Ramchund,  one  of  the  most  eminent  diamond-merchants  in  those  parts, 
came  dowme  about  December  1701,  and  brought  with  him  a  large 
rough  stone  about  305  mangeleens,  and  some  small  ones  which  myselfe 
and  others  bought.  But  hec  asking  a  very  extravagant  price  for  the 
great  one,  I  did  not  thinke  of  medling  with  it,  when  hee  left  it  with 
mee  for  some  days,  and  then  came  and  took  it  away  againe ;  and  did 
soe  severall  times,  not  insisting  upon  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
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pagodoes,  as  T  best  remember.  I  did  not  bid  him  above  thirty 
thousand,  and  had  little  thoughts  of  buying  it,  for  that  I  considered 
there  were  many  and  great  risgoes  to  bee  run,  not  only  in  cutting  it, 
but  also  whether  it  would  prove  fovvle  or  cleane,  or  the  water  goode  ; 
besides  I  thought  it  too  great  an  amount  to  bee  adventured  home  on  one 
bottorne.  But  Kamchund,  resolving  to  return  speedily  to  his  owne 
country,  soe  that,  I  best  remember,  it  was  in  February  following,  hee 
came  againe  to  mee  (with  Vincaly  Chittee  who  was  allways  with  him 
when  I  discoursed  him  about  it),  and  pressed  mee  to  know  whether  I 
resolved  to  buy  it,  when  hee  came  downe  to  100,000  pagodoes,  and 
something  under,  before  wee  parted,  when  wee  agreed  upon  a  day  to 
meete  and  make  a  finall  end  thereof,  one  way  or  other,  which  I  believe 
was  the  latter  end  of  the  aforesaid  month,  or  the  beginning  of  March. 
Wee  accordingly  inett  in  the  consultation  roome,  where,  after  a  great 
deale  of  talke,  1  brought  him  downe  to  55,000  pagodoes,  and  advanced 
to  45,000,  resolving  to  give  noe  more,  and  hee  likewise  resolved  not  to 
abate ;  soe  delivered  him  up  the  stone,  and  wee  tooke  a  friendly  leave 
of  one  another.  Mr.  Benyon  was  then  writeing  in  my  closett,  with 
whom  I  discoursed  what  had  passed,  and  told  him  now  I  was  cleare  of 
it,  when,  about  an  hour  after,  my  servant  brought  mee  word  that 
Kamchund  and  Vincaly  Chittee  were  at  the  door  ;  who  being  called  in, 
they  used  a  great  many  expressions  in  praise  of  the  stone,  and  told  mee 
hee  had  rather  1  should  buy  it  than  anybody ;  and  to  give  an  instance 
thereof  offerd  it  for  50,000.  Soe,  believing  it  must  bee  a  pennyworth 
if  it  proved  good  I  offerd  to  part  the  5,000  pagodoes  that  was  then 
between  us,  which  hee  would  not  hearken  to,  and  was  goeing  out  of  the 
roome  againe,  when  hee  turned  back  and  told  mee  1  should  have  it  for 
49,000,  But  I  still  adhered  to  what  I  had  before  offerd  him,  when 
presently  hee  came  to  48,0(>0,  and  made  a  solemn  vow  that  hee  would 
not  part  with  it  a  pagodoe  under;  when  I  went  againe  into  the  closett 
to  Mr.  Benyon  and  told  what  had  passed,  saying  that  if  it  was  worth 
47,5(10  it  was  worth  48,00(1 ;  soe  closed  with  him  for  that  sum,  when 
hee  delivered  mee  the  stone,  for  which  I  paid  him  very  honourably,  as 
by  my  books  appears.  And  1  here  farther  call  God  to  witnesse  that  I 
never  used  the  least  threatening  w’ord  at  any  of  our  meeteings  to  induce 
him  to  sell  it  mee,  and  God  himselfe  knows  it  never  was  as  much  as  in 
my  thoughts  soe  to  doe.  Since  which  I  have  had  frequent  and  con¬ 
siderable  deallings  with  this  man,  and  trusted  him  with  severall  sums  of 
money,  and  ballanced  severall  accounts  with  him,  and  left  upwards  of 
2,000  pagodoes  in  his  hands  at  my  comeing  away ;  soe  had  I  used  the 
least  indirect  means  to  have  gott  it  from  him,  would  not  hee  have  made 
himselfe  satisfaction  when  hee  has  had  my  money  soe  often  in  his 
hands? — or  would  I  have  trusted  him  afterwards,  as  I  did,  preferable  to 
all  other  diamond-merchants?  As  this  is  the  truth,  soe  I  hope  for 
God’s  blessing  on  this  and  all  other  my  affaires  in  this  world,  and 
eternall  happiness  hereafter.’  (P.  41.) 

Curious  as  is  the  history  of  this  jewel,  the  most  per¬ 
manent  interest  of  the  correspondence  is  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  character  of  Governor  Pitt.  On  November  8, 
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1703,  he  writes  the  following  shrewd  and  kindly  letter  to  his 
son : — 

‘  Fort  St.  George. — I  hope  you  have,  long  since,  safely  arrived  in 
England,  and  delivered  that  which,  if  it  answers  my  expectations,  has 
not  its  fellow.  I  could  wish,  though  I  abated  something  ot  its  true 
value,  that  the  Crown  would  buy  it,  for  the  like  will  never  be  had 
again  in  these  parts.  I  sent  Sir  Stephen  Evance  the  model  by  the 
Duchess,  but  have  received  no  answer.  I  strictly  enjoin  you  to  be 
dutiful  to  your  mother,  and  loving  to  your  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
advise  you  to  enter  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  go  to  Oxford  for  three  or 
four  years  for  the  study  chiefly  of  civil  law.  You  should  also  make 
yourself  master  of  fortification  and  gunnery.  Take  great  care  of  what 
company  you  keep,  and  make  it  a  strict  rule  never  to  lend  money  but 
where  you  have  unquestionable  security,  for  generally  by  asking  for  it 
you  lose  your  friend  and  it  too.  Copy’ 

In  a  subsequent  letter  we  find  the  Governor  doing  a  piece 
of  profitable  private  business,  giving  sound  advice  to  his 
family,  and  acting  a  thoroughly  good-natured  part  toward 
two  young  men  without  money  and  friends  : — 

‘  1704-5,  February  7.  Fort  St.  George. — I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
that  you  had  more  duty,  and  your  mother  more  wit,  than  to  let  differ¬ 
ences  between  you  become  so  public  as  to  be,  as  they  are,  the  discourse 
of  the.se  remote  parts. 

‘  I  have  sent  nothing  to  your  wife  but  a  letter,  because  I  intend  to 
follow  speedily.  Remember,  both  of  you,  that  good  manairement  i"  as 
necessary  to  preserve  an  estate  as  to  raise  one.  Stick  close  to  your 
studies  so  as  to  make  yourself  master  of  common  and  civil  law  ;  and 
preserve  what  you  know  of  mercantile  and  maritime  afl’airs.’  (P.  14.) 

In  the  next  letter  the  Governor  is  in  a  passion  with  his 
troublesome  family ; — 

‘  1706,  September  22.  Fort  St.  George. — This  comes  by  the  Danes’ 
ship,  who,  not  staying  for  convoy  anywhere,  may  chance  to  get  home  a 
month  or  two  before  the  Loyall  Cooke  ...  by  whom  I  shall  write 
as  fully  as  the  confused  condition  you  have  all  put  me  in,  will  per- 
mitt.  What  hellish  planet  is  it  that  influences  you  all,  and  causes  such 
unaccountable  distraction,  that  it  has  published  your  shame  to  the  world  ; 
which  has  so  affected  me  that  I  cannot  resolve  what  to  doe.  I  wish 
you  nor  none  of  your  family  be  at  the  bottome  of  it.  My  letters  from 
several  friends  are  full  of  your  extravagancies,  and  in  what  vaine- 
glorious  manner  you  went  down  to  the  election  at  Old  Sarum,  and  what 
charge  you  put  me  to  in  house-keeping  whilst  there.  What  is  it  that 
you  mean  by  this  ?  I  find  you  have  exhausted  your  own  fortune  and 
your  wife’s  too ;  and  are  you  now  broaching  mine  ?  Have  a  care  what 
you  doe,  for  I  assure  you  if  I  find  a  just  cause,  I  will  cutt  oflT  you  and 
all  your  family  from  ever  haveing  to  doe  with  any  thing  of  mine ;  and 
I  have  very  much  adoe  to  forbear  turning  you  out  of  being  one  ot 
my  attorneys  by  this  ship,  for,  one  of  your  principles  and  that  takes 
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such  courses  as  you  doe,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  I  wish  gameing  bee  not 
rife  in  your  family,  or  otherwise  you  could  never  have  spent  soe  con¬ 
siderable  an  estate  in  soe  short  a  time.  Whenever  I  am  certain  that 
any  of  my  children  game  I  will,  by  all  that  is  good,  disinherit  them. 
Have  all  of  you  shook  hands  with  shame,  that  you  regard  not  any  of 
the  tyes  of -Christianity,  humanity,  consanguinity,  duty,  good  morality, 
or  anything  that  makes  you  differ  from  beasts,  but  must  run  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdome  to  the  other,  aspersing  one  another  and  aiming  at 
the  mine  and  destruction  of  each  other  ? — -that  you  should  dare  to  doe 
such  an  unnatural  and  approbious  action  as  to  turne  your  mother  and 
sisters  out  of  doors  ? — for  which  I  observe  your  frivolous  reasons,  and 
was  astonished  to  read  them ;  and  I  no  less  resint  what  they  did  to  your 
child  at  Stratford.  But  I  see  your  hand  is  against  every  one  of  them, 
and  every  one  against  you,  and  your  brother  William  to  his  last  dying 
minute.  How  do  you  thinke  this  has  chagrined  mee,  and  what  anxious 
as  well  as  de-sperate  thoughts  has  it  brought  into  my  mind,  and  dampt 
my  desire  of  ever  seeing  you  more,  or  any  of  yotxall,  for  I  can  promise 
inyselfe  noe  comfort  of  you.  I  have  by  my  letters  on  the  Loyall  Cooke 
put  your  brother  and  sisters  under  the  care  and  disposall  of  cousin 
George  Pitt  and  brother  Curgenven,  for  the  discjuiet  and  uneasyness  of 
these  unhappy  and  unparalleled  dcstractions  amongst  you,  have  ex¬ 
tremely  discomposed  mee  and  obstructed  mee  in  my  business,  and  has 
made  mee  to  defer  my  comeing  till  January  on  the  'Tankerville.'  (P.  20.) 

In  1 709  Governor  Pitt  was  recalled,  and  in  a  long  letter 
written  in  May  1710  he  gives  a  summary  of  his  work  as  an 
administrator.  The  letter  itself  is  dated  from  Bergen,  the 
Governor  having  taken  passage  from  the  Cape  in  a  Danish 
vessel.  In  ‘  this  melancholy  place  of  Bergen  ’  "he  was  kept 
until  the  end  of  the  year  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  safely  to  England.  We  give  an  extract  from  this 
lengthy  epistle  to  conclude  these  quotations  from  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  this  noticeable  person.  The  former  letters 
have  shown  ns  something  of  his  personal  and  private 
character.  Now  we  see  him  as  an  administrator.  After 
giving  an  account  of  the  proceedings  on  his  resignation  of 
office,  and  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  who  died 
before  he  had  really  entered  on  his  office,  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  his  probable  real  successor,  and  continues  : — 

‘  I  delivered  it  up  in  the  most  flourishing  state  that  ever  any  place 
of  the  world  was  in,  vastly  rich  notwithstanding  our  great  losses,  and 
famous  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world  for  our  honourable  and 
just  dealings;  free  from  all  manner  of  tyranny,  extortion,  oppression, 
or  corruption  as  to  mee  (I  wish  I  could  averr  the  same  of  others), 
which  I  suppressed  as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power,  and  prevented  its  being 
very  burthensome  to  the  commonalty  ;  which  occasioned  the  clamours 
of  those  few  who  are  the  scum  and  scorne  of  the  place,  yet  supported 
by  their  correspondents  in  England,  who  study  to  promote  their  private 
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interest  at  the  hazard  o£  sacrificing  that  of  all  the  adventurers.  This 
is  demonstrable  by  their  last  yeare’s  generall  letter,  of  which  I  had  the 
perusall,  when  I  admired  as  much  at  the  weakeness  of  their  manage¬ 
ment  as  I  did  at  their  mallice  and  false  suggestions  of  mee.  I  shall 
give  but  few  instances  here  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  Maderass.  In 
May  or  June  last  there  was  at  one  time  fifty  sayle  of  ships  in  the  roade, 
besides  small  craft  at  least  200  ;  the  revenues  of  last  yeare  amounting 
between  70  and  800,000  !  pagodas,  of  which  above  10,000  arises  out  of 
the  Mint.  The  place,  when  I  left  it,  was  not  onely  admired  but  in  favour 
of  all  the  kings  and  princes  in  those  parts ;  a  regular  and  peaceable 
government  within  ourselves,  and  continued  friendship  of  all  about  us. 
I  brought  the  trade  of  the  King  of  Siam  to  our  port,  and  sent  them 
away  soe  well  satisfyed  that  I  believe  they  will  return  and  settle  a 
factory,  which  may  probably  open  a  trade  for  Japan ;  and  the  favours 
from  the  present  Great  Mogull  [Bahader  Shah,  formerly  Shah  Aulum] 
are  without  a  president.  I  had  two  vests  from  him,  and  the  honour  of 
severall  letters,  and  a  phirmaund  under  his  greate  seale,  made  up  in  a 
paper  under  his  privy  seale,  wlierein  he  tenders  mee  the  command  of 
five  thousand  horse,  and  to  have  the  pay  without  doeing  service.  And, 
wee  of  all  Europeans,  were  the  only  favourites ;  the  Dutch  at  the  same 
time  were  put  out  of  Golcunda.’ 

‘  It  was  expected  that  the  King,  after  hee  had  cutt  off  his  brother 
Cawne  Bux  [third  son  of  Aurungzebe],  would  have  stayed  at  least 
fi  months  at  Golcunda,  when  I  m}  selfe  purposed  to  have  went  up  .  .  . 
when  [I]  would  have  endeavoured,  though  at  the  expence  of  my  life 
and  fortune,  to  have  procured  them  such  an  establishment  as  the  like  had 
not  been  to  any  European  nation  for  priviledges  and  proffit ;  but  the 
King’s  return  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the  heart  of  his  country 
frustrated  that  design,  and  am  glad  it  did,  for  nothing  perplexes  a 
man’s  thoughts  more  than  doeing  good  and  faithfull  service  for  an 
ungratefull  people,  as  it  has  been  my  case  with  this  Company.’  (P.  44.) 

In  1720  Governor  Pitt  died,  and  thereupon  no  little  family 
dissension  and  litigation  ensued  in  connection  with  his  pro¬ 
perty.  But  with  this  we  are  not  now  concerned.  Much  of 
the  correspondence  which  immediately  follows  consists  of 
letters  from  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  Governor  Pitt,  to  his 
son  Thomas,  complaining  of  his  extravagance,  and  trying  to 
limit  his  expenses.  It  is  the  natural  drawback  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  publication  of  papers  which  have  been  accumulated  by 
a  careful  hand,  and  which  extend  over  a  length  of  years,  that 
a  large  quantity  of  material  is  printed  which  has  long  ceased 
to  have  any  permanent  interest.  In  the  case  of  records 
published  by  a  public  department  this  is,  perhaps,  unavoid¬ 
able  ;  but  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  it  would  not  be  to  the 
advantage,  both  of  the  historical  student  and  of  the  general 
reader,  if  such  correspondence  as  that  preserved  at  Drop- 
mpre  were  somewhat  more  rigorously  edited. 
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The  papers  which  relate  to  Thomas  Pitt,  grandson  of  the 
Governor,  are  less  personal  than  those  which  precede  them, 
and  are  of  some  public  interest.  This  gentleman  was  a  person 
of  considerable  political  importance  in  the  South-West  of 
England  ;  he  was  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  and  Steward  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  From  his  correspondence  we  are 
able  to  realise  with  much  vividness  the  rotten  electoral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
It  was  a  political  feature  of  the  time  which  has  formed 
material  for  the  comment  of  historians  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  we  can  understand  it  better  when,  as  in  these 
letters,  we  are  brought,  as  it  were,  into  direct  contact  Avith 
it.  In  the  election  of  1747  Thomas  Pitt  was  the  agent  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  the  return  of  his  supporters  for  various  cor¬ 
rupt  and  small  boroughs  in  Cornwall.  He  was  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful  as  ho  expected,  or  as  his  strenuous  efforts  deserved  ; 
but  with  this  we  are  not  concerned.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
man  who  interests  us,  but  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
political  life  of  the  time  which  he  illustrates.  The  letters 
on  the  subject  of  the  election  give  a  very  lifelike  sketch  of 
electioneering  in  1747.  No  doubt  it  was  a  vulgar  and  venal 
business  ;  but,  after  all,  there  was  a  certain  rough  sincerity 
about  it,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  vague  promises,  never 
to  be  fulfilled,  with  which  our  fin-de-siecle  candidate  beguiles 
a  constituency.  The  letters  .are  written  to  Dr.  Ayscough, 
Thomas  Pitt’s  brother-in-law,  who  was,  if  it  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  in  vain  the  name  of  so  illustrious  a  person, 
the  Mr.  Schnadhorst  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  party.  The 
two  letters  which  we  have  selected  are  as  follow  : — 

‘  1717,  June  12.  Boconnock. — Your  messenger  found  me  ...  at 
Trewithin,  where,  with  young  Mr.  Hawkins  and  his  father,  I  was 
consulting  Avhat  measures  to  pursue  at  Grampound.  The  dissolving 
Parliament  so  soon  has  a  little  disconcerted  our  schemes.  .  .  .  On 
Wednesday  we  went  round  tlie  town,  and  found  the  people,  as  one  must 
expect  in  such  a  venal  place,  some  open  in  promising  us,  and  others 
hanging  off  to  see  what  they  can  make  of  it ;  but  none  said  they  had 
promised  against  us,  not  even  those  who  we  know  are  determined 
against  us,  but  said  it  was  time  enough  to  promise.  On  the  whole,  I 
have  no  more  reason  ...  to  despair  of  success  than  I  had  before. 
.  .  .  The  worst  thing  against  us  is  the  Mayor  being  of  the  adverse 
party,  which  Avas  oweing  to  my  being  ill  at  the  time  of  that  election 
in  October  last;  for  he  will  certainly  admit  12  freemen  we  object 
to,  upon  the  poll ;  and  perhaps  reject  13  of  ours,  sworn  in  October 
1741,  and  now  objected  to.  As  you  tell  me  I  am  not  to  give  up  on 
any  appearance  of'  ditiiculties,  1  have  issued  forth  the  iusiduous  argue- 
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nient  plentifully  ;  and,  if  my  colleague  furnishes  his  equal  part,  it  may 
do  the  business.  I  have  likewise  bid  high  for  the  Mayor.’ 

‘  The  next  is  Bodmin ;  there,  though  I  think  we  shall  carry  one, 
yet  the  scene  is  changed.  .  .  .  Laroche’s  agent  will  endeavour  to  make 
all  Laroche’s  friends  vote  for  Mr.  Hunt,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  it  will 
be  easier  to  carry  both  than  bo  scrambling  for  one.  ...  I  have  laid 
out  both  ways,  and  am  not  without  hopes  of  both  there. 

‘  As  to  Camelford,  I  look  upou  it  to  be  quite  secure ;  but 
Phillipps  still  persists  in  desireing  to  have  Lord  Londonderry  there. 
Bossiney  I  look  upon  likewise  as  secure,  at  least  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Wortley ;  but  I  am  in  hopes  of  jockeying  him  out  of  the  other 
[seat],  he  having  wrote  me  that  he  had  talked  with  Lord  Edgecombe 
about  that  place,  telling  him  that  he  intended  standing  there  himself, 
and  supporting  my  interest  for  the  other.  Lord  Edgecombe  had 
promised  to  give  Wortley  his  interest.  He  has  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Mayor  recommending  the  person  I  shall  name  to  be  chosen  with  himself, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  tells  the  people  he  will  not  serve  them  ;  and  by 
this  promise  of  Lord  Edgecombe,  he  is  secure  from  any  opposition,  and 
will  save  his  money.  Now,  as  he  recommends  my  interest,  I  cannot 
appear  against  him ;  but  by  a  proper  application  on  my  side,  and  a 
failure  of  the  like  from  him,  which  I  must  supply,  a  spirit  may  arise 
among  the  voters  to  chuse  a  person  that  is  not  above  representing 
them. 

‘  As  to  Foy  (Powey)  and  Lostwithiel,  I  am  .sifting  and  inquiring.  I 
have  hopes  of  both,  but  am  not  sufficiently  got  into  the  knowledge  of 
their  situation.  Neither  can  I  speak  anything  positive  of  Okehampton  ; 
but  by  the  conversation  I  had  with  Luxmore  as  I  passed  through  the 
town,  there  is  great  reason  to  hope  for  success.  ...  I  will  be 
as  active  and  diligent  as  possibly  I  can.  I  will  spare  no  pains,  nor 
scruple  running  any  risque  to  promote  the  service  of  my  master,  who 
has  bound  me  to  him  by  the  indissoluble  tie  of  gratitude  for  the  favours 
and  honours  bestowed  on  me.  .  .  .  You  tell  me  I  am  to  spare 
neither  money  nor  pains;  to  the  utmo.st  of  my  power  I  shall  not,  but 
the  latter  will  hold  out  much  longer  than  the  former.  .  .  .  No  men 
can  attack  to  any  purpose  without  ammunition  sufficient  for  the  attack.’ 
(P.  110.) 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

‘  1747,  June  13.  Boconnock. — It  will,  I  believe,  be  improper  for 
me  to  attend  Old  Sarum  election.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  you  will  take 
the  management  of  it  upon  you.  As  to  whether  I  would  be  chosen 
there  myself,  I  cannot  answer  that  positively  till  I  have  been  at  Oke¬ 
hampton.  ...  I  think  the  best  way  will  be  to  postpone  the  Old  Sarum 
election  till  that  at  Okehampton  is  over.  ...  If  I  would  be  elected  at 
Old  Sarum,  I  will  send  a  messenger  with  a  letter  directed  for  you  at 
Mr.  Tirrell’s  ;  so,  if  you  receive  no  message  from  me  to  the  contrary, 
proceed  to  elect  those  of  the  Prince’s  naming.  The  enclosed  is  a  list 
of  the  voters,  and  what  they  vote  for.  Do  not  show  it  to  any  one,  not 
even  to  the  Prince. 

‘  As  for  Grampound,  I  think  we  can  carry  it,  but  it  must  cost 
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damnably  dear.  The  villains  have  got  a-head  to  that  degree,  and  rise 
in  their  demands  so  extravagantly,  that  I  have  been  very  near  damning 
them,  and  kicking  them  to  the  devil  at  once.  The  dirty  rascals  dispise 
20  guineas  as  much  as  a  King’s  Sergeant  does  a  half  guinea  fee.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  orders  .by  your  letter,  spare  neither  pains  nor 
money,  I  would  not  have  gone  on  at  such  a  rate.  ...  If  I  have  not  a 
large  supply  speedily,  all  that  is  done  will  be  lost.  .  .  .  How  came  you 
to  allott  500/.  for  Okehampton  ?  What  would  that  signify  if  there  is 
an  opposition?  It  will  but  little  more  than  pay  the  common  expences 
of  a  quiet  election.  ...  I  could  not  talk  to  Luxmore  of  less  than 
1,000/.  .  .  .  When  I  see  him,  I  must  tell  him  the  500/.  is  in  part.  .  .  . 
^Ir.  Gregor  has  engaged,  and  is  now  trying  at  Tregony  what  may  be  done. 
I  took  his  house  in  my  way  to  Grampound  and  luckily  found  only  Madam 
at  home.  I  found  her  in  a  right  key,  and  .  .  .  (juite  alone.  You  will 
say  that  was  the  lucky  opportunity  of  putting  the  question.  I  did  not 
neglect  the  happy  moment,  and  she  took  it  greedily,  and  1  thought  she 
had  been  then  satisfied  ;  but  she  desired  another  meeting,  which  I  gave 
her,  and  satisfied  her  by  telling  her  that  her  son  would,  immediately 
upon  Mr.  Gregor’s  engaging  openly  against  Lord  Falmouth,  be  made 
gentleman  usher  to  the  Prince,  with  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year ;  and  for 
the  expences  of  the  election,  provided  he  carryed  one,  he  should  have 
1,000/.  This  is  what  .  .  .  his  Royal  Highness  ordered  me  to  offer. 
How  far  he  can  carry  it  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  it  is  worth  the 
salary  of  the  place  to  detach  him  for  [from]  Lord  Falmouth.  ...  I 
think  it  worth  while  for  somebody  to  come  down ;  it  should  be  one 
that  can  bustle  well,  and  be  of  some  help  to  the  little  old  man.’  (P.  111.) 

However  important  it  may  be  to  realise  thoroughly  the 
electoral  warfare  in  the  Cornish  boroughs  in  the  past,  it  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  this  political  corruption  to  the  perusal 
of  some  characteristic  letters  from  Garrick  and  Walpole. 
Here  is  one  which  the  former  writes  to  his  friend  Berenger — 
an  invitation  to  Hampton.  It  brings  us  very  close  to  the 
great  actor.  It  helps  us  to  understand  his  cheery  presence, 
and  the  mobility  of  his  nature,  and  his  popularity  among  his 
friends.  It  is  written  on  Easter  Sunday. 

‘  Thank  you  again  and  again  for  your  very  obliging  and  alway.s 
agreeable  letters.  Your  trouble  in  preventing  my  fighting  yard-arm 
and  yard-arm  with  Captain  Hood  (which  by  the  bye  I  had  rather  do, 
than  lick  the  whiskers  of  his  cara  sposa),  demands  my  best  and 
warmest  thanks.  Could  not  you,  my  dear  friend,  have  smuggled  my 
name  upon  a  card,  and  then,  Vaffaire  est  faite. 

‘  But  think  you,  my  merry  wag,  that  I  will  so  ill  requite  your  kind¬ 
ness  to  me,  as  to  bring  you  down  this  blistering  weather  to  Hampton  ? 
What  I  shall  I  draw  you  from  those  flagrant  dunghills  which  are  placed 
so  near  you,  and  to  the  breath  of  which  you  open  your  enraptured 
nostrils,  to  sniff  at  my  hyacinths,  gilly  flowers,  violets,  snowdrops  and 
polyanthuses  7  Shall  the  sweet  music  of  Hackney  coaches,  muffins  and 
tiddydoll,  be  exchanged  for  the  chirping  of  birds,  tho  cackling  of  hens, 
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the  gohling  of  turkeys,  and  the  grunting  of  hogs  ?  Heavens  forfend  ! 
No,  my  dear  Richard,  I  love  you  too  Avell  to  bring  you  from  the  lap  of 
noise  and  luxury,  to  repose  your  high-tuned  spirits  sub  tegmine  fagi. 
Let  the  sun  leave  ofF  his  playing  at  bo-peep — put  on  his  flame-coloured 
garment  and  make  the  mews  as  hot  as  the  Devil’s  oven,  and  then,  my 
master,  you  shall  run  through  dust  for  14  miles  till  you  are  almost 
choked,  and  we  will  brush  you,  clean  you,  and  lay  you  down  softly 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  till  the  salads,  custards,  and  sillibubs 
are  ready  to  regale  you.  In  short  to  be  plain  with  you,  we  shall 
expect  that  the  echo  at  Hampton  (and  there  is  no  finer)  shall  repeat 
your  pleasantry  very  soon  and  give  you  dash  for  dash  ;  for  she  can  only 
match  you,  and  give  you  as  good  as  you  bring.  So  much  for  that — 
when  did  you  see  the  delectable  Rust  ?  That  a  man  with  such  a  head 
and  heart  for  society,  should  be  laid  by  the  heels  for  the  third  of  his 
life — t’is  a  damned  shame  ;  and  we  his  many  companions  should  bring 
an  action  against  the  college  for  false  imprisonment !  But  I  must  stop 
my  nonsensical  career,  as  Sir  Sidney’s  gallop  was  by  a  subpoena,  as  the 
bearer  of  this  will  hardly  stay.’ 

‘  Madame  throws  her  love  at  you,  for  the  messenger  wont  take  it.’ 

‘  What  a  scrawl !  always  in  a  hurry,  and  a  damned  hand  at  the  best.’ 
(P.  151.) 

Letters  by  Walpole  are  so  clever  that  any  fresb  specimens 
of  them  are  always  welcome.  Here  we  find  him  correspond¬ 
ing,  during  his  memorable  visit  to  Paris  in  1765,  with  Miss 
Anne  Pitt,  the  sister  of  Chatham,  who  was  at  one  time 
maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Caroline.  She  was  a  brilliant  and 
attractive  woman  of  society.  Walpole  himself  said  of  her, 
in  connexion  with  her  famous  brother :  ‘  Ils  se  resemblent 
‘  comme  deux  gouttes  de  feu.’  In  these  papers  we  find  her 
in  communication  with  others  than  Walpole,  but  our  space 
will  not  permit  of  too  lengthy  quotations.  Some  extracts, 
however,  must  be  made  from  correspondence  hitherto  un¬ 
published.  Here,  then,  is  a  letter  from  Paris,  full  of  vivacity, 
which  gives  a  bright  picture  of  the  Court  life  which  Walpole 
criticised  and  enjoyed  : — 

‘1765,  October  8.  Paris. — Before  I  came  to  Paris  I  flattered 
myself  that  you  had  some  regard  for  me,  and  wou’d  not  be  sorry  to  see 
me  in  England  again.  Was  addressing  me  to  Madame  de  Rochfort  the 
way  to  make  me  return  ?  Do  not  pretend  to  plead  two  or  three  most 
obliging  letters  to  her  in  my  favour :  one  has  read  of  ancient  politicians, 
I  forget  when  and  where  they  lived,  who  used  to  give  letters  of  credit 
upon  a  neighbouring  Prince  to  those  they  wished  to  destroy,  with  a 
postscript  recommending  the  bearer  to  a  halter.  Modern  policy  is 
better  bred,  and  when  it  wants  to  get  rid  of  one,  sends  one  to  Circe 
or  Madame  de  Rochfort.  What  signifies  whether  one  is  hanged  or 
enchanted,  if  one  never  has  it  in  one’s  power  to  return  home  ?  Your 
friend.  Madam,  tells  me  you  have  long  promised  her  a  visit ;  but  you 
was  too  wise  to  make  it,  and  I  alone  am  the  bubble.  In  truth  she 
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exercises  her  power,  this  enchantress  does,  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  Mesdames  the  witches  her  predecessors,  for  she  turns  all  her  sub¬ 
jects  into  reasonable  creatures  and  makes  them  fit  to  converse  ever  with 
her.  At  a  little  supper  t’other  night  in  her  apartment  at  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  there  was  but  one  of  us  that  had  lour  feet,  lie  was  in  the  shape 
of  an  Angola  cat,  but  as  gentle,  sensible,  and  agreable  as  his  mistress ; 
you  yourself  Madam,  cat-hater  as  you  are,  would  have  stroked  him. 
He  is  the  Due  de  Nivernois’s  particular  friend,  who  has  his  picture  on 
his  snuff-box,  and  between  them  they  have  lately  written  some  fables, 
which  I  am  to  see,  and  which  I  am  told  exhibit  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  quadriped  kind,  that  most  people  think  the  philosopher  Khomin- 
agrobis  must  have  had  the  chief  paw  in  them. 

‘  The  quarrel  I  have  with  you.  Madam,  for  having  introduced  me  to 
such  pleasing  company,  has  extinguished  the  memory  of  a  lesser  injury. 
I  fell  in  love  at  Chantilli  with  a  corheille  and  determined  at  my  return 
to  be  the  founder  of  corbeilles  in  England.  The  first  thing  I  heard  on 
my  arrival  at  Paris  was  that  the  model  of  one  was  already  gone  to  Mrs. 
Pitt.  I  was  enraged — but  if  I  am  never  to  return  how  does  this  effect 
me  ?  Madame  de  liochfort  says  you  have  sent  her  a  list  of  twenty 
questions  about  depth,  quantity  of  earth.  ...  I  know  the  whole,  but 
will  not  give  you  a  tittle  of  information.  Should  I  ever  escape  from 
the  magic  circle  in  which  you  have  placed  me,  what  pleasure  it  will  be 
to  find  a  preposterous  corbeille  at  Pitsburg  !  Strawberry  Hill  shall  give 
itself  airs,  and  ridicule  your  barbarous  attempts.  They  ask  me  a 
thousand  questions  about  Pitsburg ;  I  tell  them  it  is  a  vile  guingette, 
that  has  nothing  but  verdure,  and  prospect,  and  a  parcel  of  wild  trees 
that  have  never  been  cut  into  any  shape,  and  as  awkward  as  if  they  had 
been  transplanted  out  of  Paradise :  that  you  fancy  you  are  making 
something  of  the  house,  but  that  you  have  been  too  long  out  of  France 
not  to  have  lost  all  taste  :  that  you  will  not  have  so  much  as  an  anti¬ 
chamber  full  of  cooks,  chafing-dishes,  and  footmen  in  dirty  night-caps. 

‘  The  Due  de  Nivernois  appears  in  much  better  health  than  when  he 
left  England.  Tho’  he  is  very  good  to  me  I  have  seen  much  less  of  him 
than  I  wish,  for  France  is  so  changed  that  they  pass  near  five  months  in 
the  country.  It  is  true  a  pastoral  life  appears  a  strange  thing  without 
green  fields.  I  cannot  yet  divest  myself  of  my  northern  prejudices,  nor 
reconcile  myself  to  landscapes  built  of  stone  and  chalk. 

‘  Madame  de  Mirepoix,  as  I  told  her,  is  the  most  constant  of  women, 
for  I  found  her  with  a  cat  in  her  lap,  drinking  tea,  and  as  obliging  to  me 
as  formerly.  It  is  a  little  inconvenient  that  she  is  so  great  a  favourite 
with  the  King,  which  leaves  her  but  few  moments  to  bestow  on  Paris. 
Her  talents  and  her  favour  are  so  acknowledged,  that  most  people 
think  she  might  be  Prime  Minister  and  a  Cardinal,  if  she  pleased :  and 
yet  she  is  so  moderate,  and  inattentive  to  making  her  fortune,  that  she 
every  now  and  then  gives  it  a  wicked  blow  at  Pharaoh.  Whisk  has 
stepped  in  a  little  to  save  her,  for  you  know.  Madam,  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  ruin  one’s  self  by  odd  tricks.  Her  house  is  extremely  pretty  ; 
her  little  cabinet  and  library  charming.  Madame  de  Bentheim  has  a 
very  fine  house  opposite  to  the  Cours  de  la  Reine.  I  was  a  little 
unlucky ;  it  was  a  fine  moonlight  thrown  over  the  garden,  river,  and 
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terrasses.  She  ordered  me  to  admire  the  view ;  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and 
those  of  my  almanac,  for  I  protest  to  you,  on  seeing  nothing  but  white, 
I  thought  it  was  December  and  a  scene  of  frost  and  snow. 

‘  The  Court  is  gone  to  Fontainbleau,  whither  they  say  I  must  follow 
it ;  must  I  ?  I  dont  love  Courts.  Nay,  1  saw  this  t’other  day  in  its 
highest  point  of  glory ;  the  wild  beast  of  the  Gevaudan  is  killed,  and 
actually  in  the  Queen’s  antichamber  at  Versailles,  where  it  was 
exhibited  to  the  foreign  Ministers  and  nous  mitres  etrangers.  It  is  a 
very  large  wolf  to  be  sure,  and  they  say  has  twelve  teeth  more  than 
any  of  the  species,  and  six  less  than  the  Czarina.*  The  Due  de  Richilieu, 
whose  lamp  is  to  go  out  in  a  ballet,  has  ordered  nine  operas  for  Fon¬ 
tainbleau,  but  I  am  not  one  of  the  beasts  which  their  music  wou’d  ever 
draw  after  it.  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Madam,  if  I  was  a  maker  of 
nations,  I  think  I  cou’d  make  an  agreable  one  out  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  I  do  not  quite  like  either  as  they  are.  I  shall  not  pick  and 
chuse  the  materials,  till  I  have  seen  a  little  more  of  this  country  :  the 
plan  1  invite  you  to  adjust  with  me  some  fine  evening  at  Pitsburg,  for 
thither  I  will  return  if  there  is  a  talisman  left  on  this  side  of  the 
Persian  tales  to  break  Madam  de  Kochfort’s  enchantments.  Oh  !  she 
is  an  artfull  sorceress  and  appears  so  gentle  and  natural !  There  is  no 
particular  beauty  and  youth  to  frighten  one  and  put  one  upon’s  guard. 
She  appears  the  most  rational  humane  being  upon  earth,  and  then 
when  one  comes  down  stairs,  there  is  a  straw  or  something  laid  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  one  cannot  stir  a  foot  over  it. 

‘  Let  me  see.  Madam,  it  is  the  beginning  of  October ;  planting  is  not 
begun  ;  the  paper-man  has  disappointed  you,  the  corbeille  was  wrong 
and  must  be  made  over  again ;  my  Lady  Bute  is  but  little  in  town, 
my  Lady  Cardigan  is  at  Blackheath,  the  balls  for  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Brunswic  are  taking  breath,  Mesdames  de  Leillern  and 
Masscrano  are  at  home  but  twice  a  week,  you  dont  live  much  at  my 
Lady  Harrington’s  and  the  evenings  are  very  long ;  yes,  you  have  full 
time  to  write  me  a  very  long  letter ;  and  having  no  news  is  no  excuse, 
for  you  see  what  a  volume  one  can  pen  without  having  a  tittle  to  say. 
Why,  there  is  no  more  in  my  letter  than  if  my  Lord  Sandwich  had 
written  it,  and  signed  it  Anti-Sejanus.  On  the  contrary  I  pique 
myself  on  writing  as  many  words  without  meaning,  as  if  I  hoped 
for  the  favour  of  the  City  of  London  ;  and  I  do  more  than  their  best 
authors  can,  fill  whole  pages  without  having  recourse  to  Billingsgate. 
Wont  you  reward  such  merit  ?  Whether  you  do  or  not  I  shall  still  be 
yours.’  (P.  146.) 

Another  letter  to  the  same  friend  is  filled  with  the  account 
of  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Kousseau  to  the 
King  of  Prussia — a  jeu  d' esprit  of  which  Walpole  was  the 
author,  and  of  which  he  was  obviously  proud.  This  also 
appears  in  the  correspondence  with  Miss  Pitt. 


*  The  story  of  the  wolf  is  repeated  in  the  same  lively  manner,  though 
not  in  the  same  words,  in  Walpole’s  letters  to  Lady  Hervey  of  the 
3rd  October,  1765,  and  to  Mr.  Conway  of  the  5th  October. 
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In  the  letter  which  we  next  quote  the  good-nature  of 
Walpole  is  apparent.  He  was  ready  to  execute  commissions 
for  his  friends ;  and  if  he  did  not  like  the  business,  his  distaste 
for  it  is  at  any  rate  veiled  with  charming  skill.  The  letter 
shows  too  how,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  sportsmen  of  Paris  tried  to  copy  the  gentlemen  of  England, 
just  as  they  do  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  : — 

‘  1766,  March  1.  Paris. — At  last,  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  of 
sending  you  the  design  of  a  ceiling,  which  you  wou’d  have  received 
much  sooner  if  the  person  who  drew  it  had  not  been  very  ill.  I  enclose 
Monsieur  Mariette’s  letter  as  a  piece  justificative,  which  will  prove  to 
you.  Madam,  that  I  had  teazed  him  with  my  imp.atience. 

‘  The  design,  I  think,  very  beautiful ;  it  is  in  the  newest  style,  and 
taken  in  some  measure,  as  everything  here  is  now,  from  the  oldest 
style,  that  is  the  antique.  It  may  be  executed  either  in  stucco,  colour.®, 
or  chiaro  scuro,  and  fills  only  the  cove,  leaving  the  ceiling,  as  you 
ordered,  vacant,  except  the  small  rose  in  the  middle.  The  directions 
accompany  it. 

‘  Your  late  silence,  Madam,  tho  not  like  my  impatience,  makes  me 
fear  you  have  thought  me  dilatory.  I  trust  I  shall  now  stand  excused. 
Am  I  to  order,  or  forbear  ordering  my  Lady  Cardigan’s  commodes  ? 
I  hope  neither  you  nor  she  blame  my  caution.  I  could  not  help  stating 
a  difficulty  which  I  had  experienced  myself,  and  which  has  prevented 
my  making  some  purchases  to  which  I  had  great  inclination.  Whatever 
commands  you  may  have  for  me,  let  me  beg  to  know  them  soon ;  I  am 
thinking  of  my  return,  and  propose  it  for  the  end  of  this  month  or 
beginning  of  the  next. 

‘  We  are  occupied  here  (with  due  deference  and  distance)  as  you, 
all  you,  generally  are  in  England ;  that  is,  with  the  Parliament  and  a 
horse  race.  On  the  first  subject,  the  Parliament  had  won  the  last 
heat,  and  jockey’d  the  commission  in  Bretagne;  but  two  nights  ago 
the  king  knocked  up  three  grooms  a  mortier  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  it  is  said  some  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  Turf  will  be 
distanced.  The  latter  article  makes  full  as  much  noise.  Lord  Forbes 
and  Count  Lauragais  rode  a  race  on  the  plaine  de  Sahlon\  all  Paris 
was  present.  The  latter’s  horse  was  ill,  died  that  night,  was  opened, 
and  proved  to  have  been  poisoned.  You  cannot  imagine  the  noise 
this  makes.  IPc  are  treated  as  if  we  were  Russians,  assassins,  subjects 
and  disciples  of  the  Czarina.  It  is  in  vain  that  1  assure  them  that 
poison  is  the  only  trick  I  never  heard  allowed  of  at  Newmarket,  and 
that  a  man  would  forfeit  his  honour  who  shou’d  practice  any  cheat 
that  is  not  according  to  the  known  rules.  The  truth,  I  believe,  is  that 
national  honour  interfered,  and  that  an  English  groom  belonging  to 
Lauragais  himself,  or  to  Lord  Forbes  (for  I  scorn  to  clear  a  difficulty 
without  starting  a  greater),  committed  the  fact  that  the  four-footed 
champion  of  his  country  might  be  sure  of  the  victory.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  spirit  of  racing  has  taken  root,  and  petite  palefreniers  will  be 
substituted  to  petils  maitres.  As  Monsieur  de  Lauragais,  who  has 
introduced  this  system  of  English  policy,  is  now  amongst  you,  I  hope 
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he  will  bring  back  the  true  code,  the  unwritten  law,  dictated  in 
those  wise  and  virtuous  ages,  when  the  legislators  themselves  cou’d 
not  write.  If  Mr.  Hume  means  to  preserve  his  renown  here,  he  must 
return  in  a  white  sattin  waistcoat,  black  cap,  nankin  breeches,  and 
tight  boots.’  (P.  154.) 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  correspondence  which  belongs 
to  the  period  of  Lord  Grenville’s  public  career.  The  docu¬ 
ments  published  in  the  work  known  as  ‘The  Court  and 
‘  Cabinets  of  George  III.’  have  already  placed  in  marked 
contrast  his  dignified  and  solid  character,  and  the  self-con¬ 
scious  and  irritable  nature  of  his  elder  brother.  This  fresh 
material  heightens  the  contiust.  We  are  more  conscious 
than  ever  of  the  morbid  ‘  fussiness  ’  and  irritability  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  whose  natural  ability  was  rendered 
almost  useless  by  his  want  of  moral  fibre.  When  we  first 
encounter  him  in  this  correspondence,  in  1782,  he  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  Lord  Shelburne’s  Administra¬ 
tion,  his  brother  being  Chief  Secretary.  Public  attention 
was  concentrated  in  Ireland  upon  the  question  of  a  Ee- 
nunciation  Act  to  clear  up  any  doubts  as  to  the  inability 
of  the  English  Parliament  to  legislate  internally  in  Ireland, 
or  of  the  English  law-courts  to  entertain  Irish  litigation. 
The  repeal  of  Poynings’  Act  and  other  restraining  laws  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  have  been  wholly  eftectual,  and  Lord  Temple, 
as  he  then  was,  set  himself  heart  and  soul  to  accomplish  the 
change  in  its  entirety.  As  already  stated  in  an  earlier  paper 
in  this  Eeview,  the  Prime  Minister  was  disinclined  to  burden 
himself  with  this  question.  Temple  and  Grenville,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  impressed  with  its  necessity.  Hence  the 
letters  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  his  Chief  Secretary  in 
London  were  full  of  irritation  at  the  delay  in  obtaining  the 
legislation  which  he  desired,  and  show  not  only  an  inapprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  other  work  which  Ministers  had  to 
perform,  but  a  nervousness  which  could  never  have  permitted 
Temple  to  obtain  high  rank  as  a  statesman. 

The  following  despatch  is  not  only  a  typical  one,  but 
interesting,  for  it  gives  an  insight  into  Grattan’s  position  at 
the  time  when  it  was  written  : — 

‘  1783,  January  15.  [Dublin  Castle.]  Secret. — 1  have  read  your 
letter  of  the  8th,  and  of  the  10th,  with  an  indignation  proportion^  to 
the  disgraceful  and  scandalous  equivocation  and  delay.  The  winds 
have  again  delayed  the  messenger,  and  I  have  barely  time  to  send  the 
despatch  enclosed  so  as  to  ensure  (if  possible)  its  arrival  prior  to  the 
2l8t.  This  despatch  speaks  my  feelings,  but  does  not  speak  theni 
fully,  from  personal  considerations  to  Townshend,  to  whom  it  is 
officially  addressed ;  but  I  mean  to  convey  my  sense  of  the  ill  treat- 
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ment  which  I  have  received  in  deferring  their  Cabinet  certainly  till 
the  18th,  possibly  till  one  o’clock  on  the  21st,  and  upon  a  question  as 
nice  and  as  interesting  to  the  public  as  that  of  America ;  and  to  me 
involving  my  honour,  which,  since  they  will  not  consider,  I  will  take 
care  of.  I  have  made  my  proposal ;  if  they  will  accede  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  explicitly,  I  care  not  for  the  words ;  but  I  have  told  them  in 
plain  terms  that  I  suspect  them,  and  that  nothing  short  of  that  which 
every  amendment  from  them  has  parried,  shall  satisfy  me,  because 
nothing  else  will  satisfy  Ireland.  I  have  stated  likewise  the  only  con¬ 
sideration  under  which  I  will  acquiesce  in  the  delay  beyond  the  2l8t, 
and  with  these  impressions  I  think  it  due  to  my  character  and  honour 
to  stand  acquitted  to  both  kingdoms  ;  and,  in  this  view  (supposing  any 
delay  which  will  be  proposed  can  only  proceed  from  that  want  of 
candour  and  communication  which  is  truly  disgraceful),  I  will  interpret 
it  as  an  intention  to  force  me  to  an  immediate  resignation ;  for  I 
accepted  this  situation  (cursed  as  it  always  was)  only  on  the  basis  of 
confidence  in  those  with  whom  I  am  to  act;  and  although  /  knoio 
that  they  dare  not  shuffle  Avith  Ireland,  and  therefore  this  must  end 
satisfactorily  to  my  ideas,  yet  I  will  not  keep  my  situation  one  hour 
after  I  shall  have  judged  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  public  in  justi¬ 
fication  of  myself.  You  will  therefore  in  this  circumstance  of  delay, 
or  of  a  proposition  short  of  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  exclusive 
legislative  and  judicial  rights,  declare  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  giive  the  notice  for  the  2l8t,  and  you 
will  likewise  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against  this  delay  which 
I  interpret  as  a  refusal ;  and  against  any  half  measure  of  the  nature 
to  which  I  alluded.  And  you  will  again  remind  the  House  of  the 
propositions  to  which  you  pledged  yourself  and  me,  and  conclude  by 
opposing  such  a  measure  as  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory ;  and  it 
must  depend  upon  the  debate  whether  you  will  not  be  obliged  to 
produce  the  Bill  proposed  by  me.  After  this,  even  if  they  could 
suffer  me  to  remain  here  an  hour,  I  could  not  submit  to  my  situa¬ 
tion.  You  will  therefore  request  an  audience  from  the  King  in 
which,  w'ith  every  expression  of  my  sense  of  the  very  undeserved 
partiality  with  which  he  sent  me  hither,  you  will  deduce  from  my 
despatches,  from  Townshend’s  Office  letters,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  almost  abandoned  and  possibly  deceived,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  my  remaining  in  this  responsible  and  unsupported 
situation ;  and  that  my  immediate  request  to  his  Majesty  will  be  to 
allow  [me]  to  retire  from  a  .situation  dangerous  to  both  kingdoms  (as 
I  cannot  support  measures  contrary  to  my  opinions),  and  disgraceful  to 
myself  from  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  treated.  And,  after 
this,  you  will  come  away  immediately  from  a  scene  which  must  truly 
wound  every  feeling  of  honour  and  integrity ;  and  may  those 
whose  councils  (wherever  they  are)  have  advised  this  system  deeply 
answer  it ! 

‘  I  cannot  express  the  jealousies  which  this  delay  (for  I  cannot 
shew  the  real  state  of  things  as  you  state  them)  has  spread  amongst 
those  who  begin  to  fear  that  all  is  not  right.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
keep  the  Chancellor,  Attorney-  General,  and  Grattan  at  arm’s  length  ; 
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and  I  know  that  they  are  told  from  England  that  nothing  explicit  will 
be  done.  Think  then  to  what  (even  if  it  is  at  last  yielded)  I  have 
been  exposed  by  this  cursed  delay,  ending  in  Lord  Camden’s  preamble, 
upon  which  from  delicacy  I  have  not  said  one  half  of  what  I  feel,  and 
in  Mr.  Pitt’s,  as  uninformed  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  former.  I  have 
done  with  propositions,  and  no  consideration  shall  make  me  now  offer 
one ;  but  I  enclose  to  you  the  last  pi-eamble  amended  to  my  ideas, 
that,  if  you  should  be  convinced  that  there  is  at  last  a  disposition  to 
act  fairly,  it  may  be  undertaken  for  by  you.  In  this  mode  I  satisfy 
my  conscience,  for  by  that  conscience  I  fear  that  my  departure  from 
Ireland  upon  such  grounds  will  throw  the  kingdom  into  revolt. 

‘  Such  is  the  situation  to  which  the  timidity  of  the  Cabinet  (I 
mean  the  dread  of  meeting  each  other)  and  the  Cliristmas  parties  of 
some  of  them  have  reduced  this  kingdom.  Of  their  other  transactions 
I  know  nothing,  but  from  this  specimen  their  system  cannot  last ;  at 
least  it  is  unsafe  for  me  to  continue  responsible  where  I  have  not  the 
weight  of  a  feather,  and  where  I  cannot  hope  for  a  reciprocity  of 
regards,  of  confidence,  and  of  support.  I  have  written  thus  much  upon 
the  subject,  because  I  mean  clearly  to  convey  my  ideas  at  large  to  you, 
or  else  much  less  paper  would  have  contained  my  resolution.  With 
every  advantage  it  would  have  always  been  a  sacrifice  with  me  to 
continue  here,  notwithstanding  the  field  it  opened  to  an  honest  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  but  without  those  advantages  my  line  is  so  obvious,  that  I  must 
imagine  the  Cabinet  see  it,  and  mean  to  drive  me  to  it.  Thus  finishes 
my  political  career ;  Sat  Patrioe  Priamoqiie  datum,  and  no  temptation 
shall  again  draw  me  from  those  enjoyments  within  my  reach,  the  value 
of  which  I  truly  know,  and  sacrificed,  when  I  took  this  splendid  play¬ 
thing.  For  you  I  feel,  as  it  checks  a  line  of  business  for  which  you 
are  so  truly  fitted;  however,  other  objects  are  within  your  reach 
equally  valuable,  and  to  them  I  consign  you  as  the  sure  result  of  your 
patience  and  application.  .  .  . 

‘  Really  secret. — I  have  enclosed  a  letter  which  will  speak  my 
sense  of  your  despatches  and  my  feelings,  and  may  be  shewn  to 
Townshend  as  in  strictest  confidence,  and  which  will,  I  think,  operate 
decisively.  It  is  writ  to  be  shewn,  but  it  is  likewise  writ  as  the  rule 
of  conduct  to  which  I  am  sure  you  will  adhere,  whenever  the  time 
comes  for  finally  deciding  the  delay,  or  the  verbiage  of  our  Bill. 
Things  are  quiet  in  Ireland,  except  a  real  jealousy  that  we  are  giving 
way  in  our  support  of  Grattan,  who  wishes  us  to  fight  his  battle  more 
avowedly;  and  I  have  as  repeatedly  declared  my  intention  of  adverting 
to  the  great  outline  as  the  first  point,  and  looking  upon  him  en  second. 
This  does  not  quite  please,  but  he  cannot  help  himself ;  and  I  know 
that  Fitzpatrick  writes  to  him,  and  even  to  Yelverton  to  feed  them 
with  the  hopes  that  Fox  is  sure  of  coming  in  chief  Minister.  Tliis  may 
be  the  real  cause  of  his  jealousy.  However,  the  cry  is  so  industrious 
again.st  him  that  he  is  wonderfully  lowered  with  the  mob,  and  his 
Excellency  the  General  Lord  Charlemont  has  accepted  the  Order, 
which  I  shrewdly  suspect  will  be  equally  unpopular  in  a  very  short 
time;  and  in  this  light  we  shall  be  masters  of  our  situation,  without 
taking  the  law  of  government  from  one  or  from  the  other.  However, 
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I  keep  very  fair  Avitli  them  both,  and  they  seem  to  feel  what  I  urge  of 
the  necessity  of  gaining  our  point,  the  effect  of  which,  I  tell  them,  may 
be  hazarded  (as  indeed  it  may)  by  a  protest  of  the  Chancellor  upon 
the  real  effects  of  the  repeal,  and  upon  the  rights  of  Great  Britain 
supported  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Loughborough.’  (P,  182.) 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  memorable  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Fox  and  Lord  North,  under  the  nominal  leadership 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Temple’s  Administration  in  Ireland 
came  to  an  end.  The  new  Government  was  from  the  first 
disliked  by  the  King,  and  some  light  is  thrown  on  his  atti¬ 
tude,  and  on  the  inner  political  movements  of  the  time,  by  the 
following  letter  from  Pitt  to  Temple,  enclosed  by  the  latter 
to  his  brother,  then  Mr.  Grenville.  It  brings  out  very  clearly 
the  straightforward  attitude  of  Pitt,  and  emphasises  once 
again  the  breadth  of  his  views  in  regard  to  parliamentary 
reform.  Very  few  letters  from  Mr.  Pitt  of  equal  importance 
have  been  preserved,  and  in  spite  of  its  length  we  must 
record  it. 

‘1783,  July  22.  Saville  Street. — I  found  a  note  from  Lord 
Tliurlow  on  Friday,  desiring  to  call  upon  mo  yesterday.  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  full 
detail,  but  from  the  leading  part  of  it  your  Lordship  Avill  easily  judge 
of  the  result.  Almost  in  the  beginning  of  it  he  told  me  that  he  had 
been  at  the  levee  the  day  before,  and  (as  he  added  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation)  in  the  King’s  closet,  having  imagined  (he  said)  from 
some  words  the  King  dropped  at  the  levee  that  his  Majesty  wished  to 
talk  to  him.  lie  represented,  however,  their  conversation  to  have 
been  quite  f/eneral,  though  he  acknoAvledged  it  to  have  been  very  long  ; 
and  said  that,  by  what  he  collected  from  it,  the  King  had  not  altered 
his  sentiments  icith  regard  to  his  present  Ministry.  He  affected  to  treat 
it  as  if  his  audience  had  had  no  particular  view  and  had  been,  in  a 
manner,  casual.  I  am  persuaded,  however,  from  all  the  circumstances, 
and  from  some  parts  which  he  glanced  at  occasionally,  that  it  was 
much  more  particular  than  he  chose  to  state  ;  and  his  having  appointed 
me  for  Saturday,  and  then  seen  the  King  on  Friday,  confirms  that 
opinion.  In  different  parts  of  his  conversation  he  expressed  very 
strongly,  as  he  has  so  often  before,  the  necessity  of  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  threw  out  doubts  whether  objections  to 
particular  persons  being  brought  forward  might  not  be  in  the  tvay  of 
it.  He  also  dropped,  in  a  passing  way,  and  at  separate  times,  that  the 
King  had  no  insight  into  tlie  means  of  forming  a  government ;  that 
his  directly  turning  out  his  Mini.sters  was  different  from  their  resigning 
or  being  pressed  in  Parliament ;  and  that  the  King  had  gone  through 
the  worst,  in  the  struggle  which  ended  in  bringing  them  in.  Yet  he 
said,  when  I  hinted  that  they  might  succeed  in  their  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  King  to  them,  that  the  King  could  never  forgive  their 
conduct,  and  mentioned  as  an  instance  Mr.  Fox’s  language  in  the 
House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  establishment,  of 
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which  the  King,  he  said,  had  expressed  his  resentment  to  him  the  day 
before.  When  I  endeavoured  to  learn  from  him  what  part  Lord  Gower 
or  Lord  Weymouth  would  be  disposed  to  take,  he  studiously  declined 
particulars.  His  principal  object  seemed  to  turn  the  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  Parliamentary  reform,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
especially  the  latter.  He  went  into  a  great  deal  of  general  specula¬ 
tion,  but  without  much  pledging  his  own  opinion,  and  seeming  to  take 
every  way  of  sounding  whether  any  ground  would  be  gained  for  the 
Crown  on  that  article. 

‘Your  Lordship  will  form  your  judgement  on  these  particulars, 
though  related  so  much  more  shortly  than  they  passed.  They  struck 
me  as  a  full  proof  that  Lord  Thurlow’s  object  was  to  insinuate  that  a 
change  was  not  so  necessary  to  the  King,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  it 
(if  it  should  take  place)  rather  our  act  than  his,  and  on  that  ground 
to  try  whether  terms  might  not  be  imposed  that  could  not  otherwise. 
This  is  so  totally  contrary  to  every  idea  we  both  entertain,  that  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  take  full  care  to  counteract  it.  I  stated  in 
general  that  if  the  King’s  feelings  did  not  point  strongly  to  a  change, 
it  was  not  what  we  sought.  But  that  if  they  did,  and  w'e  could  form 
a  permanent  system,  consistent  with  our  principles,  and  on  public 
ground,  we  should  not  decline  it.  I  reminded  him  how  much  I  was 
personally  pledged  to  Parliamentary  reform  on  the  principles  I  had 
publicly  explained,  v/^hich  I  should  support  on  every  seasonable  occa¬ 
sion.  I  treated  as  out  of  the  question  any  idea  of  measures  being 
taken  to  extend  influence,  though  such  means  as  are  fairly  in  the 
hands  of  Ministers  would  undoubtedly  be  to  be  exerted.  And  I  said 
that  I  wished  those  with  whom  I  might  act,  and  the  King  (if  he  called 
upon  me),  to  be  fully  apprised  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  should 
necessarily  proceed.  He  received  all  I  said  extremely  well,  and, 
though  much  of  his  discourse  seemed  to  aim  at  instilling  other  ideas, 
he  never  directly  objected  to  what  I  stated.  He  ended  our  interview 
with  expressing  an  earnest  wish  that  the  King  might  get  rid  of  the 
present  Ministry,  and  .seemed  anxious  to  see  me  again  before  he  goes 
abroad,  which  he  still  talks  of  doing  next  week.  I  have  fixed  to  dine 
with  him  on  Tuesday,  when  I  shall  probably  hear  more  on  these  sub¬ 
jects.  My  o])inion  at  present  is  that,  though  he  was  sounding  to  see 
whether  something  might  not  be  formed  more  on  the  foundation  of  the 
old  politics  of  the  Court,  he  will  see  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  ;  but 
that  such  a  Government  may  nevertheless  be  formed  as  will  be  justly 
much  more  acceptable  to  the  King  than  the  present.  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  what  has  passed  will  not  tend  to  delay  our  having  the  offer  when¬ 
ever  things  are  ripe  for  it.  I  hope,  too,  that  it  has  tended  to  put  the 
business  on  such  a  ground  as  can  alone  make  it  advisable  or  honour¬ 
able;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  have  the  happiness  to  find  that  it 
strikes  your  Lordship  in  the  same  manner.  Copi/.'  (P.  215.) 

Mr.  Pitt  took  office  on  the  27th  December  in  the  same  year, 
and  the  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

The  correspondence,  which  extends  over  the  earlier  period 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  first  Administration,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
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as  throwing  new  light  on  the  history  of  the  time.  It  is,  in 
a  sense,  to  use  a  legal  phrase,  corroborative  evidence :  it 
strengthens  generally  accepted  views  of  the  time.s  and  of  the 
statesmen.  To  turn  to  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
marked  feature  in  Pitt’s  Administration,  viz.  his  commer¬ 
cial  policy.  In  1785  the  Prime  Minister  introduced  certain 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  commercial  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  free  trade  which  he  proposed  to 
establish  in  England  for  Irish  goods  alarmed  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Lancashire,  and  the  contribution  in  return  from 
Ireland  was  regarded  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  as  a 
national  grievance.  Lord  Mornington,  afterwards  Marquis 
Wellesley,  in  this  correspondence,  gives  us  some  glimpses  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  this  dilemma  placed  the  Irish  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  impression  which  the  debate  on  the 
measure  produced  on  the  mind  of  this  keen  and  able 
observer  appears  from  the  following  short  letter : — 

‘1785,  August  13.  Dublin. — Orde  last  night  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill.  There  was  a  very  long  debate,  in  which  Grattan 
spoke  a  most  eloquent,  but  the  most  inflammatory  and  mischievous 
speech  I  ever  heard.  At  a  quarter  after  eight  this  morning  the  House 
divided ; 

Ayes  for  leave  to  bri)ig  in  the  Bill  .  .  .127 

Noes  „  „  ...  108 

‘  This  was  a  majority  only  of  19,  and  under  circumstances  which 
predict  fatally  to  the  measure.  Ponsonby  spoke  for  admitting  the  Bill, 
but  expressly  reserved  his  judgement  upon  its  contents  when  it  should 
be  brought  in.  Ogle  did  the  same.  Sir  L.  O’Brien  for  admitting  the 
Bill ;  but  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  the  4th  proposition,  and  to  its 
principle.  Flood  in  violent  opposition,  but  a  most  stupid  speech  ;  Pole 
spoke  very  strongly  for  the  measure,  Conolly  furious  against  it.  Daly 
was  absent,  so  was  Cufle,  and  all  Lord  Lollus’s  members. 

‘  Under  all  the  circumstances  I  think  the  measure  lost,  and  it  is  the 
ofunion  of  everybody  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  of  any  understanding. 
The  clamour  in  the  country  is  said  to  be  very  high,  but  of  this  I  cannot 
speak  with  any  certainty.  Many  petitions  have  certainly  been  pre¬ 
sented.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  phrensy 
to  struggle  with  all  the  difficulties  that  now  embarrass  the  measure ; 
it  must  be  abandoned — how  7  is  the  question.  Pray  send  this  letter 
to  Lord  Buckingham  with  my  best  regards ;  remember  to  send  me  my 
parcel  by  the  first  messenger. 

‘  Nothing  yet  in  the  Lords.  Pery  told  me  he  thought  the  measure 
lost,  though  he  declared  to  me  yesterday  that  he  approved  it.  Flood 
means  to  move  on  Monday  a  resolution  declaratory  against  the  fourth 
proposition ;  which  I  think  will  be  carried.’  (P.  253.) 

Lord  Mornington  was  right ;  the  Bill  was  lost.  Flood’s 
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antagonism  to  the  fourth  proposition,  which  referred  to  the 
contributions  from  Ireland,  stirred  up  too  strong  an  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  thus  a  measure  was  lost  which  was  fair  and 
advantageous  to  both  countries. 

More  important,  perhaps,  as  well  as  more  interesting 
than  the  fruitless  conflicts  of  Irish  politicians,  is  the  insight 
which  is  obtained  from  this  correspondence  into  the  inti¬ 
mate  relations  of  Pitt  and  Grenville,  which  shows  that 
Pitt  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  sound  judgement 
of  his  friend  and  colleague.  We  may  take,  by  way  of 
example,  the  following  letter,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that 
Pitt  desired  the  opinion  of  Grenville  on  more  than  one 
subject,  and  on  one,  at  any  rate,  was  diffident  of  his  own 
judgement : — 

‘  1788,  September  22.  Hollwood. — My  return  westward  seems  post¬ 
poned  a  good  deal  longer  than  I  like,  as,  besides  being  detained  for 
Wednesday  levee,  I  have  now  a  summons  to  one  of  those  ga)^  festivals 
at  Windsor  on  the  29th.  I  fear,  therefore,  or  rather  I  hope  I  have  no 
chance  now  of  meeting  you  in  the  country.  For  as  I  am  condemned  to 
stay  here,  and  as  I  want  much  to  see  you,  I  cannot  wish  that  you  may 
stay  so  long  as  k  is  likely  to  be  before  I  get  to  Somersetshire. 

‘  There  is  one  business  particularly  on  which  we  have  been  abundantly 
bored  already,  but  on  which  I  want  to  persecute  you  again,  I  mean 
the  projet  for  the  convention  respecting  India. 

‘  Lord  Malmesbury  has  got  so  much  spirit  with  his  new  honors,  that 
he  does  not  despair  of  getting  Trinquemale ;  and  I  had  undertaken, 
thinking  that  we  should  have  met  sooner,  to  have  sent  him  definite 
instructions  on  the  other  points,  which  he  was  to  find  on  his  arrival  at 
the  Hague,  to  which  he  went  by  the  way  of  Spa.  I  own  to  you  how¬ 
ever  that  the  more  I  consider  the  points,  the  more  I  have  been  puzzled 
about  the  detail,  especially  of  the  Spice  business ;  and  I  do  not  like  to 
trust  my  own  single  opinion,  which  is  nearly  all  I  have  to  trust  to  on 
this  subject  at  present.  I  should  be  glad  therefore,  if  possible,  to  talk 
it  over  with  you  as  soon  as  you  can  make  it  convenient ;  and  if  it  does 
not  break  in  too  much  with  any  of  your  plans,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  instructions  should  reach  the  Hague  before  the  1st  October,  as 
about  that  time.  Lord  Malmesbury  wants  to  be  absent  for  his  health. 

‘  We  have  had  strange  reports  of  the  French  troops  being  to  move 
into  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  are  supposed,  according  to  this 
story,  to  be  mortgaged  to  France. 

*  A  thousand  things  concur  to  put  such  an  idea  very  much  out  of  the 
question  at  present,  but  if  Calonne’s  information  can  be  trusted,  some 
thing  of  the  sort  was  in  question  before  the  Archbishop  went  out.’ 
(P.  356.) 

This  letter  is  not  a  solitary  one ;  the  short  note  which  we 
give  below — a  call  for  assistance,  as  it  were — seems  to  show 
this  attitude  of  Pitt  perhaps  more  strongly  than  the  more 
business-like  communication : — 
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‘  [1769,*  April  15. - .] — If  you  have  not  sent  your  letter,  pray 

delay  the  messenger  till  tomorrow  morning.  I  am  not  satisfied,  on 
reflection,  with  the  course  in  which  the  business  now  is,  and  wish  to 
have  that  time  to  think  of  it,  and  then  to  talk  to  you  again  before  we 
write  any  thing  further.’  (P.  453.) 

Interesting  as  this  fact  is  from  a  purely  personal  point  of 
view,  it  is  not  the  less  of  historical  importance,  since  it 
tends  to  remove  the  impression  that  Pitt  was  a  ministerial 
autocrat ;  and  it  must  also  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
influence  of  Grenville  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
during  Mr.  Pitt’s  Administration  was  greater  than  has 
generally  been  supposed.  It  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  Minister:  on  the  contrary,  it 
shows  his  sagacity  in  relying  on  a  man  of  such  industry  and 
good  judgement  as  Grenville.  ‘He  had  not  much  skill  in 
‘  discriminating  oliaracter,’  writes  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  summary 
of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in  William 
Grenville  and  Henry  Dundas  is  evidence  that  he  was  no 
mean  judge  of  men.  Again,  from  this  insight  into  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Pitt  and  Grenville  we  can  appreciate  better 
the  very  keen  disappointment  and  resentment  which  Pitt 
felt  when  Grenville  refused  to  join  his  Ministry  in  1804,  and 
the  severe  loss  which  the  absence  of  so  trusted  a  colleague 
and  friend  must  have  been  to  him.  The  correspondence  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  this  book  is  not  voluminous,  and  therefore, 
before  we  part  from  it,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  which  contains  a  view  of  French  affairs  in 
1788:— 

‘  1788,  August  29.  Downing  Street. — The  enclosed  dispatch 
arrived  this  morning,  and  brings  an  account  of  a  change  which,  next 
to  one  at  home,  is  I  think  the  worst  thing  of  the  kind  that  could 
happen.  Not  however  that  France  will  be  much  to  be  envied,  even 
tho’  she  has  got  Necker,  and  got  rid  of  the  Arch-Bishop.  But  I  think 
we  may  expect  from  Necker’s  character,  that  he  will  set  himself  in 
earnest  to  put  their  finances  in  real  order,  if  the  thing  is  possible ;  and 
will  probably  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  necessity  of  establishing 
something  like  a  free  constitution.  One  other  consequence,  which  is  a 
good  one,  will  I  think  be  that  of  improving  our  chance  for  settling 
something  about  the  slave  trade.  I  wished  to  send  you  this  news  as 
soon  as  I  could,  tho’  perhaps  you  are  in  part  indebted  for  it  to  a 
swelled  face,  which  has  confined  me  at  home.  The  chief  inconvenience 
of  it  is  that  it  will  oblige  me  to  be  at  St.  James’s  next  week,  and  so 
retards  my  going  into  the  west.  Pray  remember  me  to  Addington.’ 

*  This  date  is  an  error  or  a  misprint  for  1789;  it  is  not  the  only 
one  to  be  found  in  this  volume. 
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So  mach  of  this  volume  is  filled  with  correspondence  from 
the  pen  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  from  Dublin  Castle, 
and  is  concerned  so  largely  with  potty  details,  with  the 
personal  claims  of  Irish  politicians,  and  with  his  own  griev¬ 
ances,  regrets,  and  desires,  that  a  large  part  of  it  can  now  be 
regarded  as  of  little  value.  Portions  of  these  letters,  how¬ 
ever,  make  very  clear  the  corruption  and  pettiness  of  Irish 
political  life  at  the  end  of  last  century,  and  they  are  not 
without  their  practical  lessons.  In  November  1788  Buck¬ 
ingham  thus  writes  to  his  brother  : — 

‘  I  forgot  to  add  upon  the  subject  of  peerages,  ridiculous  as  it  would 
appear,  the  Government  in  Ireland  could  not  go  on  without  the  means 
of  moving  commoners  into  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  in  that  House  we 
should  be  beat  on  the  first  questions  for  want  of  influence,  if  that  only 
channel  of  control  was  taken  from  us.*  (P.  372.) 

Still  more  striking  is  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  in  1789,  when  the  question  of  the  Regency,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  illness  of  the  King,  was  agitating  the 
country : — 

‘  As  to  your  idea  of  a  party  who  would  pledge  thetnselves  to  me, 
and  to  each  other,  to  support  the  Queen  as  Kegent,  I  must  not  flatter 
you  with  the  smallest  hopes  of  my  being  able  to  trust  one  moment  to 
such  assurances,  and  to  Lord  Hillsbro’  least  of  all !  If  the  case  should 
occur,  I  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  a  very  sturdy  battle ;  I 
should  not  expect  to  lose  the  question ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  answer 
for  the  event,  unless  it  was  clearly  carried  through  in  Great  Britain ; 
and,  in  that  case,  I  do  not  doubt  our  success  upon  the  same  profligate 
principles,  which  I  verily  believe  would  lead  them  to  any  treachery  in 
behalf  of  the  rising-sun,  or  to  any  line  of  conduct  which  might  for¬ 
ward  their  interest.  Two  lucky  deaths.  Lord  Clifden’s  and  Sir  W. 
Montgomery’s,  have  put  much  into  my  power ;  and  you  will  judge  the 
use  I  make  of  it  when  I  tell  you  that,  by  removes,  I  shall  gratify  at 
least  ten  Members,  besides  securing  Lord  Loftus  by  Lord  Clifden’s 
place,  whom  Ponsonby  is  striving  to  detach  from  Government  to  a 
close  party  union.  You  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that,  before  Lord 
Clifden  was  dead,  I  received  from  Mr.  Ponsonby  a  letter,  in  a  very 
curtly  haughty  style,  asking  for  the  union  of  the  two  offices  into  one 
in  his  favour.  I  answered  it  with  civility,  and  very  coldly  stated  the 
advantage  derived  in  Great  Britain  and  here  from  the  separation  of 
them;  but  I  can  hardly  reconcile  to  my  feelings  to  treat  such  a 
request  with  civility.  A  meeting  of  the  si.x  or  eight  independent 
oppositionists,  Montgomerys  of  Cavan  and  Donegall,  Griffith,  Todd 
Jones,  to  about  10  in  number,  met  on  Thursday  and  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  Pitt’s  claim  of  parliamentary  right  against  the  hereditary  claim  ; 
but  I  doubt  their  steadiness.  Lord  Charlemont  is  a  convert  to  the 
right  divine.  Conolly  pauses;  and  notwithstanding  young  G.  Byng’s 
exertions,  he  still  wavers ;  but  I  think  he  will  ultimately  vote  against 
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U8,  whenever  Ogilvy  returns  with  proper  instructions.  Good  night, 
my  pen  drops  from  me.  ...  I  think  people  more  steady  since  Pitt’s 
success,  which  I  have  in  conversation  attributed  to  the  opinion  enter¬ 
tained,  and  not  discouraged  by  him,  that  he  would  turn  out  all  rats 
whenever  he  had  the  power.  This  hint  of  mine  has  been  taken  !  ’ 
(P.  395.) 

Such  were  the  pure  and  independent  politicians  who  were 
wiped  out  by  the  Act  of  Union. 

As  we  have  already  said,  no  large  historical  questions  are 
elucidated  by  this  volume.  But  there  are  some  interesting 
letters  of  a  general  character  in  the  period  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  to  some  of  which  reference  may  be  made. 
No  one  can  read  that  of  Dundas,  written  in  October  1789, 
to  Gi’enville,  without  some  surprise.  He  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  pine  for  a  dignified  leisure,  and  for  years 
after  he  had  expressed  the  views  which  we  find  in  this  paper 
he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  political  struggles  of  his  time. 
The  letter  runs  as  follows  : — 

‘  1789,  October  18.  Melville  Castle. — I  have  your  letter  of  the 
14th,  I  am  obliged  by  your  kind  attention  to  me,  but  there  are  many 
circumstances  both  public  and  private  which  must  prevent  me  from 
entertaining  any  wish  respecting  the  President’s  chair.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  for  many  years  the  ultimate  object  of  my  ambition,  and  I  would 
not  speak  true  if  1  was  not  to  admit  that  I  see  it  pass  by  me,  both  on 
occasion  of  the  former  and  present  vacancy,  with  considerable  regret. 
It  is  a  situation  of  great  respect,  and  if  the  duties  of  it  are  ably  and 
conscientiously  discharged,  it  is  a  situation  of  great  dignity  and  utility 
to  the  public  service.  I  could  not  however  accept  of  it  at  present 
without  acting  unfairly  to  the  Government  with  which  I  am  acting, 
and  dishonourably  to  the  pretensions  of  the  present  Advocate.  You 
are  a  better  judge  than  I  can  be,  of  part  of  this  proposition,  but  I  am 
disposed  to  believe,  without  arrogating  too  much  to  myself,  that  I 
could  not  at  present  leave  my  share  in  the  government  of  India  with¬ 
out  some  inconvenience  to  the  public  service.  But  I  .speak  with  more 
confidence  when  I  state  that  my  secession  from  all  political  life  at  this 
time  would  be  a  very  fatal  step  to  the  strength  and  hold  Government 
has  of  Scotland.’  (P.  534.) 

In  the  same  year  we  find  some  correspondence  between 
Grenville  and  Dundas  which  indicates  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  former,  both  to  alter  the  conditions  of  the 
punishment  of  convicted  criminals,  and  to  undertake  a  large 
industrial  work,  which  has  since  been  accomplished.  This 
was  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  Fort  William  to  Inver¬ 
ness  by  means  of  convict  labour.  The  first  of  these  letters, 
in  which  Dundas  raised  objections  to  the  scheme,  is  from 
him  to  Grenville ;  but  the  English  Minister  was  more  keenly 
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alive  to  the  importance  of  the  canal  than  hia  Scotch  colleague, 
and  he  replied  in  the  following  terms : — 

‘1789,  December  24.  St.  James’s  Square. — I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  letter.  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  which 
might  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  I  mentioned  to  you, 
and  yet  I  cannot  help  still  thinking  that  they  are  not  insurmountable. 

‘  I  agree  with  you  that  it  might,  and  probably  would,  be  difficult 
to  embark  individuals  in  the  expence  of  such  an  undertaking ;  but  I 
own  that  the  importance  of  it  appears  to  me  such  as  to  make  it  by  no 
means  an  improper  object  for  public  expence,  provided  that  such 
expence  were  incurred  gradually. 

‘  The  great  object  seems  to  be  the  opening  a  pas.sage  between  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  this  kingdom  for  such  vessels  as  usually  are 
employed  in  the  north  trade.  And  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  done 
by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  navigation.  There  are  other  important  ends 
that  would  be  an.swered  by  a  canal  on  that  scale,  which  are  evidently 
out  of  the  question  with  respect  to  that  now  executed. 

‘  The  other  objections  which  seem  to  strike  you  are  the  danger  of 
a  body  of  convicts  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  difficulty 
of  guarding  them.  These  are  unquestionably  points  fit  to  be  attended 
to,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  by  a  little  attention  they  may  be  got  over. 
The  whole  distance  from  Fort  George  to  Fort  William  does  not,  upon 
such  a  rough  measurement  as  I  can  make  by  my  maps,  much  exceed 
sixty  miles,  and  this  is  broke  by  Fort  Augustus  and  Inverness ;  and 
the  parts  where  the  most  labour  would  be  required  are  within  ten 
miles  of  one  of  those  points.  I  cannot  therefore  but  think  that,  with 
a  little  arrangement,  the  convicts  might  be  guarded  in  one  of  those 
forts  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  their  work ;  and  a 
very  small  addition  to  the  force  usually  .stationed  there  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  danger  to  the  country  from  their 
escaping. 

‘  But  however  attached  to  this  plan  from  a  strong  impression  of  its 
utility,  both  as  a  public  work  and  as  a  mode  of  employing  the.se  unfor¬ 
tunate  people,  I  am  certainly  not  so  bigotted  to  my  own  ideas  as  to 
persist  in  them,  if,  with  the  local  knowledge  you  possess,  you  should, 
on  consideration,  continue  to  think  them  impracticable.  1  own,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  should  abandon  the  plan  with  reluctance. 

‘  Before  it  is  finally  decided,  I  could  wish  that  you  would  enquire 
from  Mr.  Whitworth  what  the  expence  would  be  of  making  such  a 
survey  as  would  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  the  scheme  is  at  all  prac¬ 
ticable  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  I  speak  of,  and  what  additional  expence 
it  would  require,  beyond  the  labour  of  the  convicts  or  other  persons 
employed  upon  it.’  (P.  557.) 

This  correspondence  shows  the  enlightened  and  advanced 
views  of  Grenville  on  social  questions,  and  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  man  under  whose  administration,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century,  the  slave  trade  was  made 
illegal. 
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In  an  earlier  part  of  tliis  paper  we  printed  two  letters 
from  Horace  Walpole  in  Paris.  At  the  end  of  the  volume 
is  to  he  found  one  from  Lord  Mornington,  better  known  as 
Marquis  Wellesley,  which,  though  somewhat  lengthy,  well 
deserves  perusal.  This  statesman  was  an  admirable  letter- 
writer,  and  his  description  of  Paris  in  1790  has  a  permanent 
value  apart  from  the  literary  skill  by  which  it  is  charac¬ 
terised.  It  shows  how  the  social  condition  of  the  capital, 
already  drifting  towards  the  great  cataclysm  which  was  to 
have  such  momentous  results  for  the  whole  world,  struck  an 
observer  of  singular  ability  and  knowledge.  He  carries  us  - 
from  the  street  to  the  theatre,  and  from  a  turbulent  assembly 
to  a  depressed  Court ; — 

‘  1790,  September  27.  Paris. — I  was  very  happy  to  receive  your 
kind  letter,  although  the  immediate  effect  of  it  was  to  determine  my 
resolution  in  favour  of  a  long  banishment  from  England,  which  I  had 
flattered  myself  I  might  have  mitigated  into  a  tour  to  Spa,  and  Paris. 
Your  letter  has  quite  convinced  me  that  my  best  plan,  under  all 
circumstances,  is  to  proceed  to  Italy,  and  accordingly  I  mean  to  set  out 
tomorrow.  You  are  well  able  to  judge  how  strange  the  contrast  must 
be  between  Paris  governed,  and  Paris  governing  ;  but  it  is  so  strange  in 
so  many  ways,  that  I  own  I  find  great  difficulty  in  attempting  to  answer 
your  question  of  what  strikes  me  most,  for  I  am  quite  perplexed  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  ridiculous  and  absurd  things,  which  I  hear  and 
see  everywhere,  and  every  day.  The  common  people  appear  to  me  to 
be  exactly  as  gay  as  I  ever  remember  them,  though  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  greater  part  of  them  is  starving  for  want  of  employment, 
especially  the  tradesmen  ;  and  notwithstanding  they  all  talk  the  highest 
lar  guage  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  they  laugh  at  the  National 
Assembly  without  scruple,  and  say  they  had  rather  have  Aristocratical 
Louis,  than  Democratical  Assignats.  The  streets  are  crowded  with 
newsmen  and  hawkers,  crying  about  libels  of  all  sorts  from  morning 
till  night,  exactly  in  the  manner  you  must  have  observed  in  Dublin  ; 
nothing  is  too  indecent  or  abusive  ;  I  enclose  a  blackguard  libel  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  title,  and  the  refrein  at  the  end  of  every  sentence ; 
it  will  give  you  some  notion  of  the  style  of  this  species  of  production. 
There  being  an  end  of  the  police,  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  any  kind 
of  bawdy  print  that  is  not  publicly  stuck  up  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
on  the  Boulevards ;  the  Attorney  General’s  blood  would  boil  at  the 
sight  of  such  audacious  bawdery.  The  object  seems  to  be  every  where 
to  mark  a  contempt  for  all  former  regulations.  At  the  spectacle^  they 
have  introduced  monks  and  nuns  and  crucifixes  on  the  stage ;  and  the 
actors  are  violently  applauded,  merely  for  wearing  these  forbidden 
garments.  The  parterre  is  more  riotous  than  twenty  English  upper 
galleries  put  together ;  a  few  nights  ago  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was 
acted,  and  a  woman  of  fashion  was  absolutely  forced  to  leave  the  house, 
because  she  clapped  with  too  much  violence  while  the  famous  song  of 
0  Richard,  0  mon  roi  I  was  singing ;  a  hundred  fellows  started  up  to- 
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gether  roaring  a  bas  la  femme  en  eventail  blanc,  and  would  not  suffer 
the  actors  to  proceed  till  this  Aristocrate  left  the  house.  The  moment 
she  was  gone,  there  was  a  most  violent  applause ;  and  a  perfect  calm 
succeeded.  On  some  occasions,  however,  the  National  Guard  appear  to 
maintain  the  order  of  the  spectacle  with  spirit.  The  other  night  at  the 
Comedie  Franqaise,  now  the  Theatre  de  la  Nation,  in  consequence  of  a 
riot  in  the  parterre,  six  National  Guards  came  in  to  keep  the  peace ; 
they  were  instantly  repulsed,  and  completely  driven  out  of  the  door  by 
the  people ;  upon  which  the  officer  sent  in  the  whole  guard  of  thirty 
men,  who,  with  fixed  bayonets,  fairly  chased  the  whole  jiarterre  over 
the  orchestra  upon  the  stage,  and  then  drove  them  off  the  stage  and 
through  the  back  doors  of  the  house.  Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome 
than  all  their  new  plays  and  operas ;  they  are  a  heap  of  hackneyed 
public  sentiments  on  general  topics  of  the  rights  of  men  and  the  duties 
of  kings,  just  like  Sheridan’s  grand  paragraphs  in  the  Morning  Post: 
these  are  applauded  to  the  skies. 

‘  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard  that  many  of  the  Petits 
Maitres,  in  order  to  shew  their  attachment  to  the  Democracy,  have 
sacrificed  their  curls,  toupee's,  and  queues ;  some  of  them  go  about  with 
cropped  locks  like  English  farmers  without  any  powder,  and  others 
wear  little  black  scratch  wigs,  both  these  fashions  are  called  Tetes  a  la 
Romaine,  which  is  a  comical  name  for  such  folly.  I  must  not  forget 
that  I  have  seen  several  wear  gold  earrings  with  their  black  scratches. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  go  much  into  French  society,  during  the  few 
days  I  have  been  here,  but  I  understand  from  everybody  whom  I  have 
seen  that  nothing  can  be  more  changed  than  the  whole  of  their  manners. 
The  Democrates  out  of  the  As.sembly  are  very  few  indeed  among  the 
people  of  any  distinction,  and  the  Aristocrates  are  melancholy  and 
miserable  to  the  last  degree ;  this  makes  the  society  of  Paris  very 
gloomy ;  the  number  of  deserted  houses  is  immense,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Deputies,  the  Ambassadors,  and  some  refugees  from  Brussels, 
there  would  be  scarcely  a  gentleman’s  coach  to  be  seen  in  the  streets. 

‘  You  have  certainly  been  informed  of  the  principles  of  the  two  clubs, 
the  Enragces,  whose  name  is  easily  understood,  and  the  Quatre  Vingt 
Neuf ;  the  latter  is  something  like  our  armed  neutrality,  or  rather  what 
our  armed  neutrality  would  have  been  ;  for  this  club,  acting  together, 
can  give  a  majority  either  to  the  cote  gauche  or  droite  in  the  Assembly. 
Have  you  been  told  that  one  leading  principle  of  the  club  1789  is  a 
resolution  to  reform  all  the  defective  (that  is  in  their  opinion  all  the) 
Governments  in  Europe,  and  for  this  laudable  purpose  they  have  sent 
missionaries  into  many  countries  already,  to  preach  the  example  of 
France,  and  to  teach  all  mankind  how  ill  they  have  been  governed,  and 
how  preferable  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  is  to  the  trammels  of 
order  and  law.  I  assure  you  this  pious  zeal  is  not  feigned  ;  and  I  most 
sincerely  hope  we  may  not  feel  its  effect  in  Ireland  where,  I  have  been 
informed,  the  new  reformers  look  for  many  proselytes,  and  where  the 
Whig  Club  will  not  fail  to  contribute  to  the  good  work  of  regeneration, 
whatever  part  of  their  time  they  can  spare  from  the  labour  of  answering 
the  Chancellor’s  invectives.  I  have  never  been  at  this  club  of  1789, 
although  they  admit  English  members  of  Parliament,  because  I  under¬ 
stand  nothing  is  done  publicly  excepting  the  recital  of  speeches  and 
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motions  intended  for  the  Assembly  ;  and  with  these  I  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  tired  at  the  Assembly  itself.  I  have  been  there  several  times, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  so  strange  a  scene ;  the  confusion  at 
times  surpasses  all  that  ever  has  been  known  since  government  appeared 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  President  is  a  true  Anarch  who  “  by  decision 
“  more  embroils  the  fray.”  They  have  no  regular  form  of  debate  on 
ordinary  business ;  some  speak  from  their  seats,  some  from  the  floor, 
some  from  the  table,  and  some  from  the  tribunes  or  desks,  in  what 
Mr.  Woodfall  calls  conversations  ;  they  speak  without  preparation,  and 
I  thought  many  of  them  acquitted  themselves  well  enough  in  that  way, 
where  only  a  few  sentences  were  to  be  delivered ;  but  on  these 
occasions  the  riot  is  so  great  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  collect  what  is 
said.  I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  above  a  hundred  in  the  act  of 
addre.ssing  the  Assembly  together,  all  persisting  to  speak,  and  as  many 
more  replying  in  different  parts  of  the  House,  sentence  by  sentence  ; 
then  the  President  claps  his  hands  on  both  ears  and  roars  order,  as  if 
he  was  calling  a  coach  ;  sometimes  he  is  quite  driven  to  despair;  he 
beats  his  table,  his  breast,  and  would,  I  am  persuaded,  kick  his  clerks  if 
there  was  not  a  desk  between  him  and  their  seat;  wringing  his  hands 
is  quite  a  common  action  and  I  really  believe  he  swears.  I  am  sure  he 
looks  e.xaotly  as  if  he  did,  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  hear  him.  At 
last  he  seizes  a  favourable  moment  of  quiet,  either  to  put  the  question 
or  to  name  who  ought  to  speak  ;  then  five  hundred  reclamations  all  at 
once  renew  the  confusion,  which  seldom  ends  till  the  performers  are 
completely  hoarse,  and  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  fresh  set.  On  great 
occasions  the  speakers  deliver  their  speeches  from  the  tribune,  and 
these  are  always  written  speeches,  or  so  generally,  that  I  believe 
Mirabeau  and  Maury  and  Barnave  are  the  only  exceptions  ;  and  even 
these  often  read  their  speeches.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatiguing  than 
these  readings,  which  entirely  destroy  all  the  spirit  and  interest  of 
debate.  I  must  however  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  so  unlucky  as 
not  to  hear  any  of  their  distinguished  orators  read.  I  heard  Mirabeau 
and  Maury  both  speak  a  few  sentences  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  riots 
I  have  mentioned,  and  I  preferred  Maury,  whose  manner  is  bold  and 
tmaffected,  and  his  voice  very  fine ;  Mirabeau  appeared  to  me  to  be 
full  of  affectation,  and  he  has  a  bad  voice,  but  he  is  the  most  admired 
speaker.  There  are  four  galleries  which  contain  above  twice  the 
number  admitted  into  the  gallery  in  England,  and  here  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  scene  is  exhibited ;  for  the  galleries  approve  and  disapprove 
by  groaning  and  clapping,  exactly  as  if  the  whole  was  a  spectacle. 
Their  approl)ation  is  always  confined  to  Mirabeau  and  his  party  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  persons  in  the  galleries  are 
hired  for  their  attendance  and  applause  by  that  party ;  but  I  cannot 
speak  positively  to  this  fact.  While  the  orators  are  reading  their 
speeches,  the  Assembly  frequently  shews  a  most  singular  degree  of 
patience,  such  as  I  am  certain  the  English  House  of  Commons  is  not 
capable  of ;  but  if  any  sentiment  is  uttered  of  a  disagreeable  kind  to 
either  party,  the  uproar  begins  in  a  moment.  Dullness  and  monopoly 
are  borne  in  perfect  silence ;  and  during  such  speeches  the  President 
generally  amu.ses  himself  with  reading  some  pamphlet  or  newspaper,  a 
practice  which  I  beg  to  recommend  for  the  benefit  of  Addington  and 
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his  successors.  They  seem  to  have  no  notion  of  regularity  or  con¬ 
sistency  of  any  kind.  In  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  I  heard 
the  Abbe  Maury  call  Mirabeau  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  and  so  far  from 
any  notice  being  taken  of  this  disorder,  the  President  himself  called 
Mirabeau  by  the  same  title  a  few  minutes  after.  I  forgot  to  mention 
one  circumstance  that  had  a  most  comical  effect.  The  Huissiers  of  the 
Assembly,  the  Clementsons,  Pearsons,  et  cetera,  walk  up  and  down 
the  room  during  times  of  great  tumult,  bellowing  silence  as  loud  as 
they  can  hollow,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  disorderly  orators 
to  sit  down. 

‘  I  went  to  Court  this  morning  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  a  most  gloomy 
Court  it  was ;  many  of  the  young  people  of  the  first  fashion  and  rank 
wear  mourning  always  from  economy ;  when  I  say  many,  I  mean  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  remaining  at  Paris,  which  is  very  small 
indeed.  The  king  seemed  well,  but  I  thought  his  manner  evidently 
humbled  since  I  was  introduced  to  him  before ;  he  now  bows  to  every¬ 
body,  which  was  not  a  Bourbon  fashion  before  the  Revolution.  The 
queen  looked  very  ill ;  the  Dauphin  was  with  her,  and  she  appeared 
anxious  to  shew  him.  They  say  here  that  he  is  her  shield  ;  she  never 
stirs  out  without  him.  The  King’s  late  answer  to  the  Assembly  with 
respect  to  the  hunt  at  Versailles,  is  much  approved  by  the  Aristocrates. 
I  was  told  that  Mirabeau  said  of  it;  II  me  semble  qu’il  s'est  oublie’ ; 
pour  le  moment,  il  se  croyoit  encore  Hoi  de  France. 

‘  I  have  not  attempted  to  write  one  word  of  politics,  which  you 
must  have  much  more  correctly  through  other  channels ;  I  have  only 
mentioned  as  many  of  the  strange  things  I  have  happened  to  see  as  I 
could  recollect.  Tomorrow  I  set  out  for  Lyons.  I  wish  you  could 
find  out  whether  Lord  Buckingham  has  received  a  letter  from  me 
lately.’  (P.  607.) 

With  this  graphic  letter  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of 
this  volume.  No  doubt  it  contains  a  quantity'  of  trivial  and 
unimportant  details,  and  of  personal  facts,  which  have  now 
lost  all  interest  and  importance.  But  the  seeker  in  its 
pages  will  find  also  material  of  true  literary  and  historical 
value,  for  the  gold  of  history,  like  the  gold  of  Nature,  is 
embedded  in  common  substances.  Many  men  of  eminence 
in  their  age  are,  through  this  book,  brought  nearer  to  us  ; 
the  light  gleams  upon  them,  it  may  be  momentarily,  but 
they  come  vividly  before  us  for  the  time.  Governor  Pitt, 
keen,  kind,  and  irascible ;  Garrick,  bright  and  hospitable ; 
Walpole,  shrewd  and  courtly  ;  Temple,  patriotic,  egotistical, 
and  sensitive  ;  Thurlow,  able  and  blunt.  These,  with  Dundas, 
Grenville,  and,  above  all,  Pitt,  are  some  of  those  who  pass 
before  us — men  whose  place  in  the  history  of  their  age  is  so 
marked  that  we  grasp  eagerly  at  anything  which  renders 
their  personality  clearer.  In  the  next  volume  we  look  for 
more  light  on  the  last  decade  of  the  past  and  on  the  dawn 
of  the  present  century. 
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Aet.  VII. — 1.  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Arbuthnot,  M.D., 
Felloio  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  By  George  A. 
Aitkeit.  Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  1892. 

2.  The  Asclepiad.  The  Science,  Art,  and  Literature  of 
Medicine.  By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
London  :  1887. 

e  may  properly  begin  this  article  "with  the  sentence 
which  Mr.  Aitken  has  placed  upon  his  title-page : — 
‘  “  Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,” 
says  Boswell,  ‘  “  Johnson  observed  that  he  thought  Arbuthnot 
‘  “  the  first  man  among  them.  He  was  the  most  universal 
‘  “  genius,  being  an  excellent  physician,  a  man  of  deep  learn- 
‘  “  ing,  and  a  man  of  much  humour.”  ’  Nor  was  this  one  of 
those  obiter  dicta  which  the  Doctor  might  have  modified  had 
he  been  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  in  print.  He  always 
spoke  of  Arbuthnot  in  the  highest  terms,  ranking  him  above 
Swift  both  in  style  and  wit.  It  is  true  that  he  disliked  Swift, 
who  always  professed  to  be  a  Whig  in  politics,  even  after  he 
had  joined  the  Tories,  and  the  sincerity  of  whose  religious 
opinions  he  may  vei'y  reasonably  have  doubted.  It  is  also 
true  that  Arbuthnot  was  a  Scotchman.  But  then  he  had 
been  ‘  caught  young,’  and  in  all  other  respects  was  a  man 
after  Johnson’s  own  heart.  His  family  were  staunch  Jacobites. 
His  father  was  a  Scotch  clergyman,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
living  at  the  Revolution.  His  brother  George,  who  married 
Peggy  Robinson,  the  sister-in-law  of  Lord  Peterborough,  re¬ 
signed  his  commission  in  the  Guards  at  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  rather  than  serve  under  the  new  dynast3\  Robert,  who 
fought  with  Claverhouse  at  Killiecrankie,  afterwards  became 
a  banker  at  Rouen,  and,  besides  advancing  money  for  the 
insurrection  of  1715,  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  distressed 
Jacobites  all  his  life.  Johnson,  moreover,  was  always  fond 
of  doctors,  and  he  had  every  motive  therefore  for  speaking 
favourably  of  Arbuthnot.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  any 
allowance  for  Johnson’s  prepossessions  in  weighing  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  this  distinguished  man,  the  author  of  ‘  John  Bull  ’ 
can  very  well  afford  it.  He  stands  upon  his  own  bottom,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  we  should  recognise  the  literary  rank  of 
one  who  more  than  held  his  own  with  Swift,  Boliugbroke, 
and  Pope,  and  to  whom  the  Augustan  age  owes  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  lustre. 

Of  the  comparative  neglect  which  has  been  the  lot  of  this 
accomplished  writer,  scholar,  and  physician  during  the  last 
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hundred  years,  the  explanation  is  easily  to  be  gathered  from 
Mr.  Aitken’s  pages.  But,  as  it  is  summed  up  more  concisely 
in  a  character  of  him  written  by  Lord  Chesterfield  and 
quoted  in  Mr.  Aitken’s  volume,  we  may  as  well  give  it  in 
the  noble  author’s  own  words  : — 

‘  To  great  and  various  erudition  he  joined  an  infinite  fund  of  wit 
and  humour,  to  which  his  friends  Pope  and  Swift  were  more  obliged 
than  they  have  acknowledged  themselves  to  be.  His  imagination  was 
almost  inexhaustible,  and  whatever  subject  he  treated  or  was  consulted 
upon  he  immediately  overflowed  with  all  that  it  could  possibly  pro¬ 
duce.  It  was  at  anybody’s  service  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  was  exonerated 
he  did  not  care  what  became  of  it :  insomuch  that  his  sons,  when  young, 
have  frequently  made  kites  of  his  scattered  papers  of  hints,  which 
would  have  furnished  good  matter  for  folios.  Not  being  in  the  least 
jealous  of  his  fame  as  an  author,  he  would  neither  take  the  time  nor 
the  trouble  of  separating  the  best  from  the  worst ;  he  worked  out  the 
whole  mine  which  afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  refiners,  pro¬ 
duced  a  rich  vein  of  ore.’ 

We  might  search  literary  history  in  vain  for  one  who 
with  equal  powers  of  composition  set  so  little  store  by  them 
as  Arhuthnot,  and  who,  after  producing  works  which  have 
delighted  five  generations,  allowed  them  with  such  perfect 
indifference  to  be  assigned  to  others. 

The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected.  As  he 
put  no  price  upon  himself,  says  Chesterfield,  the  world 
naturally  undervalued  him  ;  and  even  to  this  day  we  strongly 
suspect  there  are  readers  who  suppose  that  ‘  John  Bull  ’ 
was  written  by  the  author  of  ‘  Gulliver  ’  and  ‘  Scriblerus  ’ 
by  the  author  of  the  ‘  Dunciad.’  We  hope  the  present  work, 
for  which  we  owe  Mr.  Aitken  our  thanks,  will  do  something 
to  secure  to  Arhuthnot  his  share  of  the  laurels  which  others, 
through  his  own  carelessness,  and  not  through  any  dis¬ 
honesty  on  their  part,  have  been  to  some  extent  permitted 
to  appropriate. 

John  Arhuthnot — the  name  may  be  pronounced  with  the 
accent  either  on  the  first  or  the  second  syllable — was  born  in 
Kincardineshire  in  the  year  1667,  and  was  baptized  on  the 
29th  of  April.  His  father  was  the  incumbent  of  Bervie,  a 
small  town  on  the  sea  coast  about  three  miles  distant  from 
Arhuthnot  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Viscounts  Arhuthnot.  Dr. 
Hill  Burton,  in  his  ‘  History  of  the  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne,’ 
represents  Arhuthnot  as  the  son  of  a  northern  laird  who 
owned  the  estate  of  Arhuthnot.  This  seems  to  be  a  mistake. 
But  Mr.  Aitken  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  parson  was 
a  connexion  of  the  peer,  and  the  family,  though  some  of 
them  were  farmers,  were  regarded  as  gentlefolks.  After  the 
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Eevolution  the  parsonage  became  the  manse,  and  part  of 
the  old  house,  together  with  some  ancient  yews,  which  were 
centenarians  in  Arbuthnot’s  boyhood,  are  still  standing. 
John  was  educated  first  of  all  at  Marischal  College,  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  but  left  Scotland  on  his  father’s  death  in  the  spring 
of  1691,  and  came  to  London,  like  so  many  other  Scotch 
cadets,  to  seek  his  fortune.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
formed  any  definite  plans  with  regard  to  his  future  career. 
He  maintained  himself  at  first  by  teaching  mathematics, 
and  may  have  had  some  thoughts  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
scholastic  profession.  It  was  possibly  with  some  such  view 
that  in  1694,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he 
entered  as  a  gentleman-commoner  at  University  College, 
Oxford — a  fact  not  known  till  ascertained  by  Mr.  Aitken. 
But  his  connexion  with  that  university  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  It  seems  that,  although  he  was  a  fellow-com¬ 
moner  and  a  freshman,  he  at  once  became  private  tutor  to  a 
young  man  of  fortune,  Edward  Jefferys,  who  entered  college 
on  the  same  day;  but  we  know  little  more  than  that  the 
connexion  lasted  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  Arbuthnot 
made  up  his  mind  to  ‘  try  some  other  course  of  life’ — a 
resolution  which  he  carried  out  by  taking  a  medical  degree 
at  St.  Andrews  in  September  1696,  after  which  he  appears 
to  have  returned  to  London  and  set  up  in  practice  as  a 
physician.  He  had  already  published  before  he  went  to 
Oxford  a  book  on  the  ‘  Laws  of  Chance,’  and  at  Oxford 
Mr.  Aitken  thinks  he  may  possibly  have  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Addison  and  Prior.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
this  conjecture  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Addison,  who  did  not 
leave  the  University  immediately  after  taking  his  degree. 
But  Prior  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  besides  this  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  Court  during  Arbuthnot’s  residence  at  Oxford. 

For  what  we  know  of  his  life  in  London  during  the  last 
few  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  are  partly  indebted 
to  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Charlett,  the  Master  of 
University,  who  had  shown  him  some  kindness  when  he 
was  in  residence.  But  it  amounts  to  very  little.  He  seems 
to  have  been  living  in  good  society,  and  mentions  his 
acquaintance  with  Charles  Bernard,  the  leading  surgeon  of 
the  day  and  a  friend  of  Swift.  But  this  did  not  lead  to 
any  immediate  introduction  to  Swift,  and  we  are  left  to 
conjecture  how  he  made  his  way  into  the  highest  literary 
circles  so  rapidly  as  he  did.  He  had  published  in  1695  an 
examination  of  Dr.  Woodward’s  account  of  the  Deluge, 
which  attracted  some  attention,  and  in  1701  an  essay  on  the 
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I  Usefulness  of  Mathematical  Learning,  which  attracted  more. 

But  neither  is  a  work  which  would  necessarily  have  brouft  ht 
<  him  into  the  society  in  which  we  now  find  him.  In  June 

1698  Creech  met  him  at  dinner  at  Pepys’.  In  1 704  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  But  it  was  after  this 
that  the  lucky  accident  occurred  which  put  the  coping-stone 
on  his  fortunes.  In  the  summer  of  1705  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Epsom,  and  Arbuthnot, 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  was  called  in  to  attend 
him.  His  treatment  was  so  successful  that  he  was  at  once 
made  physician  to  the  Prince,  and  directly  afterwards  physi¬ 
cian  extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  Four  years  afterwards  we 
find  him  Physician  in  Ordinary,  with  a  residence  in  St. 
James’s  Palace,  and  in  1710,  at  the  age  of  forty- three,  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  For  the  next  twenty 
yeai’s  Ai-buthnot  was  the  fashionable  physician  of  the  day. 
Besides  the  Queen,  he  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  whole 
I  Twickenham  set.  He  doctored  Swift,  Gay,  Bolingbroke, 

J  Pope,  and  Peterborough.  Swift  said  he  was  the  only  man 

I  who  understood  him.  Pope  has  commemorated  him  in  a 

couplet  as  well  known  as  anything  in  the  language,  and 
Thackeray  is  thought  to  have  been  inspired  by  it  in  his 
^  dedication  of  ‘  Pendennis.’  He  was  physician  to  Congreve, 

5  Pulteney,  Harley,  Chesterfield,  Mrs.  Howard,  and  Queen 

!  Caroline.  Politics  in  those  days  were  carried  into  every 

:  walk  of  life,  and,  of  course,  each  party  had  its  doctors. 

;  Mead  and  Garth  were  the  Whig  professors  of  the  art  of 

healing,  while  Arbuthnot  and  Radcliffe  were  patronised  by 
the  Jacobites  and  Tories.  But  when  a  man’s  life  is  at 
stake,  divine  right  and  parliamentary  government  become 
I  secondary  considerations.  So  Arbuthnot  and  Radcliffe  found 

patients  on  both  sides ;  and  it  was  the  latter  who  told  King 
William,  in  words  which  Abernethy  might  have  envied,  that 
;  he  would  not  have  his  two  legs  for  his  three  kingdoms. 

‘  The  position  of  Arbuthnot  in  medicine  has  been  more 

specially  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  April  number 
of  the  ‘Asclepiad,’  for  1887.  In  this  we  are  assured  that 
Arbuthnot  was  much  in  advance  of  his  age  in  medical 
science,  and  anticipated  more  than  one  modern  discovery  of 
'  great  importance.  His  two  principal  works  ai’e  an  ‘  Essay 

I  ‘  on  Aliments,’  and  another  concerning  the  ‘  Effects  of  Air 

‘  on  Human  Bodies.’  The  main  principle  insisted  on  in  the 
first  of  these  is  that  all  which  is  done  by  medicine  might  be 
equally  well  attained  by  diet.  But  the  essay  on  the  Effects 
i  of  Air  is  his  great  work,  and  styled  by  Dr.  Richardson  ‘  one 
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*  of  the  most  remarkable  books  in  the  literature  of  medicine.’ 
After  quoting  a  passage  on  respiration,  he  says  : — 

‘It  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  how  deep  a  knowledge  is  here  shown 
of  facts  which  have  required  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  long 
years  to  be  brought  to  a  state  of  demonstration  and  acknowledgement. 
We  might'  rest  long  in  admiration  of  this  wonderful  essay,  but  time 
presses.  One  word  more.  We  have  seen  that  Arbuthnot’s  mind  was 
of  the  acute,  tense  electric  order.  The  fact  is  admirably  shown  in  the 
work  now  being  pursued.  In  one  sentence  he  gives  a  definition  of  the 
physiological  use  of  respiration.  The  sentence  is  the  man  ;  and  if  he 
had  lived  only  to  emit  this  short  saying,  he  would  have  sworn  himself 
great.  “  Respiration  is  the  second  digestion.”  Think  as  we  will, 
with  Liebig  and  eremacausis  right  near,  and  no  profounder  definition 
of  the  fact  can  be  given.  Our  ideas  about  details  may  change,  and 
Liebig’s  definition  of  eremacausis  may  even  be  forgotten  ;  but  this 
immense  generalisation,  embraced  in  five  words,  is  an  indelible 
utterance.’  (P.  164.) 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  carried  off  high  medical  honours  at 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and  is  now  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  of  the  Royal  Society,  speaks  with 
knowledge ;  and  we  may  accept  with  confidence  his  pro¬ 
fessional  estimate  of  Arhuthnot.  According  to  this  authority, 
he  is  entitled  to  as  high  a  place  in  the  history  of  medicine 
as  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  seems  to  have  been 
Arbuthnot’s  ill-luck,  however,  that,  as  far  as  reputation  is 
concerned,  he  rather  fell  to  the  ground  between  the  two 
stools.  He  might  have  been  better  known  perhaps  to 
posterity  had  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  either  of  the 
two  pursuits  for  which  he  was  so  well  qualified ;  as  it  is, 
there  has  been  a  diflficulty  in  classifying  him.  It  would  not 
be  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a  physician  with  a  talent  for 
literature.  It  would  not  be  enough  to  say  that  he  was  a 
man  of  letters  with  a  talent  for  medicine.  He  was  too 
decidedly  an  author  for  the  one  definition,  and  too  decidedly 
a  doctor  for  the  other.  The  result  has  been  what  we  say  : 
that  the  general  public,  having  had  no  distinctive  designa¬ 
tion  by  which  to  remember  him,  have  for  the  most  part,  we 
are  afraid,  forgotten  him. 

We  have  had  many  physicians  who  were  classical  scholars 
and  many  who  were  strong  politicians ;  but  they  have  all 
made  their  scholarship  and  their  politics  so  far  subordinate 
to  their  professional  claims  that  the  world  only  knows  them 
by  the  last.  Arthur  Johnston,  who  translated  the  Psalms, 
as  some  think,  better  than  Buchanan,  was  physician  to 
Charles  I.,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  Laud.  The  famous 
Harvey  was  present  on  the  King’s  side  at  Edgehill,  Pitcairn 
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was  a  Jacobite,  and  wrote  the  well-known  Latin  lines  on 
Dundee,  ‘Ultime  Scotorura.’  Garth  translated  Ovid,  besides 
writing  the  ‘  Dispensary,’  and,  though  a  strong  Whig,  was 
always  welcome  at  Twickenham.  Sir  Henry  Halford  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  nugce  metricw ;  of  Mead  and  RadclifFe  we 
have  already  spoken.  Heberden,  styled  by  Johnson  ‘Ultimus 
‘  Romanorum,’  the  last  of  the  learned  physicians,  was  an 
excellent  classical  scholar ;  and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  his 
treatise  ‘  De  Curatione  Morborum  ’  was  only  kept  alive  by 
the  latinity.  The  point  is  rather  an  interesting  one  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  medical  education  of  which 
just  now  we  hear  so  much.  But  of  course  there  is  the  old 
question  which  lies  behind  that  of  practical  utility,  whether, 
namely,  the  members  of  a  liberal  profession  ought  not  to  be 
men  of  liberal  education.  When  Colonel  Mannering  is  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Mr.  Pleydell’s  library,  he  specially  admires  his 
fine  collection  of  classics,  on  which  the  advocate  remarks  : 

‘  These  are  my  tools  of  trade.  A  lawyer  without  history  or 
‘  literature  is  a  mechanic,  a  mere  working  mason ;  if  he 
‘  possesses  some  knowledge  of  these,  he  may  venture  to  call 
‘  himself  an  architect.’  Arbuthnot  belonged  to  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  medical  profession.  But  for  the  general  public 
and  for  modern  readers,  it  is  his  literary  reputation  only 
which  makes  him  an  object  of  much  interest,  and  to  this 
we  must  now  turn,  retracing  our  steps  to  the  first  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  in  the  year  1702  that  Arbuthnot  first  saw  Swift. 
The  story  of  their  meeting  at  Button’s  is  omitted  by  Mr. 
Aitken,  perhaps  because  it  cannot  be  made  intelligible 
without  violating  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  modern  times. 
Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  reintroducing  it  in  this  article. 
The  man  on  whose  charactei*  it  throws  most  light  is  not 
Arbuthnot,  but  Swift.  After  this  glimpse  of  him  Arbuthnot 
seems  to  have  seen  little  of  his  future  friend  till  the  year 
1711.  The  interval  had  been  spent  by  Swift  chiefly  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  change  of  ministry  in 
1710  that  he  became  a  permanent  resident  in  London.  The 
formation  of  the  new  Government  was  the  signal  for  the  Tory 
wits  and  statesmen  to  draw  closer  together,  and  foremost 
among  them  was  Arbuthnot,  ‘  the  Queen’s  favourite,’  as  pure 
a  Tory  as  Wyndham  and  as  good  company  as  Addison. 
Bolingbroke,  the  first  English  statesman  who  really  under¬ 
stood  the  importance  of  securing  the  support  of  the  press, 
founded  a  society  called  ‘  The  Brothers,’  who  dined  together 
once  a  week,  generally  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  in  Pall  Mall, 
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each  being  the  president  in  turn.  Here  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ministry  and  the  leading  writers  of  the  Tory 
party  met  together  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  discussed 
measures,  concocted  epigrams,  and  founded  journals.  Out 
of  these  convivial  meetings  sprang  the  ‘  Tory  Examiner  ’ 
and  the  ‘  History  of  John  Bull,’  some  of  the  best  journalism 
and  the  best  political  satire  which  English  literature  has  to 
boast.  When  Arbuthnot  was  president,  he  had  the  dinner 
dressed  in  the  Queen’s  kitchen  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  whence 
it  was  carried  to  ‘  Ozinda’s  Coffee  House,’  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Atterbury  was  one  of  the  party,  and  so,  of 
course,  was  Harley,  though  not  quite  so  much  at  home  in  it 
as  St.  John.  What  evenings  these  must  have  been  !  Can 
we  imagine  anything  more  brilliant  than  an  after-dinner 
conversation  in  which  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Atterbury  were  the  principal  talkers :  the  wit,  the  knowledge, 
the  scholarship ;  all  dignified  by  the  greatness  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  everyone  at  table 
that  he  was  making  history  ? 

But,  though  Bolingbroke  had  ‘  dished  the  Whigs,’  he  had 
not  succeeded,  so  far,  in  establishing  his  own  party  on  a  firm 
basis.  There  is  always  a  tail  to  every  party  which  grumbles 
at  the  head :  a  Kadical  tail  which  thinks  the  Government  too 
conservative,  and  a  Tory  tail  which  thinks  the  Government 
too  liberal.  The  ministerial  majority  in  1711  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  It  contained  many  disaffected  spirits, 
chiefly  such  as  thought  the  new  Secretary  an  indifferent 
representative  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  were  angry 
with  the  Government  for  not  going  to  greater  lengths  against 
Dissenters.  They  were  backed  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Nottingham,  a  dangerous  man,  and  able,  as  the  event 
showed,  to  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Government. 
The  stronghold  of  these  mutinous  spirits  was  another  Tory 
club,  the  October  Club,  to  which  also  Swift  and  Arbuthnot 
belonged.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  the  country  squires,  and 
the  two  ‘  Brothers  ’  who  joined  it  seem  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  peacemakers  between  the  Government  and  this 
section  of  their  supporters.  Johnson  seems  to  think  that 
the  October  Club  was  in  the  right.  But  we  hardly  know 
why.  If  he  is  referring  solely  to  the  Bills  against  Dissenters, 
we  must  remember  that  the  change  of  Government  only 
took  place  in  November  1710,  and  that  the  Occasional  Con¬ 
formity  Bill  was  passed  in  the  autumn  of  1711.  As  for  the 
Schism  Bill,  which  did  not  pass  till  1714,  even  Lord 
Nottingham,  the  leader  of  the  High  Church  Tories,  was 
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opposed  to  that.  If  Johnson  was  thinking  of  the  Peace,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  ministers  could  have  pushed  matters 
forward  more  rapidly  than  they  did.  However,  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  existed,  and  Swift  and  Arbuthnot  were  commissioned, 
if  possible,  to  allay  it.  We  should  doubt  how  far  Swift  was 
well  qualified  for  such  an  office,  as  many  of  the  high  Tories 
regarded  him  much  as  Nottingham  did,  who  said  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  his  being  made  a  bishop.  But 
Arbuthnot  was  the  very  man  for  it,  and  he  was  all  the  more 
readily  employed,  perhaps,  by  ministers  because  he  wanted 
nothing  for  himself.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  then,  in 
writing  of  Arbuthnot  that  he  and  Swift  were  the  two  chosen 
literary  champions  of  the  Tory  party,  as  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke  were  its  political  leaders.  These  four  men  did  most 
of  the  real  work.  And  had  the  combination  lasted,  it  may  be 
that  the  Tory  administration  of  Queen  Anne  would  never  have 
been  overthrown.  But  the  parliamentary  chiefs  quarrelled ; 
the  party  hung  loosely  together ;  the  ‘  Society  ’  became 
a  scene  of  discord ;  and  the  eminent  wits  who  had  adorned 
it  found  it  better  to  fall  back  on  literature,  and  to  found 
a  purely  literary  club  where  they  could  meet  together  in 
comfort  without  troubling  themselves  any  more  about  falling 
kingdoms  and  the  state  of  Rome.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  famous  Scriblerus  Club,  of  which  Arbuthnot  at  once 
became  the  leading  spirit. 

What  was  meant  to  be  the  serious  business  of  the 
club  was  an  attack  ‘all  along  the  line’  on  ignorance, 
pedantry,  and  charlatanry  of  every  description,  literary, 
political,  and  philosophical.  ‘  Gulliver’s  Travels,’  the  ‘  Dun- 
‘  ciad,’  ‘  Virgilius  Restauratus,’  and  the  ‘  Art  of  Sinking  in 
‘  Poetry,’  as  well  as  the  actual  ‘  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scrib- 
‘  lerus,’  were  only  disconnected  parts  of  the  one  great  plan  which 
was  never  completed.  The  then  collaborators  were  Pope, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Swift :  Pope  to  take  the  more  purely  literary 
department.  Swift  the  political,  and  Arbuthnot  the  philo¬ 
sophical — his  knowledge  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  a  tempt¬ 
ing  field  for  the  satirical  humourist,  being  such  as  neither 
of  the  other  two  could  pretend  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Arbuthnot  wrote  nearly  the  whole  of  what  was  actually 
published  under  the  title  of  ‘  Scriblerus  ;  ’  and  Swift  wrote  to 
him  in  June  1711  ‘to  talk  of  Martin  in  any  other  hands  but 
‘  yours  is  folly.  For  you  every  day  give  us  better  hints 
‘  than  all  of  us  together  could  do  in  a  twelvemonth :  And,  to 
‘  say  the  Truth,  Pope,  who  first  thought  of  the  Hint,  has  no 
*  genius  at  all  to  it,  in  my  mind  ;  Gay  is  too  young  :  Parnell 
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‘  has  some  Ideas  of  it,  but  is  idle.  I  could  putt  together, 

‘  and  lard,  and  strike  out  well  enough,  but  all  that  relates 
‘  to  the  Sciences  must  be  from  you.’  And  Dugald  Stewart 
bears  similar  testimony  to  Arbuthnot’s  qualifications.  ‘  Let 
‘  me  add  that  in  the  list  of  philosophical  Eeformers  the 
‘  authors  of  Martinus  Scriblerus  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
‘  Their  happy  ridicule  of  the  scholastic  logic  and  metaphysics 
‘  is  universally  known.  But  few  are  aware  of  the  acuteness 
‘  and  sagacity  displayed  in  their  allusions  to  some  of  the  most 
‘  vulnerable  passages  in  Locke’s  essay,’  and  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  he  adds,  ‘  It  is  commonly  understood  that 
*  Arbuthnot  had  the  principal  share.’  We  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  more  to  say  on  this  point  when  we  come  to  glance  at 
Arbuthnot’s  works.  But  we  are  hardly  disposed  to  take  the 
word  of  Dugald  Stewart  for  his  knowledge  of  the  scholastic 
logic. 

The  Scriblerus  Club  was  established  in  1714,  and,  besides 
the  three  projectors  of  the  great  work,  numbered  among  its 
members  Lord  Oxford,  Congreve,  Atterbury,  Parnell,  and 
Gay.  The  work  was  not  carried  very  far,  and  was  not 
published  till  1741,  when  it  appeared  in  the  second  volume 
of  Pope’s  prose  works,  issued  in  that  year,  and  was  described 
very  unfairly  as  the  joint  production  of  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 
The  stoppage  of  it  is  attributed  by  Pope,  whose  account 
is  followed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  dispersal  of  the  club. 
But  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  sole  reason.  Swift, 
it  is  true,  had  gone  to  Ireland,  and  settled  permanently  on 
his  deanery ;  and  Parnell,  who  had  some  hand  in  it,  died  in 
1717.  But  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  remained,  and  ‘Gulliver’s 
‘  Travels  ’  and  the  ‘  Dunciad,’  which  were  both  part  of  the 
scheme,  were  not  written  till  long  afterwards.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  Pope  gradually  became  conscious  that,  as 
Swift  said,  ‘  he  had  no  genius  for  it,’  and  exchanged  the 
undertaking  for  one  more  to  his  mind,  and  likely  to  be  more 
remunerative,  the  translation  of  Homer. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  indeed,  that  the  ‘  Dunciad  ’  would 
never  have  been  written  had  Pope  been  stirred  by  no 
stronger  motive  than  the  desire  of  continuing  ‘  Scriblerus.’ 
He  may  have  hated  dulness  in  the  abstract,  but  not  so 
much  as  all  that.  He  has,  in  fact,  told  us  himself  what 
was  the  real  origin  of* the  poem;  and  the  link  by  which  it 
is  connected  with  the  plan  of  1714  is  rather  a  slender  one. 
In  the  species  of  wit  demanded  by  the  mock-heroic  Pope 
was  rich  above  all  men  of  his  own  generation,  or  perhaps 
of  any  other.  But,  with  the  peculiar  humour  required  for 
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carrying  out  a  prose  satire  like  ‘  Scriblerus,’  the  humour  of 
Swift,  Addison,  and  Arhuthnot,  he  was  less  liberally  endowed. 
The  ‘  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,’  which  is  all  his  own,  is  his 
most  successful  attempt  in  this  line ;  but  we  cannot  rank 
it  so  high  as  some  of  his  admirers  have  done.  His  illus¬ 
trations  are  very  happily  chosen.  But  his  comments  are 
not  very  witty.  How  well  Arhuthnot  deserved  Swift’s  high 
opinion  of  him  is  shown  by  his  letter  to  the  Dean  of  June  26, 
1714,  which,  however,  proves  that  Arhuthnot  had  still  an 
eye  to  politics,  and  that  under  the  exposure  of  the  follies  of 
philosophy  was  to  lurk  a  covert  satire  on  the  statesmanship 
of  the  Whigs. 

One’s  imagination  dwells  fondly  on  those  meetings  in 
Arbuthnot’s  rooms  where  the  greater  part  of  ‘  Scriblerus  ’  was 
composed.  The  contributors  seem  to  have  read  out  to  the 
party  what  each  had  written  since  the  last  meeting,  when 
the  whole  company  discussed  it,  and  made  any  suggestions 
that  occurred  to  them.  We  can  see  Arhuthnot  reading  out 
his  chapter  on  Syllogisms,  and  tossing  off  a  big  glass  of 
burgundy,  as  he  finished  his  lament  over  the  decline  of 
‘  substantial  forms.’  We  can  fancy  Swift  striking  in  with 
the  well-known  emendation  of  jamqne  faces  et  saxa  volant, 
more  worthy  of  himself  than  Arhuthnot,  or  his  eye  twinkling 
over  the  ancient  Pygmean  empire,  and  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Ethiopians — ‘  the  blameless  Ethiopians  ’  with  whom 
the  gods  convei’sed — who,  retiring  into  woods  and  deserts, 
gradually  acquired  the  outward  form  of  apes,  but  retained 
their  traditional  philosophy,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  all 
human  science.  Swift  may  have  seen  in  the  ‘  Sylvans  ’  the 
germ  of  the  Houyhnhnms ;  as,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of 
‘  Scriblerus  ’  is  a  kind  of  introduction  to  ‘  Gulliver.’  But 
Arbuthnot’s  account  of  these  men-monkeys,  from  whom  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  India,  Greece,  and  Italy  derived 
their  learning,  is  fully  as  humorous  as  anything  in  ‘  Gul- 
‘  liver,’  and  deserves  to  be  as  widely  read.  Lord  Oxford 
would  occasionally  be  present,  smiling  solemnly  at  the 
scheme  of  a  Partition  Treaty  for  dividing  the  moon  among 
the  rulers  of  the  earth  :  and  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the 
refined  features  of  Pope,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  beginning,  perhaps,  to  feel  already  that  the  pace 
was  too  good  for  him.  Gay  was  the  secretary,  and  who 
cannot  imagine  his  beaming  jolly  face  as  he  noted  down  the 
successive  strokes  of  humour  which  fell  from  the  master 
spirits. 

The  only  literary  mistake  of  which  Arhuthnot  was  guilty 
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was  in  joining  with  Pope  and  Gay  in  a  comedy  called  ‘  Three 
‘  Hours  after  Marriage,’  intended  to  ridicule  Dr.  Woodward. 
But  the  machinery  employed  for  that  purpose  was  so  absurd 
that  the  play  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  Woodward  was  Dr. 
Fossil,  and  his  wife’s  two  lovers  obtain  admission  to  his 
house  in  the  disguise  of  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile.  Arbuth- 
not  advised  Pope  to  stick  to  the  mummy,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  crocodile,  and  had  his  advice  been  taken 
the  play  perhaps  might  have  fared  better.  At  all  events, 
Arbuthnot’s  share  in  it  appears  to  have  been  very  slight. 

A  few  years  after  the  break  up  of  the  Scriblerians  another 
circle  was  formed  of  which  Arbuthnot  again  is  the  plea¬ 
santest  figure  to  look  back  upon.  Pope  is  at  Twickenham ; 
Bolingbroke,  who  returned  to  England  in  1723,  is  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  or  at  Dawley ;  Peterborough  at  Parson’s  Green,  and 
Arbuthnot  and  Gay  in  London.  With  these  famous  friends 
Arbuthnot  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time.  Sometimes  they 
all  met  at  the  new  villa  on  the  Thames;  sometimes  at  Boling- 
broke’s  farmhouse,  discussing  the  State  secrets  of  Queen 
Anne’s  times,  as  they  lounged  upon  the  haycocks  ;  sometimes 
in  Peterborough’s  garden  picking  peaches  off  the  wall,  which 
is  still  standing ;  and  sometimes  we  may  be  sure  drinking 
their  claret  in  Dover  Street,  where  Arbuthnot  for  some  years 
resided.  He  was  a  great  epicure  and  connoisseur  in  wine, 
and  he  reminds  a  friend  in  one  of  his  letters  how  Jack  Hill, 
Lady  Masham’s  bi'other,  hearing  of  his  Pontac,  made  straight 
for  his  house,  without  more  ado,  and  found  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple  and  another  ‘  hard  at  it.’  He  speaks  with  applause 
of  the  capital  stewed  beef  he  got  at  Erasmus  Lewis’s  ;  and 
one  of  his  favourite  delicacies  we  learn  to  have  been  brawn. 
Thackeray  has  noticed  that  all  these  men  were  fat.  ‘  Swift 
‘  was  fat,  Addison  was  fat,  Steele  was  fat.  Gay  and  Thomson 

*  were  preposterously  fat,  and  he  attributes  it  to  their 

*  fuddling  and  punch-drinking.’  But  Gay  and  Thomson 
were  great  eaters  as  well,  and  Arbuthnot  was  an  enormous 
eater.  He  was  not  corpulent ;  but  his  face,  it  is  said, 
betrayed  his  love  of  good  cheer. 

He  moved  in  other  circles  besides  the  literary  set  at 
Twickenham,  where  he  did  not  get  much  either  in  the  way 
of  meat  or  drink  to  satisfy  his  cravings.  He  liked  a  good 
dinner,  with  good  wine  and  a  good  game  of  cards  afterwards. 
His  fondness  for  the  ‘  board  of  green  cloth  ’  and  his  parti¬ 
ality  for  quadrille  are  frequently  referred  to  by  his  friends. 
He  played  high,  but,  according  to  Lady  Suffolk,  not  with 
very  good  fortune,  and  generally  rose  a  loser,  He  wqs  also 
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very  fond  of  music,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  correspondence 
between  himself  and  Swift  on  the  subject  of  the  choir  in 
Swift’s  cathedral,  for  which  Arbuthnot  procured  singers. 
He  composed  an  anthem  himself  (‘As  pants  the  hart  for 
‘  cooling  streams  ’),  which  was  published  in  Croft’s  collection, 
and  sung  in  the  Chapel  Koyal,  and  he  spent  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  with  Handel.  Between  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  his  dinner  and  his  rubber,  varied  with  the  more 
intellectual  pleasures  of  literary  society,  and  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  opera,  his  time  passed  happily  awa.y.  He  was 
everywhere  a  welcome  guest.  In  1718  he  went  to  France 
to  place  his  two  daughters  under  the  charge  of  his  brother 
at  Rouen.  At  Paris  he  met  Lord  Bolingbroke  ‘looking  just 
‘  the  same  as  ever,’  and  ‘  the  great  Mr.  Law,’  who  paid  him 
marked  attention.  He  was  received  in  the  best  French 
society,  and  had  the  honour  of  presenting  an  Irish  young 
lady  at  Court,  Nelly  Bennet  by  name,  a  celebrated  beauty 
in  her  day.  The  young  King  was  so  charmed  with  her  when 
she  was  brought  to  see  him  dine,  that  he  sent  her  his  cat  to 
kiss — a  high  honour  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  Arbuthnot 
wrote  a  short  poem  on  it.  We  learn,  by-the-bye,  from  a 
letter  to  Swift  in  1726,  what  we  did  not  know  before,  that 
Arbuthnot  had  a  hand  in  the  verses  addressed  to  ‘  Sweet 
‘  Molly  Lepelle,’  by  Pulteney  and  Chesterfield. 

‘  I  gave  your  service  to  Lady  Hervey.  She  is  in  a  little  sort  of  a 
miff  about  a  ballad  that  was  wrote  on  her  to  the  tune  of  “  Molly  Mog,” 
and  sent  to  her  in  the  name  of  a  begging  poet.  She  was  bit,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  begging  poet,  and  desired  him  to  change  two 
double  entendres,  which  the  authors,  Mr.  Pulteney  and  Lord  Chester¬ 
field,  changed  to  single  entendres.  I  was  against  that,  though  I  had  a 
hand  in  the  first.  She  is  not  displeased,  I  believe,  with  the  ballad, 
but  only  with  being  bit.’ 

The  last  stanza  of  all  has  always  been  our  favourite,  and 
we  wish  Ave  could  think  it  was  Arbuthnot’s : — 

‘  There  was  Orpheus  that  husband  so  civil, 

For  the  sake  of  his  wife  went  to  hell. 

Oh  !  who  would  not  go  to  the  devil 
For  the  sake  of  sweet  Molly  Lepelle  ?  ’ 

Oil  the  accession  of  George  II.  Arbuthnot  was  applied  to 
by  Mrs.  Howard,  recently  created  Countess  of  Suffolk,  to 
explain  to  her  the  duties  of  bedchamber  woman.  He  replied 
as  follows : — 

‘  The  bedchamber  woman  came  into  waiting  before  the  Queen’s 
prayers,  which  was  before  her  Majesty  was  dressed.  The  Queen  often 
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shifted  of  a  morning.  If  her  Majesty  shifted  at  noon,  the  lady  of  the 
bedchamber  being  by,  the  bedchamber  woman  gave  the  shift  to  the 
lady  without  any  ceremony,  and  the  lady  put  it  on.  When  the  Queen 
washed  her  hands,  the  page  of  tlie  back  stairs  brought  the  basin  and 
ewer,  and  set  them  down  upon  a  side  table.  Then  the  bedchamber 
woman  set  it  before  the  Queen  and  knelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
over  against  the  Queen,  the  bedchamber  lady  only  looking  on.  The 
bedchamber  woman  poured  tho  water  out  of  the  ewer  upon  the 
Queen’s  hands. 

‘  The  bedchamber  woman  pulled  on  the  Queen’s  gloves  when  she 
could  not  do  it  herself.  The  page  of  the  back  stairs  was  called  in  to 
put  on  the  Queen’s  shoes.  When  the  Queen  dined  in  public  the  page 
reached  the  glass  to  the  bedchamber  woman,  and  she  to  the  lady-in- 
waiting.  The  bedchamber  woman  brought  the  chocolate,  and  gave  it 
without  kneeling.’ 

Arbuthnot  obtained  this  information  from  Lady  Masham, 
and  Napoleon  I.  obtained  the  same  from  Madame  Campan, 
•who  had  been  bedchamber  woman  to  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  etiquette  of  the  two  Courts  appears  to  have  been 
much  the  same. 

In  1725  Swift  came  over  from  Ireland,  and  now  for  a 
brief  period  all  the  friends  were  together  again.  It  was  for 
the  last  time.  When  Swift  returned  to  Ireland  in  1728 
he  bade  farewell  to  England  for  ever.  But  during  the  two 
years  that  he  stayed  the  set  were  in  all  their  glory.  In 
1726  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney  had  started  the  ‘  Craftsman  ’ 
and  Swift  had  published  ‘  Gulliver.’  In  1727  appeared 
Pope  and  Swift’s  Miscellanies,  containing  the  ‘  History  of 
‘  John  Bull,’  the  ‘  Art  of  Political  Lying,’  and  the  ‘  Art  of 
‘  Sinking  in  Poetry.’  Early  in  1728  the  ‘Beggar’s  Opera’ 
took  the  world  by  storm,  and  a  few  months  later  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  immortal  ‘Dunciad.’  Seldom  have  so  many 
great  literary  events  been  crowded  into  so  small  a  space  of 
time.  They  must  have  been  joyous  meetings,  the  dinners, 
and  suppers,  and  symposia  of  this  illustrious  fraternity 
during  these  memorable  years.  It  was  the  glow  of  a  glorious 
sunset.  Pope,  indeed,  had  still  many  years  of  literary  activity 
before  him.  But  Gay  died  in  1733.  Arbuthnot  did  not 
long  survive  him.  Swift  had  done  his  best.  After  the 
general  election  of  1734  the  ‘Craftsman’  was  discontinued, 
and  Bolingbroke  returned  to  France  in  dudgeon.  With 
the  fourth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  twilight  of 
the  Augustan  age  began  to  descend,  till  with  the  death  of 
Pope  it  closed,  according  to  a  great  authority,  in  total 
darkness.  But  Arbuthnot  himself  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  few  years  of  life  that  still  remained  to  him  with 
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characteristic  cheerfulness.  He  helped  Pope  with  the  ‘  Grub 
‘  Street  Journal,’  started  in  1730  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
the  ‘  Dunciad.’  But  his  contributions  to  it  have  never  been 
distinguished.  In  1731  he  published  his  essay  on  the  Scold¬ 
ing  of  the  Ancients,  of  which  we  have  already  given  our 
opinion ;  and  one  year  before  his  death,  consistently  enough, 
appeared  his  last  piece,  PNn©!  'SEATTON,  a  short  poem 
in  heroic  verse,  which  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
instruction. 

In  1725  he  had  suffered  from  a  painful  illness,  to  which 
he  continued  more  or  less  subject  during  the  ten  years  that 
followed.  He  now  frequently  took  lodgings  at  Hampstead, 
which  was  a  very  popular  health  resort  in  those  days,  and 
is  associated  with  the  names  of  many  distinguished  men. 
At  one  time  it  used  to  be  the  summer  meeting-place  of  the 
Kitcat  Club,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  kept 
up  its  old  character,  its  assembly  rooms,  and  card  rooms, 
and  reading  rooms,  which  were  still  patronised  by  the 
‘  gentry.’  The  Long  Room  in  which  Arbuthnot  spent  his 
mornings  was  at  a  tavern  called  the  ‘  Upper  Flask,’  which 
was  still  standing  in  1795.  The  site  of  it  is  now  ‘  occupied 
‘  by  a  large  brick  house,  the  last  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
‘  Heath  Mount,  at  the  corner  of  East  Heath  Road,  opposite 
‘  the  Reservoir.’  Here  Arbuthnot,  in  spite  of  his  illness,  con¬ 
tinued  to  amuse  himself  in  his  own  way.  In  the  morning 
he  went  down  to  the  rooms,  read  the  papers,  and  chatted 
with  the  company.  In  the  afternoon  he  dined  comfortably, 
and  in  the  evening  had  card  parties  and  suppers  in  his 
own  lodgings.  But  the  end  was  not  far  off,  and  Arbuthnot 
seems  to  have  known  it.  His  old  haunts  were  soon  to  know 
him  no  more.  After  spending  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
of  1734  at  Hampstead,  he  returned  to  town  in  January 
to  his  house  in  Cork  Street,  with  his  eldest  son  George  and 
his  two  daughters,  who,  with  Mrs.  Lepelle,  the  mother  of 
the  beauty,  had  been  in  constant  attendance  on  him  at 
Hampstead.  His  death  was,  perhaps,  hastened  by  grief  for 
the  loss  of  his  younger  son  Charles,  who  died  in  December, 
1732.  But  his  last  hours  were  soothed  by  the  affectionate  care 
of  his  remaining  children.  Love,  honour,  troops  of  friends, 
were  all  his.  Pope  and  Chesterfield  stood  by  his  bedside 
a  few  hours  before  his  death.  Swift  and  Bolingbroke, 
Berkeley  and  Peterborough,  Pulteney  and  Wyndham,  almost 
every  man  of  eminence  either  in  literature  or  in  politics  who 
was  living  at  the  time,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
acquaintance  with  him,  mourned  his  loss. 
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His  death  took  place  on  February  27,  1735,  when  he  had 
not  quite  completed  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  he  was  buried 
on  March  4  in  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Aitken 
says  he  died  in  great  pain.  But  Pulteney,  writing  to  Swift 
a  week  afterwards,  says :  ‘  He  lived  the  last  six  months  in  a 
‘  bad  state  of  health,  and  hoping  every  night  would  be  his 
‘  last ;  not  that  he  endured  any  bodily  pain,  but  as  he  was 
‘  quite  weary  of  the  world,  and  tired  with  so  much  bad 
‘  company.’  His  life  down  to  the  last  had  hardly  been  that 
of  a  man  weary  of  the  world,  either ;  though  it  is  likely 
enough  that,  in  common  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  Tory 
party,  he  was  hugely  disgusted  with  the  results  of  the 
general  election,  on  which  siich  great  expectations  had  been 
founded.  When  Parliament  met  in  January  1735,  about 
six  weeks  before  Arbuthnot’s  death,  it  was  found  that 
Walpole,  with  a  smaller  majority,  was  not  materially  weaker. 
The  disappointment  may  have  preyed  upon  Arbuthnot’s 
spirits,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  attachment  to 
the  Tory  party  was  both  sincere  and  disinterested.  He  had 
worked  for  it  all  his  life.  Its  two  leaders  were  his  personal 
friends  :  and  he  must  have  felt  sick  at  heart  when  he  saw 
all  the  labour  of  the  last  seven  years  thrown  away,  and  the 
government  of  Walpole  as  far  from  overthrown  as  ever. 

As  far  as  his  worldly  fortunes  were  concerned,  Arbuthnot 
had  nothing  either  to  lose  or  to  gain  by  the  success  of  one 
party  rather  than  another.  But  he  belonged  to  that  section 
of  the  Tory  party  which,  however  mistaken  or  misled,  was 
at  least  sincere :  firmly  convinced  that  party  government, 
if  it  could  only  be  carried  out  on  Walpole’s  system,  was  a 
worse  evil  than  personal  government,  and  more  dangerous 
in  the  long  run  to  the.  liberties  of  the  people.  This 
conviction  would  be  embittered  in  Arbuthnot’s  case  by  his 
sympathies  with  the  Stuarts,  and  the  reflection  that  they 
had  been  driven  from  their  throne  on  false  pretences ;  while 
to  see  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  revelling  in  the  success 
of  their  dishonest  stratagem  would,  of  course,  greatly 
heighten  his  disgust.  It  is  not  too  much  to  believe,  then, 
that  in  some  sense  Pulteney’s  words  may  have  been  true, 
and  that  the  election  of  1734  may  have  helped  to  kill 
Arbuthnot,  as  Austerlitz  helped  to  kill  Pitt.  Arbuthnot, 
however,  was  no  blind  partisan,  as  will  be  seen  when  we 
refer  to  his  sermon  preached  in  1 706  at  the  Market  Cross  of 
Edinburgh  in  support  of  the  union  with  England.  Though 
a  Tory  and  a  Jacobite,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  see  its 
advantages,  and  the  patriotic  candour  to  recommend  them  to 
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his  countrymen.  There  are  many  passages  in  it  especially 
worthy  of  attention  at  the  present  moment. 

Dr.  Arbuthnot  left  behind  him  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
but  he  had  no  grandchildren.  His  brother  George,  how¬ 
ever,  left  a  son  John,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Stone,  and  was  the  father  of  Charles  Arbuthnot,  the 
confidential  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Another 
son  was  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  who  died  in  1828, 
and  left  two  sons,  now  living — Alexander  John,  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Council,  and  Charles  George,  commander-in¬ 
chief  at  Madras.  These  are  the  only  direct  descendants  of 
the  deprived  Episcopalian  clergyman.  But  the  families 
which  trace  their  origin  to  James  Arbuthnot  of  Lentischie, 
the  parson’s  ancestor,  are  numerous,  and  many  members  of 
them  have  risen  high  in  the  civil  and  military  services. 

Of  Arbuthnot’s  worldly  affairs  Mr.  Aitken  has  nothing  to 
tell  us.  He  could  scarcely  have  died  a  rich  man ;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  may  presume 
that  his  daughters  were  provided  for.  Of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot, 
who  died  in  1730,  we  hear  very  little.  Mr.  Aitken  does 
not  even  know  her  maiden  name.  But  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  Arbuthnot  lived  very  happily  with  her,  and  that 
she  was  every  way  worthy  of  his  affection. 

The  attempt  to  fix  Arbuthnot’s  literary  position  is  ren¬ 
dered  difiicult,  as  Mr.  Aitken  points  out,  by  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  authorship  of  the  numerous  works  attributed 
to  him,  as  he  frequently  worked  in  partnership  with 
others,  and  took  so  little  trouble  to  claim  what  was  his 
own,  that  to  disentangle  all  his  contributions  from  the  text 
with  which  they  are  interwoven  would  be  an  endless  and  a 
hopeless  task.  There  are,  however,  besides  the  earlier 
works  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  certain  well- 
known  pieces  of  which  he  is  the  acknowledged  and  the  sole 
author,  and  one  or  two  more  in  vvhich  his  share  has  been 
handed  down  by  tradition,  even  if  it  was  not  attested  by 
irresistible  internal  evidence.  These  are  the  ‘  History  of 
‘  John  Bull,’  the  ‘  Art  of  Political  Lying,’  ‘  Virgilius 
‘  Restauratus,’  ‘  Mr.  John  Ginglicutt’s  Treatise  on  the  Scold- 
‘  ing  of  the  Ancierds,’  an  essay  on  Political  Abuse,  the  sermon 
at  Edinburgh  in  1700,  the  best  parts  of  ‘  Scriblerus,’  and  some 
of  the  Notes  to  the  ‘  Dunciad.’  Here  is  enough,  without 
the  aid  of  anything  that  is  doubtful,  for  any  man  to  rest  his 
reputation  on.  The  most  important,  however,  of  these 
works  depends  for  its  interest  so  much  on  a  knowledge  of 
very  intricate  political  transactions  that  one  admires  all 
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the  more  the  intrinsic  merit  which  has  kept  it  alive  so  long. 
The  ‘  Tale  of  a  Tub  ’  is  written  on  a  subject  which  is  always 
fresh,  which  everybody  understands,  and  in  which  the 
allegory  is  transparent.  The  humour  of  ‘  Gulliver’s  Travels  ’ 
is  none  the  less  delightful  because  the  reader  may  happen 
to  miss  the  political  allusions  running  through  it.  Enough 
lies  upon  the  surface  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  reader.  The 
‘  Dunciad,’  to  be  fully  appreciated,  demands,  indeed,  a 
knowledge  of  literary  history  which  only  a  few  persons  in 
every  generation  can  be  expected  to  possess.  But  the 
general  scheme  of  it  is  easily  comprehended,  and  when  that 
is  once  grasped,  we  know  enough  of  the  matter  to  enjoy  the 
style  and  the  ridicule,  even  though  we  have  little  acquaintance 
with  the  various  characters  introduced.  In  ‘  John  Bull  ’  it 
is  impossible  to  taste  the  real  quality  of  the  satire  unless  we 
are  pretty  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Partition  Treaties 
and  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Herein  possibly  may 
be  another  reason  why  Arbuthnot  is  little  but  a  name,  even 
if  he  is  that,  to  many  persons  who  possess  more  than  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Pope  and  Swift. 
But  if  it  was  worth  while  to  learn  Spanish  for  the  sake  of 
reading  ‘  Don  Quixote  ’  in  the  original,  so  we  would  say  it 
is  worth  while  to  make  a  study  of  the  reigns  of  William  III. 
and  Queen  Anne,  if  only  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  ‘  John  Bull.’ 

Arbuthnot  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  this 
name  to  the  English  people,  and  if  he  was,  it  is  only  another 
proof  of  his  genius.  For  it  was  instantly  accepted,  and  has 
stuck  by  them  ever  since.  The  satire  was  originally  published 
anonymously  in  1712,  in  five  pamphlets  or  parts,  which  were 
all  collected  together  in  the  ‘Miscellanies  in  Prose  and 
‘Verse’  brought  out  by  Swift  and  Pope  in  1727.  Swift’s 
‘  Conduct  of  the  Allies  ’  being  published  in  the  same  year  as 
*  John  Bull  ’  made  the  latter  easy  reading  for  the  public, 
who  needed  no  further  key  to  it.  The  war  with  France 
to  prevent  Philip  of  Anjou  from  succeeding  to  the  whole 
Spanish  empire,  according  to  the  bequest  of  Charles  II.,  the 
last  of  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs,  is  represented  under  the 
guise  of  a  lawsuit  commenced  by  two  worthy  traders — 
namely,  John  Bull  and  Nick  Frog  (the  Dutch)  against — Louis 
Baboon  (Louis  XIV.),  to  prevent  him  from  persuading  young 
Philip  Baboon  to  transfer  his  custom  to  himself. 

The  late  King  of  Spain  figures  as  Lord  Strutt ;  and  the 
contention  set  up  by  Bull  and  Frog  was  that  contracts  existed 
between  their  firms  and  the  Lord  Strutts  binding  the  latter 
and  their  successors  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  plaintiffs  for 
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cloth  and  linen .  Louis  Baboon  was  trying  to  induce  the  young 
man  to  violate  this  contract,  and  hence  the  action.  The  case 
is  represented  as  being  carried  from  court  to  court,  and  tried 
over  and  over  again,  the  verdict  being  always  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiffs,  without  their  getting  any  nearer  to  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  suit.  This,  of  course,  is  the  doing  of  their 
attorney,  old  Hocus,  who  is  feathering  his  nest  at  the 
expense  of  his  clients  and  naturally  does  all  he  can  in  secret 
to  prolong  the  litigation.  Hocus  is  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  whose  numerous  victories,  represented  as  verdicts, 
brought  the  allies  no  nearer  to  a  peace,  and  who  certainly 
had  excellent  pecuniary  reasons  for  continuing  the  war.  Many 
other  personages  are  introduced,  but  the  above  little  sketch 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  ground  plan  of  this  famous 
satire.  The  allegory,  it  must  be  owned,  is  rather  farfetched. 
But  the  fun  here  and  there  is  exquisite ;  especially  where 
John — herein  reminding  us  of  Mr.  Saddletree,  in  the  ‘Heart  of 
‘  Midlothian  ’ — beginstofancy  himself  a  great  lawyer,  and  asks 
himself  why  he  was  brought  up  a  tradesman.  These  aspira¬ 
tions  are,  of  course,  meant  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  new 
foreign  policy  introduced  at  the  Revolution,  when  England, 
according  to  the  Tories,  instead  of  minding  her  own  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  great  naval  and  commercial  State,  aspired  to  take 
a  lead  in  continental  politics,  to  figure  as  a  military  power, 
and  to  mingle  in  disputes  on  questions  of  international 
law. 

The  first  Mrs.  Bull  was  the  old  House  of  Commons,  which 
supported  the  war.  John’s  second  wife  was  the  new  one, 
elected  in  1710.  The  second  Mrs.  B.  remonstrates  with  her 
husband  on  the  useless  expense  he  is  incurring,  and  per¬ 
suades  him  at  last  very  reluctantly  to  look  into  his  accounts 
and  examine  his  lawyers’  bills,  when  he  discovers  that, 
besides  the  extravagance  of  every  article,  ‘he  has  been 
‘  egregiously  cheated ;  has  paid  for  counsel  who  were  never 
‘  feed,  for  writs  that  were  never  drawn,  for  dinners  that  were 
‘  never  dressed,  and  journeys  that  were  never  made ;  in 
‘  short,  that  the  tradesmen,  lawyers  and  Frog  had  agreed  to 
‘  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  lawsuit  on  his  shoulders.’ 
The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  of  course,  plain  enough  to  those 
who  know  the  history  of  the  period :  And  when  Johnson 
spoke  so  highly  of  ‘John  Bull’  as  a  political  satire,  the 
memory  of  it  all  was  as  fresh  in  the  minds  of  living  men  as 
the  Peninsular  war  is  in  our  own.  A  knowledge  of  the  facts 
was  not  then  confined  to  historical  students.  But  it 
must  ■  be  owned  that  at  the  present  day  some  parts  of 
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ArbutLnot’s  work  are  tedious,  and  others,  where  the  key  to 
the  transactions  referred  to  has  been  lost,  unintelligible, 
even  to  the  historian.  There  are  passages  in  ‘John  Bull* 
which  we  doubt  if  even  Macaulay  could  have  explained. 

Johnson’s  criticism  of  ‘  Martinus  Scriblerus  ’  is  quoted  with 
approval  by  Mr.  Aitken.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept 
it  unreservedly : — 

‘  If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  this  specimen,  which  seems  to  be 
tlie  production  of  Arbuthnot,  with  a  few  touclies  perhaps  by  Pope,  the 
want  of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented  ;  for  the  follies  which  the 
writer  ridicules  are  so  little  practised  that  they  are  not  known,  nor  can 
the  satire  be  understood  but  by  the  learned.  He  raises  phantoms  of 
absurdity,  and  then  drives  them  away.  lie  cures  diseases  that  were 
never  felt.  For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of  three  great  writers 
has  never  obtained  any  notice  from  mankind  ;  it  has  been  little  read, 
and  where  read  has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be  wiser,  better, 
or  merrier  lor  remembering  it.  The  design  cannot  boast  of  much 
originality ;  for,  besides  its  general  resemblance  to  “  Don  Quixote,” 
there  will  be  found  in  it  particular  imitations  of  the  “  History  of 
M.  Oufle.”  ’  * 

It  is  quite  true  that  to  relish  the  humour  of  ‘  Scriblerus  ’ 
the  reader  must  possess  some  elementary  knowledge  of  logic 
and  metaphysics.  But  little  more  would  be  required  of  him 
thiin  is  necessary  to  take  even  a  second  class  in  Uteris  human- 
ioribus  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Certainly  even  this 
much  is  the  privilege  of  only  a  few ;  but  of  those  few  ‘  Scrible- 
‘  rus  ’  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  has  once 
read  it.  Those  who  understand  the  scholastic  terms  will 
derive  more  amusement  from  ‘  Scriblerus  ’  than  even  those 
who  have  threaded  their  way  through  the  transactions  of 
the  Grand  Alliance  will  derive  from  ‘John  Bull.’ 

It  seems  generally  allowed  that  Pope’s  share  in‘  Scriblerus  ’ 
as  it  now  stands  was  extremely  small,  and  that  for  a11  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  we  may  treat  it  as  Arbuthnot’s.  It  is  certain 
that  he  wrote  the  whole  of  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
schoolmen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ‘  Origin  of  Science.’ 
His  humour,  we  think,  is  never  shown  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  first  of  these.  It  is  more  like  Addison  than 
Swift,  as  a  few  specimens  will  show.  During  young  Martin’s 
education  a  companion  was  provided  for  him  of  the  name  of 
Crambe,  who  had  sometimes  the  temerity  to  venture  on  a 

*  ‘  Histoire  des  imaginations  extravagantes  de  M.  Oulle.’  Paris, 
1710.  Par  I’Abb^  Bordelon.  Translated  into  English  and  published 
in  London  in  1711. 
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dispute  with  the  elder  Scriblerus  in  the  middle  of  his  lectures. 
Crambe  objects  to  the  doctrine  that 

‘  accident  can  be  present  or  absent  without  the  destruction  of  the 
subject ;  since  there  are  a  great  many  accidents  that  destroy  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  burning  does  a  house,  and  death  a  man.  But  as  to  that,  Cor¬ 
nelius  informed  him  that  there  was  a  natural  death,  and  a  logical 
death  ;  that  though  a  man,  after  his  natural  death,  was  not  capable  of 
the  lowest  parish  office,  yet  he  might  still  keep  a  Stall  amongst  the 
logical  predicaments.’ 

Crambe  also 

‘  regrets  extremely  that  substantial  forms,  a  race  of  harmless  beings 
which  had  lasted  for  many  years,  and  afforded  a  comfortable  subsistence 
to  many  poor  philosophers,  should  be  now  hunted  down  like  so  many 
wolves  without  the  possibility  of  retreat.  He  considered  it  had  gone 
much  harder  with  them  than  with  essences,  which  had  retired  from  the 
schools  into  the  apothecaries’  shops,  where  some  of  them  had  been 
advanced  to  the  degree  of  quintessences.  He  thought  there  should  be 
a  retreat  for  poor  substantial  forms  among  the  gentlemen-ushers  at 
Court ;  and  that  there  were,  indeed,  substantial  forms,  such  as  forma 
of  prayer,  forms  of  government,  without  which  the  things  themselves 
could  never  long  subsist.  He  also  used  to  wonder  that  there  was  not 
a  reward  for  such  as  could  find  out  a  fourth  figure  in  logic,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  should  discover  the  longitude.’ 

This  is  excellent  jesting  :  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  Arbuthnot  had  ever  progressed  so  far  in  the  meta¬ 
physical  parts  of  logic  as  to  have  caught  the  real  meaning 
which  underlay  all  this  seeming  jargon.  Professor  Maurice 
has  shown  us  how  closely  the  scholastic  logic  was  connected 
with  some  of  the  deepest  theological  problems,  and  how 
it  seemed  to  reconcile  apparent  contradictions  and  explain 
apparent  impossibilities  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  It  may 
he  thought,  says  Maurice,  referring  to  the  question  of 
‘  TJniversals,’  that  ‘  such  controversies  are  ridiculous ;  but 
‘  they  are  not  ridiculous.’  There  was  more  in  them  than 
was  dreamed  of  in  Arbuthnot’s  philosophy.  But  in  those 
days  no  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  arisen  to  recall  to  men’s 
minds  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Aristotelian  system,  and 
the  pedants  who  continued,  in  the  language  of  the  wits,  to 
mumble  its  dry  bones,  were  regarded  as  fair  game  by  all  the 
literary  exquisites  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Pope’s  lines 
in  the  ‘  Dunciad,’  and  Arbuthnot’s  note  upon  them,  should 
find  a  place  here : — 

‘  Prompt  at  the  call  around  the  goddess  roll. 

Broad  hats  and  hoods  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal : 

Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends 
A  hundred  head  of  Aristotle’s  friends.’ 

VOL.  CLXXVII.  NO.  CCCLXIII. 
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On  which  Sci’iblerus  remarks : — 

‘  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  hath  suflFered  a  long  disgrace  in  this 
University  (Cambridge),  being  first  expelled  by  the  Cartesian,  which 
in  its  turn  gave  way  to  the  Newtonian.  But  it  had  all  this  while 
some  faithful  followers  in  secret,  who  never  bow'ed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
nor  acknowledged  any  strange  god  in  philosophy.  These  on  this  new 
appearance  of  the  goddess  came  out  like  confessors,  and  made  an  open 
profession  of  the  ancient  faith  in  the  tpse  dixit  of  their  master.’ 

The  i^tse  dixit  referred  to  by  Pope  was  the  right  divine  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong.  But  Arbuthnot  should  have  known 
that  Aristotle  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  However, 
it  need  not  be  denied  that  the  teaching  of  the  old  logic  by 
those  who  adhered  to  the  letter  without  comprehending  the 
spirit  may  have  been  open  to  ridicule ;  and  Arbuthnot  is 
not,  perhaps,  to  blame  for  having  seized  so  tempting  an 
opportunity.  It  should  only  be  borne  in  mind  that  even 
before  Sir  W.  Hamilton  wrote  his  memorable  essays  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review,  the  Aristotelian  tradition  had  not 
been  entirely  perverted  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  and 
that  even  in  Arbuthnot’s  time  the  torch  of  truth  still  burned 
there,  though  it  might  be  through  a  mist. 

The  ‘  Art  of  Political  Lying  ’  and  the  treatise  on  ‘  The 
‘  Scolding  of  the  Ancients  ’  may  well  be  considered  together, 
though  the  one  was  published  in  1712,  and  the  other  not  till 
1731,  when  it  seems  likely  that  Arbuthnot’s  powers  were 
beginning  to  fail  him.  The  ‘  Art  of  Political  Lying,’  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  his  very  best  style,  and  Mr.  Aitken  is  quite  wrong 
in  saying  that,  ‘owing  to  the  abstract  nature  of  the  subject, 
‘  it  does  not  approach  “  John  Bull  ”  in  interest.’  It  exceeds 
it,  and,  what  is  more,  it  has  a  living  practical  significance 
for  the  present  generation,  in  which  ‘  John  Bull  ’  is  totally 
deficient.  It  would  be  a  great  public  service  if  {jny  com¬ 
petent  person  would  reissue  it  in  pamphlet  foi*tn  at  the 
present  day  with  illustrative  notes  derived  from  contem¬ 
porary  history.  As  Arbuthnot  published  it,  it  purported 
to  be : — 

‘  Proposals  for  Printing  a  very  curious  Discourse  in  two  volumes  in 
quarto,  entitled  AOAOFf  A  IIOAITIKH',  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Art 
of  Political  Lying — with  an  abstract  of  the  first  volume  of  the  said 
Treatise,’ 

And  this  is  how  it  opens  : — 

‘The  author,  in  his  preface,  makes  some  very  judicious  reflections 
upon  the  original  of  arts  and  sciences  :  tliat  at  first  they  consist  of 
scattered  theorems  and  practices,  which  are  handed  about  amongst 
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the  masters,  and  only  revealed  to  the  filii  artis,  till  some  time  when 
some  great  genius  appears,  who  collects  these  disjointed  propositions, 
and  reduces  them  into  a  regular  system.  That  this  is  the  case 
of  that  noble  and  useful  art  of  Political  Lying,  which,  in  this  last  age, 
having  been  enriched  with  several  new  discoveries,  ought  not  to  lie  any 
longer  in  rubbish  and  confusion,  but  may  justly  claim  a  place  in  the 
Encijclopedia,  especially  such  as  serves  for  a  model  of  education  for 
an  able  politician.’  (P.  294.) 

The  following  extract  will,  we  think,  come  home  to  the 
consciences  of  a  good  many  amongst  us  at  the  present 
day  ;  — 

‘  In  his  fifth  chapter  he  divides  political  lies  into  several  species  and 
classes,  and  gives  precepts  about  the  inventing,  spreading,  and  propa¬ 
gating  the  several  sorts  of  them  :  he  begins  with  the  ritmores  and 
libelli  fcimosi,  such  as  concern  the  reputation  of  men  in  power,  where 
he  finds  fault  with  the  common  mistake  that  takes  notice  only  of  one 
sort,  viz.,  the  detractory  or  defamatory,  whereas  in  truth  there  are  three 
sorts,  the  detractory,  the  additory,  and  the  translatory.  The  additory 
gives  to  a  man  a  larger  share  of  reputation  than  belongs  to  him,  to 
enable  him  to  serve  some  good  end  or  purpose.  The  detractory  or 
defamatory  is  a  lie  which  takes  from  a  great  man  the  reputation  that 
justly  belongs  to  him,  for  fear  he  should  use  it  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public.  The  translatory  is  a  lie  that  transfers  the  merit  of  a  man’s 
good  action  to  another,  who  is  in  himself  more  deserving ;  or  transfers 
tlie  demerit  of  a  bad  action  from  the  true  author  to  a  person  who  is  in 
himself  less  deserving.  lie  gives  several  instances  of  very  great  strokes 
in  all  the  three  kinds,  especially  in  the  last,  when  it  was  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  public  to  bestow  the  valour  and  conduct  of  one  man 
upon  another,  and  that  of  many  to  one  man  ;  nay  even,  upon  a  good 
occasion,  a  man  may  be  I’obbed  of  his  victory  by  a  person  that  did  not 
command  in  the  action.  The  restoring  and  destroying  the  public  may 
be  ascribed  to  persons  who  had  no  hand  in  either.  The  author  exhorts 
all  gentlemen  practitioners  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  translatory, 
because  the  existence  of  the  things  themselves  being  visible,  and  not 
demanding  any  proof,  there  wants  nothing  to  be  put  upon  the  public 
but  a  false  author  or  a  false  cause,  which  is  no  great  presumption  upon 
the  credulity  of  mankind,  to  whom  the  secret  .springs  of  things  are  for 
the  most  part  unknown.’ 

The  victory  here  referred  to  is  the  victory  of  General 
Webb,  at  Wynendale,  in  1  703,  of  which  the  whole  credit 
was  transferred  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  his  own 
favourite  general,  Oadogan,  who  did  not  appear  in  the  field 
till  the  battle  was  over.  We  might  add  other  examples 
from  recent  experience,  as  if  one  should  say  that  all  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  passed  in  favour  of  the  peasantry  by  one 
Government  had  really  been  passed  by  their  predecessors. 
These,  as  the  writer  says,  are  the  visible  acts.  Four  or  five 
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years  are  a  long  term  to  look  back  over.  Who  can  tell  after 
the  lapse  of  such  an  immense  interval  -what  Government 
really  did  pass  them?  At  all  events,  the  illiterate  won’t 
remember,  even  if  they  ever  knew.  Here  is  an  example  of 
the  safe  ‘  translatory  lie.’  Another  variety  which  has  grown 
up  with  the  development  of  the  art  consists  in  transferring 
the  meaning  of  one  Avord  to  another  which  is  spelt  and  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  an  invention  in  which, 
as  Arbuthnot  would  have  said,  the  art  has  been  enriched  in 
our  own  time.  As,  for  instance,  when  the  Home  Rulers  tell 
the  people  that  the  Union  means  the  union  workhouse,  and 
that  those  who  call  themselves  Unionists  would  have  all  the 
poor  in  the  Bastille.  If  Arbuthnot  could  only  have  lived  to 
witness  this  last  improvement  in  the  system ! 

There  is  a  great  show  of  impartiality  throughout.  ‘  The 
*  seventh  chapter,’  says  Arbuthnot,  with  great  gravity, 

‘  is  wholly  taken  up  in  an  inquiry  which  of  the  two  parties  are  the 
greatest  artists  in  political  lying.  He  owns  that  sometimes  the  one 
party,  and  sometimes  the  other,  is  better  believed  ;  but  that  they  have 
both  very  great  geniuses  amongst  them.  He  attributes  the  ill  success 
of  either  party  to  their  glutting  the  market,  and  retailing  too  much  of 
a  bad  commodity  at  once  ;  when  there  is  too  great  a  quantity  of  worms 
it  is  hard  to  catch  gudgeons.  He  proposes  a  scheme  for  the  recovery 
of  the  credit  of  any  party,  Avhich  indeed  seems  to  be  somewhat  chi¬ 
merical,  and  does  not  savour  of  that  sound  judgement  the  author  has 
shown  in  the  rest  of  the  work.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  the  party 
should  agree  to  vent  nothing  but  truth  for  three  months  together, 
which  Avill  give  them  credit  for  six  months’  lying  afterwards.  He  owns 
he  believes  it  almost  impossible  to  find  fit  persons  to  execute  this 
scheme.’ 

‘  Mr.  John  Ginglicutt’s  Treatise  on  the  Altercation  or 
‘  Scolding  of  the  Ancients  ’  is  much  inferior  to  the  above, 
but  it  satirised  a  public  abuse  of  an  analogous  character. 
It  was  published,  as  we  have  said,  in  February  1731,  and 
Pulteney  wrote  to  SAvift — 

‘  that,  in  consequence  of  the  groAving  practice  on  both  sides  of  using 
the  language  of  Billingsgate  in  referring  to  political  opponents,  Arbuth¬ 
not  had  written  a  humourous  pamphlet  Avherein  he  proves  from  many 
learned  instances  that  this  sort  of  altercation  is  ancient,  elegant  and 
classical  :  and  that  Avhat  the  world  falsely  imagines  to  be  polite  is 
truly  Gothic  and  barbarous.’ 

Pope,  however,  thought  it  of  little  value  ;  and  we  think  the 
same.  The  irony  in  Avhich  Arbuthnot  excelled  is  here  at 
fault ;  it  is  neither  keen  nor  well  sustained. 

We  may  notice,  in  conclusion,  Arbuthnot’s  address  to  the 
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people  of  Edinburgh  in  1706  in  defence  of  the  Union  with 
England,  then  under  debate  in  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  sermon,  the  text  being  taken  from 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  twenty-seventh 
verse :  ‘  Better  is  he  that  laboureth  and  aboundeth  in  all 
‘  things,  than  he  that  boasteth  himself  and  wanteth  bread.’ 
The  two  Scotch  characteristics — pride  and  poverty — are 
here  directly  struck  at,  and  the  gist  of  the  sermon  is  to  bid 
his  hearers  put  their  pride  in  their  pockets,  and  accept  all 
the  good  things  which  the  Union  offered.  He  recommends 
it  to  them  by  the  usual  arguments,  and  there  is  only  one  to 
which  any  particular  attention  need  be  called.  Arbuthnot 
contends  that  the  Union  with  England  will  keep  Scotchmen 
in  their  own  country.  Scotland  will  be  richer,  and  her 
people  will  more  readily  find  employment  on  their  native 
soil  than  they  do  under  a  separate  establishment.  We 
mention  this  because  the  contrary  argument  is  made  use 
of  by  Home  Eulers  when  they  wish  to  get  the  labourer’s 
vote.  They  tell  him  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  will  keep 
Irishmen  at  home,  and  relieve  the  English  working  classes 
from  their  competition.  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  Ireland 
would  be  poorer  under  Home  Eule  than  she  is  now ;  there 
would  be  less  money  to  be  got  there  than  there  is  now;  and, 
consequently,  the  number  of  Irish  immigrants  into  this 
country,  in  search  of  what  they  could  not  get  at  home,  would 
be  doubled.  This  is  what  Arbuthnot  fully  understood, 
showing  that  he  was  not  only  a  wit,  but  a  practical  man  of 
business  also.  We  have  judged  it  unnecessary  to  say  any¬ 
thing  of  the  doubtful  works  attributed  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  six 
of  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Aitken.  But  one  of  them  contains 
an  account  of  ‘  Peter  the  wild  boy,’  who  created  such  a 
sensation  in  London  in  1725,  and  who  was  for  some  time 
taken  charge  of  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  The  account  is  clearly 
a  satire  in  disguise  upon  some  public  man  of  the  day.  But 
it  is  hardly  worthy  of  either  Arbuthnot  or  Swift,  to  whom 
it  has  also  been  assigned. 

Pope  and  Swift  both  survived  Arbuthnot.  But  the  year 
1735  saw  the  final  break-up  of  the  old  Twickenham  circle. 
Peterborough  died  in  October.  Bolingbroke  returned  to 
Prance,  and  during  the  next  seven  years  was  only  occasion¬ 
ally  in  England.  In  1739  he  sold  Dawley.  Swift,  it  was 
evident,  was  never  to  come  back  from  Dublin.  A  new 
generation  of  poets  was  coming  upon  the  stage.  The 
palmy  days  of  patronage  were  over.  The  Augustan  age 
was  at  j}.n  and  many  years  were  to  elapse  ere  another 
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literary  circle  such  as  met  round  Pope’s  table  at  Twicken¬ 
ham  was  again  to  assemble  under  another  acknowledged  chief, 
the  last  man  of  letters  in  England  who  occupied  the  throne. 
We  pass  over  the  thirty  dark  years  which  form  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  best-known  passages  in  Macaulay’s  Essays, 
though  the  picture  is  decidedly  overcharged,  and  emerge 
again  into  the  daylight  to  find  ourselves  in  a  wholly  different 
state  of  society  and  a  wholly  different  literary  atmosphere. 
The  difference  is  greater  than  the  mere  lapse  of  time  would 
account  for.  At  Twickenham  we  seem  as  far  away  from 
our  own  generation  as  if  we  were  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  At  the  Turk’s  Head  we  are  among  familiar 
figures,  listening  to  familiar  talk,  and  gazing  on  a  familiar 
garb  such  as  had  not  wholly  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the 
childhood  of  men  still  living.  We  feel  that,  if  we  ‘  wanted 
‘  to  shine  ’  like  Goldsmith,  we  could  strike  into  the  conversa¬ 
tion  anywhere,  and  find  ourselves  as  much  at  home  as  if  we 
were  talking  to  our  own  contemporaries.  But  we  do  not  feel 
that  among  the  men  of  the  Augustan  age.  There  is  a  stamp 
upon  them  not  borne  by  their  successors.  We  do  not  refer 
to  any  intellectual  superiority,  for  in  our  opinion  Johnson 
was  a  greater  man  than  any  of  them.  We  refer  rather  to 
what  Thackeray  calls  the  grand  air.  Pope  and  Arbuthnot 
and  Swift  and  Gay  and  Prior  did  not  talk  only  of  books. 
They  represent  a  period  in  which  politics,  fashion,  and 
literature  were  all  mixed  up  together.  This  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  system  of  patronage.  The  great  noble,  or 
party  leader,  who  made  poets  and  essayists  his  friends  and 
companions,  introduced  them  to  fashionable  life,  and  ex¬ 
pected  political  services  in  return.  To  render  them  they 
must  be  taken  behind  the  scenes  and  become  the  depositaries 
of  State  secrets.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  famous  men  we  have  just  mentioned,  their  table 
talk  would  never  be  exclusively  or  even  principally  literary. 
Intermingled  with  questions  of  taste  and  of  criticism  would  be 
the  newest  Parliamentary  intrigue,  the  newest  Court  scandal, 
the  latest  tidings  from  Rome  or  Avignon.  We  never  hear 
anything  of  this  kind  at  the  Mitre.  The  Twickenham  men 
are  men  intimate  with  councils  and  cabinets,  with  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  with  the  freaks  and  frolics  of  great 
ladies  and  maids  of  honour.  We  turn  to  the  Johnsonian  set, 
and  we  find  that  all  this  has  disappeared.  With  the  decline 
of  patronage  the  connecting  link  between  the  world  of 
fashion  and  politics  and  the  world  of  literature  was  broken. 
There  are  no  Peterboroughs  or  Bolingbrokes  or  Oxfords  at 
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‘  the  Club.’  Burke  was  a  politician,  and  Beauclerk  and 
Langton  were  in  society.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  talk 
at  the  Club  hardly  ever  refers  either  to  fashionable  society 
or  contemporary  politics.  It  is  the  talk  of  men  whose 
whole  interest  was  concentred  on  literature  and  philosophy 
— the  philosophy  of  life — but  not  the  life  of  ball-rooms  and 
drawing-rooms.  We  have  reached  the  period  when  literature 
has  become  a  separate  and  organised  profession — not  merely 
the  aya\/jLa  ttXovtov,  sometimes  to  be  petted  by  the  great 
and  sometimes  left  to  starve,  but  a  regular  business  by  which 
men  expect  to  live  and  to  make  regular  incomes.  None  of 
the  Twickenham  set  lived  by  literature  in  the  sense  in  which 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith  lived  by  it.  As  soon  as  the  leading 
writers  of  the  day  became  able  to  do  so,  their  connexion  with 
fashion  and  politics  dropped.  They  went  their  own  way, 
and  left  treasurers  and  secretaries,  dukes  and  duchesses,  to 
go  theirs.  The  commencement  of  the  Johnsonian  era  marks 
the  parting  of  the  roads. 

It  may  be  asked  under  which  of  these  two  systems  the 
better  literature  was  likely  to  be  produced.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  leisure,  competence,  and  that  acquaintance 
with  the  world  and  society  which  must  always  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  an  author’s  manner.  On  the  other 
hand  is  the  advantage  of  writing  for  the  general  public, 
when  the  author  has  no  particular  tastes  or  humours  to  con¬ 
sult,  and  when,  consequently,  there  is  more  room  for  his  own 
originality  and  idiosyncrasy  to  assert  themselves.  Neither 
Pope,  nor  Arbuthnot,  nor  Swift,  nor  Gay,  nor  Addison, 
was  compelled  to  write  against  the  grain  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  passing  day.  Neither  Johnson,  nor  Goldsmith, 
nor  Fielding,  nor  Smollett  had  anyone  to  rely  on  but  the 
public,  and  they  struck  out,  perhaps,  the  more  boldly  and 
independently  for  being  compelled  to  swim  alone.  The 
Twickenham  school  wrote  for  a  limited  circle,  and,  thougli 
their  works  are  immortal,  they  produced  only  a  single  piece 
which  can  vie  with  the  ‘Deserted  Village,’  ‘Roderick Random,* 
or  ‘  Gray’s  Elegy  ’  in  widespread  popularity.  Yet  they 
were  not  compelled  to  publish  anything  which  Avas  not 
good,  or  which  they  themselves  did  not  believe  to  be  good ; 
whereas  of  the  later  school  by  many  there  was  much  written, 
and  by  all  something,  with  u’hich  we  could  have  well  dis¬ 
pensed.  Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit  might  have  been 
said  far  more  truly  of  Arbuthnot  than  of  Goldsmith.  The 
literature  of  the  first  period  is  like  hothouse  fruit,  exquisite 
for  its  size  and  beauty;  that  of  the  other  like  fruit  just 
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picked  from  the  wall  or  from  the  bed,  not  so  large  or  so  fine, 
but  with  a  flavour  of  its  own  which  the  genuine  connoisseur 
appreciates.  In  the  open  air,  of  course,  we  shall  have  much 
that  never  comes  to  perfection,  much  that  runs  to  seed  and 
is  wasted.  But  that  which  does  ripen  need  fear  no  com¬ 
parison  with  the  produce  of  artificial  culture.  To  quit 
metaphors  for  facts,  what  do  we  actually  find  ?  It  is  often 
said  that  a  writer  who  has  leisure  and  only  works  when  the 
humour  takes  him  will  have  time,  not  only  to  wait  for  his 
best  thoughts  and  to  arrange  them  in  the  best  order,  but  to 
polish  his  style  till  it  attains  that  perfect  combination  of 
force  and  elegance  to  which  all  literary  artists  deserving  of 
the  name  aspire.  Yet  is  not  tbe  ‘Deserted  Village’  as 
polished  as  the  ‘  Essay  on  Man,’  is  not  ‘  Easselas  ’  written 
in  as  finished  a  style  as  the  ‘Patriot  King’?  Is  not 
Smollett’s  ‘  History  of  England,’  though  deficient  in  those 
philosophic  and  comprehensive  views  which  add  value  to 
Hume’s,  its  equal  in  style  and  composition  ?  The  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  the  older  system,  though  less  favourable 
to  bad  writing  than  the  later,  was  not  more  favourable  to 
good ;  in  saying  which  we  refer  only  to  style  and  diction, 
for  it  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  expect  that  a  book  like 
Butler’s  ‘  Analogy  ’  or  Bolingbroke’s  ‘  Letters  on  History  ’ 
should  be  as  well  done  by  one  who  wrote  against  time  for 
money  to  pay  the  butcher  as  by  one  who  was  at  liberty  to 
recline  in  his  library  and  think  his  subject  out.  We  simply 
mean  that  in  what  our  forefathers  called  elegance  the  same 
excellence  was  attained  by  the  men  who  wrote  in  haste  as 
by  the  men  who  wrote  at  leisure,  and  that  in  this  respect 
the  Johnsonian  school  is  at  least  equal  to  the  Popian. 

With  the  death  of  Johnson,  literary  coteries — such,  at  least, 
as  we  have  been  here  considering — seem  to  have  disappeared. 

‘  The  Club  ’  founded  by  Johnson  and  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds 
in  17G4  still  flourishes,  but  it  has  assumed  a  broader  cha¬ 
racter.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  coterie,  and  in  the  space  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  it  has  included  among  its 
members  two  hundred  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time 
in  literature,  art,  science,  and  politics,  without  distinction  of 
party.  Society  in  Edinburgh  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  may  have  presented  something  like  the 
literary  clubs  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  London.  But 
there  was  no  one  king  whom  all  men  recognised  as  such, 
and  no  one  set  connected  together  by  a  community  of  tastes 
and  ideas.  Even  Scott  was  no  chief,  and  would  not  have 
wished  to  be.  Literature  had  become  what  Goldsmith  said 
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it  ought  to  be,  a  republic  and  not  a  monarchy,  and  a  re¬ 
public  without  a  Club.  We  shall  never  see  another  Eound 
Table ;  and  this  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  on  one  ground — 
namely,  that  these  literary  fraternities  had  somewhat  the 
eftectot  informal  Academies,  and  without  the  assertion  of  any 
unpopular  jurisdiction  kept  up  the  standard  of  taste  to  a 
higher  level  than  it  is  possible  to  maintain  without  some 
such  Court  to  set  the  fashion.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  literary  dictator  to  preside  over  it.  The  leading 
men  of  letters  in  every  generation  constantly  living  together 
and  exchanging  ideas  on  the  subject  of  style  and  composition 
will  insensibly  create  a  school  of  criticism  as  effective  as  a 
regular  institution,  and  exerting,  perhaps,  more  influence, 
because  claiming  less  obedience.  But  this  is  a  mere  dream. 
The  members  of  the  literary  craft  have  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent,  and  a  reading  public  has  been  created  so  in¬ 
different  to  both  purity  of  diction  and  propriety  of  con¬ 
struction,  that  no  such  natural  authority  can  any  longer 
exert  itself,  and  would  not  be  respected  if  it  could.  But 
such  a  system  appeals  strongly  to  the  imagination.  We  can 
never  tire  of  Boswell’s  ‘  Johnson,’  or  of  the  correspondence 
of  Swift,  Pope,  and  Arhuthnot,  of  the  great  monarch  or  the 
great  triumvirate.  We  seem  to  see  literature  enthroned  on 
a  higher  pedestal  as  we  look  at  these  men,  surrounded  with 
greater  dignity,  and  conscious  of  nobler  ideals.  The  present 
age  has  a  work  of  its  own  to  perform,  none  the  less  honour¬ 
able,  none  the  less  generous,  than  theirs.  It  is  to  educate 
the  people  and  teach  them  to  appreciate  the  treasures  which 
our  great  writers  have  bequeathed  to  us :  a  task  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  addition  to,  and  concurrently  with,  the  prior 
duty  of  men  of  letters,  the  duty  of  taking  care  nequid 
literarum  resp^iblica  detrimenti  capiat ;  and  of  handing  down 
the  lamp  of  learning  to  the  coming  centuries  not  only  as 
bi'ight  as  they  received  it  from  the  past,  but  with  added 
brightness  of  their  own.  Their  labour  may  produce  equal 
results ;  yet  it  will  hardly  have  been  performed  under  equally 
interesting  conditions,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  will  leave  nothing  to  the  twentieth  so  charm¬ 
ing  to  look  back  upon  as  the  nest  of  singing  birds  on  the 
banks  of  the  broad  river,  and  the  splendid  companionship  of 
which  the  subject  of  this  article  was  so  brilliant  and  beloved 
a  member. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Papyrus  Grecs  du  Musee  d’Anliquites  de  Leide. 
Edites,  avec  une  traduction  latine,  notes,  index  et  planches, 
par  C.  Leemans,  Directeur  du  Musee.  Tome  2.  Leide : 
1885.  In-4". 

2.  Les  Origines  de  VAlchimie.  Par  M.  Berthelot,  Senateur, 
Membre  de  I’lnstitut,  Professeur  au  College  de  France. 
Paris :  1 885. 

3.  Collection  des  Anciens  Alchimistes  Grecs.  Texte  et  traduc¬ 
tion  publics  par  M.  Berthelot,  avec  la  collaboration  de 
M.  Ch.  Em.  Euelle.  Paris :  1887-1888.  3  vols.  in-4". 

4.  Introdxiction  d  VEtude  de  la  Chimie  des  Anciens  et  du  Moyen 
Age.  Par  M.  Berthelot.  Paris  :  1889. 

A  MONO  the  many  illusions  which  have  possessed  the  mind 
of  man  and  led  astray  successive  generations  in  the 
vain  pursuit  of  an  unattainable  ideal,  none,  perhaps,  has 
been  so  long-lived  and  so  widely  spread  as  alchemy.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  the  votaries  of  the  ‘  sacred  art,’ 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  winning  boundless  wealth,  toiled 
patiently  over  their  furnaces  and  retorts,  neither  discouraged 
by  the  constant  failure  of  their  experiments,  nor  deterred 
by  the  penal  legislation  of  Church  and  State.  The  history 
of  these  fruitless  endeavours,  though,  properly  speaking, 
merely  the  history  of  a  superstition,  will  always  prove  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  record  of  the  strange  phases  through  which 
scientific  knowledge  has  passed  in  the  course  of  its  slow 
development,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  against 
which  the  human  intellect  has  had  to  struggle  whilst  seeking 
the  solution  of  the  many  problems  presented  by  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  Nature.  t 

We  may  naturally  ask,  in  what  land  and  in  Avhat  century 
arose  the  belief  in  the  possibihty  of  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  and  on  what  foundation  of  fact  did  the  alchemists 
raise  the  fantastic  edifice  which  gradually  faded  away  like  a 
dream,  and  finally  vanished,  as  more  precise  methods  of 
observation  and  analysis  afl:bi'ded  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  universe  ?  The  alchemists  themselves 
have  always  looked  upon  Egypt  as  the  source  whence  their 
doctrines  were  derived.  There,  in  far  remote  ages,  Hermes 
Trismegistus  had  revealed  the  mysteries  of  every  art  and 
science,  and  composed  20,000,  or,  according  to  others,  36,500 
volumes,  to  hand  down  his  learning  to  future  generations ; 
and  there,  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  temples,  were  preserved 
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the  secrets  of  alclicmy,  inscribed  on  tablets  in  hieroglyphs 
known  only  to  the  kings  and  to  the  priests. 

In  this  belief  they  were  to  a  certain  degree  right.  It 
was,  indeed,  in  Egypt  that  the  supposition  that  the  baser 
metals  might  be  changed  into  the  nobler  had  had  its  birth ;  but 
the  very  simple  facts  which  had  given  rise  to  the  idea  were 
first  misinterpreted,  and  then  gradually  lost  sight  of — sub¬ 
merged  by  a  deluge  of  wuld  theories  and  fanciful  commen¬ 
taries — and  the  alchemists,  once  started  on  a  false  track, 
toiled  vainly  for  centuries,  seeking  for  an  object  which,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  ancient  Egyptians  do  not  seem 
to  have  ever  thought  of. 

The  publication  of  the  works  of  the  early  Greek  alchemists 
has  at  last  thrown  light  on  the  origin  of  alchemy :  it  is 
now  possible  to  ascertain  about  what  epoch  the  delusion 
first  arose,  and  on  what  misunderstanding  it  was  founded  ; 
we  can  follow  step  by  step  its  early  development;  and 
additional  help  towards  the  solution  of  the  enigma  has  been 
afforded  by  the  long-delayed  completion  of  the  printing  of  the 
Leyden  papyri.  These  interesting  documents  belong  to  a 
collection  of  papyri  formed  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
by  Cavaliere  Anastasi,  vice-consul  of  Sweden  at  Cairo,  and 
sold,  in  1828,  to  the  University  of  Leyden.  The  greater 
number,  consisting  chiefly  of  contracts  and  other  legal 
matters,  were  published,  in  1843,  by  M.  Leemans;  but  the 
three  most  interesting,  which  contain  magical  rites  and 
incantations,  as  well  as  practical  receipts  for  metal-working, 
remained  unedited  till  1885. 

Discovered,  most  probably,  in  the  same  tomb  at  Thebes 
where  they  lay  buried  with  their  owner,  like  the  magic  book 
of  Michael  Scott  in  the  Wizard’s  grave  at  Melrose,  these 
fragile  scrolls  of  papyrus  may,  perhaps,  be  the  sole  remain¬ 
ing  specimens  of  those  treatises  on  the  extraction  and 
working  of  gold  and  silver  which,  according  to  John  of 
Antioch,  Diocletian  ordered  to  be  burned,  lest  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  should  be  encouraged  by  the  abundance  of  their 
wealth  to  rebel  against  Rome.  They  have  preserved  for  us 
authentic  details  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  They  reveal  to 
us  the  weird  rites  with  -which  they  sought  to  control  the 
world  of  spirits  and  subdue  it  to  their  service,  and  the  very 
practical  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  manipulation  of 
the  precious  metals.  These  three  papyri,  which  M.  Leemans 
believes  to  have  been  written  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  are  designated  by  the  letters  V., 
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W,  X.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  belonged  to  a  man  of 
Egyptian  race,  as  they  are  written  partly  in  demotic  charac¬ 
ters  and  partly  in  Greek ;  and  the  owner  seems  to  have  been 
not  only  a  jeweller  or  a  worker  in  metals,  but  an  adept  in  the 
black  art,  for  the  papyri  V  and  W  contain  minute  instruc¬ 
tions  for-  the  performance  of  various  magical  ceremonies. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  the  contents  of 
these  documents,  as,  though  they  contain  no  reference  to 
alchemy,  they  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  intellectual 
condition  of  Egypt,  and  especially  of  Alexandria,  where 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  theories  on  which 
alchemy  was  founded  were  first  evolved,  and  where  the 
wildest  and  most  fantastic  superstitions  were  always  sure  of 
a  ready  acceptance.  In  papyrus  V,  for  instance,  which  may 
be  called  the  receipt-book  of  a  dealer  in  ‘  magic  and  spells,’ 
we  are  told  with  what  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  consecrate 
and  worship  a  statue  of  Eros,  so  as  to  persuade  that  deity 
to  appear  in  a  dream  to  a  given  person  and  command  the 
dreamer  to  perform  the  will  of  the  magician.  We  learn 
what  mystic  signs  and  words  to  engrave  on  a  jasper  or 
heliotrope,  which,  being  mounted  in  a  ring,  will  enable  the 
bearer  to  acquire  power  and  honour:  he  shall  appease  the 
anger  of  kings ;  whatever  he  says  shall  be  believed,  and, 
with  one  touch  of  the  gem,  doors  shall  fly  open,  and  chains 
and  rocks  be  rent  asunder.  When  making  use  of  the  ring, 
the  magic  hymn  known  as  the  great  ‘  Ouphor  ’  was  to  be 
recited,  which  invoked  the  spirits  of  the  heavens,  of  the 
earth,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  rivers,  and,  by  their  aid,  could 
breathe  life  into  carved  and  graven  images.  Did  the 
magician  wish  to  cause  a  person’s  death,  he  was  told  to 
inscribe  the  figure  of  a  genius  or  demon  on  the  right  wing 
of  a  bat,  and  on  the  left  wing  seven  barbarous  names, 
apparently  derived  from  Hebrew ;  then,  with  tho  impreca¬ 
tion,  ‘  May  such  a  one,  son  or  daughter  of  such  a  one,  never 
‘  sleep  till  thou  singest,’  let  the  bat  fly  on  the  third  day  of 
the  waning  moon,  and  within  seven  days  the  person  named 
would  die  from  want  of  sleep.  If,  however,  the  magician 
kept  the  bat,  he  could,  by  washing  the  writing  off  its  wings 
with  spring  water,  recall  the  curse  and  spare  his  victim. 

The  second  papyrus  presents  nearly  the  same  character  as 
the  preceding,  and  contains  extracts  from  the  apocryphal 
writings  ascribed  to  Moses  by  the  Gnostics  of  the  second 
century,  consisting  in  minute  and  tedious  descriptions  of  the 
rites  for  evoking  the  Monas,  or  supreme  deity.  Then  follow 
various  charms  for  rendering  oneself  invisible  or  taking  thp 
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form  of  an  animal ;  for  causing  the  sun  to  appear ;  for 
restoring  life  to  a  corpse  ;  for  obtaining  prophetic  dreams,  or 
for  sending  them  to  others. 

The  third  papyrus  seems  to  have  been  a  jeweller’s  note¬ 
book,  and  contains  receipts  for  metal-working,  many  of  which 
had,  probably,  been  handed  down  from  a  remote  antiquity. 
Our  museums,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Egyptian  tombs, 
bear  witness  to  the  perfection  to  which  industrial  art  had 
been  carried  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ; 
and  the  necessary  technical  processes,  perfected  and  developed 
by  the  experience  of  generations  of  workers,  were  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  in  the  various  castes,  or  preserved  in  the 
temples  as  the  special  prerogative  of  the  priests.  The  most 
important  among  these  trade  secrets  were  those  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  treatment  of  gold.  The  geographer  Agathar- 
chides,  who  wrote  under  the  Ptolemies  about  182  b.c.,  de¬ 
scribes  with  what  mystery  the  working  of  the  gold-mines  near 
Cosseir,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eed  Sea,  was  carried  on  in  the 
times  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  the  earliest  of  whom  were  said 
to  have  discovered  the  method  of  extracting  and  refining  the 
precious  metals.  Zosimns  of  Panopolis,  who  lived  about  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  asserts  that  the  art  of  metallurgy 
ha<l  been  revealed  to  the  kings  and  priests  alone,  and  adds, 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  jealously  guarded ;  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  confide  it  to  writing,  and  any  attempt  to  search  for 
gold  and  silver  without  a  special  authorisation  was  punished 
with  death.  According,  however,  as  the  ancient  laws  and 
institutions  of  Egypt  died  out  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
Hellenic  civilisation  introduced  by  the  successors  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  of  Christianity,  the  barriers  which  guarded  the 
knowledge  preserved  by  the  castes  or  in  the  temples  were 
broken  down,  and  the  long-treasured  secrets  were  published 
under  the  form  of  collections  of  receipts.  Zosimus  states  that 
the  Jews,  who  had  been  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  were 
the  first  to  reveal  them  to  the  world,  and  in  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  the  books  which  treated  of  the  working  of  gold 
and  silver  must  have  become  so  numerous  as  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  the  Emperor,  and  provoke  the  publication  of  his 
barbarous  edict.  Whether  these  manuscripts  were  merely 
technical  handbooks  and  collections  of  memoranda  like  that 
which  has  been  so  happily  preserved  to  us,  or  whether  any  of 
them  treated  of  alchemy,  we  cannot  now  find  out ;  but  it  is 
certain  that,  however  extravagant  may  have  been  the  fancies 
of  the  owner  of  these  scrolls  when  he  sought  to  subject  the 
demons  to  his  will,  and  force  them  to  execute  his  commands, 
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there  is  no  mysticism  in  the  handbook  of  metallurgy;  the 
workman  calls  no  spirits  to  his  aid,  and  performs  no  incan¬ 
tations,  but  seeks  to  accomplish  his  object — sometimes,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  very  dishonest  one — by  purely  natural 
means. 

We  find  in  this  papyrus  receipts  for  various  alloys  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cups  and  vases  ;  for  making  gold  and 
silver  ink;  for  gilding  and  silvering,  and  for  testing  the 
purity  of  the  precious  metals.  Other  receipts  teach  the 
method  of  falsifying  them  by  adding  the  baser  metals — an 
operation  called  the  diplosis,  or  doubling,  for  the  mass  of  the 
gold  and  silver  was  doubled,  while  their  colour  remained  un  • 
changed ;  and,  as  the  compiler  of  the  manual  remarks,  a 
skilled  workman  would  find  it  difficult,  or  even  impossible, 
to  detect  the  fraud. 

The  receipts  which  recur  most  frequently  describe  various 
modes  of  preparing  asem,  a  word  which  originally  meant  a 
natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
electrum.  It  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  metal, 
was  considered  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  was  designated  by  the 
sign  of  that  planet ;  but  at  a  later  ireriod  the  name  was 
applied  to  all  alloys,  and  M.  Berthelot  remarks  that  in  this 
fact  seems  to  lie  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  alchemy. 
Both  gold  and  silver  could  be  extracted  from  genuine  asem, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  it  could  be  changed  at  the  will  of 
the  operator  into  either  one  or  the  other;  it  could  also  be 
made  artificially  by  mingling  gold  and  silver,  or  closely  imi¬ 
tated  by  some  of  the  numerous  alloys,  eleven  or  twelve 
varieties  of  which  are  described  in  the  papyrus  of  Leyden. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  from  this  fact  there  arose 
some  vague  notion  that  perhaps  the  iniit.ation  of  the  precious 
metals  and  the  reproduction  of  their  essential  qualities  could 
be  brought  to  such  perfection  that  the  countei’feit  might 
become  identical  with  the  I’eality'. 

The  clear  and  simple  language  of  these  receipts  is  very' 
different  from  the  obscure  and  mystical  jargon  of  the 
alchemists.  The  following,  for  instance,  occurs  three  times, 
with  slight  variations:  ‘To  make  asem. — Tin,  12  drachmas; 
‘  mercury,  4  drachmas  ;  Chian  earth,  2  drachmas.  Melt  the 
‘  tin,  add  the  earth  in  powder,  then  the  mercury ;  stir  with  a 
‘  piece  of  iron.’  With  regard  to  another  receipt  nearly 
similar,  M.  Berthelot  remarks  that  the  result  would  be  an 
amalgam  of  tin  for  the  purpose  of  whitening  copper.  Another 
runs :  ‘  Take  four  parts  of  tin  four  times  refined,  three 
‘  parts  of  white  copper,  and  one  part  of  asem.  Melt  them 
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‘  and  refine  them  several  times ;  then  make  whatever  you 
‘  wish ;  it  will  be  asem  of  the  first  quality,  which  will 
‘  deceive  even  the  workman.’  The  Avhite  copper  just  men¬ 
tioned  is  prepared,  as  another  receipt  shows,  by  mixing  it 
with  a  sulphide  of  arsenic.  According  to  the  receipt  which 
teaches  how  to  give  a  ring  the  appearance  of  gold,  so  that  it 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  touchstone,  ‘  two  parts  of  lead  and 
‘  one  of  gold  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  mixed  with 
‘  gum,  and  rubbed  on  the  ring,  which  is  then  heated.  This 
‘  must  be  repeated  several  times,  till  the  ring  is  well  coloured. 

‘  It  will  be  hard  to  discover  the  fraud,  for  the  ring,  if  rubbed, 

‘  will  give  a  trace  of  gold,  and  heat  will  destroy  the  lead.’ 
This  receipt  is  remarkable  as  representing  a  very  early 
method  of  gilding  by  means  of  lead,  anterior  probably  to  the 
discovery  of  quicksilver,  which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  fifth 
century  B.c. 

In  all  the  receipts,  of  which  these  are  only  a  few  specimens, 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  converting 
the  various  alloys  into  gold  or  silver,  but  merely  a  very  frankly 
avowed  intention  of  producing  as  close  an  imitation  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  pui’pose  of  deception.  When  the  idea  first  arose 
that  the  real  metals  could  be  produced  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  gradually  developed  in 
the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  during  the 
first  centuries  of  our  era. 

There  seems  to  have  existed  in  Alexandria  at  that  epoch  a 
school  of  philosophy  dedicated  especially  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  as  taught  in  the  writings  of  Democritus  of 
Abdera.  The  biographers  of  that  philosopher  have  recorded 
his  long  wanderings  through  the  East  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge — ‘  an  exile  rather  than  a  voyage,’  as  Pliny  calls 
them — and  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Chaldean 
and  Egyptian  priests.  We  are  told  that  he  wrote  treatises 
on  plants,  on  minerals,  on  colours,  on  the  arts  of  softening 
ivory  and  staining  glass  ;  and  his  worhs  seem  to  have  formed 
an  encyclopaedia  of  scientific  theories  and  practical  receipts. 
There  are  extant  but  few  authentic  remains  of  these  volu¬ 
minous  writings,  which,  even  from  an  early  date,  were  so 
largely  interpolated  by  disciples  and  imitators  that  it  must 
have  been  hard  to  know  what  was  genuine  and  what  was  not. 
The  marvellous  legends  contained  in  the  works  which  bore 
the  name  of  Democritus  caused  Pliny  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
wizard,  and  assert  that  he  had  found  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Phcenician  Dardanus  the  magic  books  whence  he  had  drawn 
his  learning.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  those  who 
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practised  the  forbidden  arts  of  magic — and  alchemy,  as  well  as 
all  physical  science,  was  looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  magic — 
should  have  placed  their  writings  under  the  patronage  of  the 
philosopher  who  was  the  first  in  Greece  to  cultivate  natural 
history  and  experimental  research. 

But  though  Pliny  mentions  the  magical  lore  of  Democritus 
and  the  wonderful  stories  contained  in  his  writings,  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  transmutation  of  metals.  The 
portentosiora,  which  he  notices,  are  merely  wild  legends  con¬ 
cerning  the  virtues  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  various 
plants.  He  tells,  for  instance,  of  the  aglaophytis,  which 
grows  on  marble  rocks  in  Arabia,  and  is  used  by  magicians 
when  they  evoke  apparitions  ;  of  the  arianides,  which  must 
be  gathered  when  the  sun  is  in  the  constellation  of  the  Lion, 
and  by  its  mere  touch  inflames  wood  which  has  been  anointed 
with  oil ;  of  the  ophiusa,  found  in  the  island  of  Elephantina, 
a  decoction  of  which  causes  those  who  drink  thereof  to  see 
visions  of  serpents  and  feel  such  terror  that  they  kill 
themselves. 

Nor  does  Pliny  show  elsewhere  that  he  had  ever  heard  of 
transmutation.  He  describes  very  fully  the  usual  methods 
of  obtaining  gold  by  washing  the  sands  of  rivers  or  by 
mining,  and  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Caligula  to 
extract  gold  from  auripigmentnm,  or  orpiment.  The  Emperor, 
attracted  probably  by  the  colour  of  the  yellow  trisulphide  of 
arsenic,  melted  a  large  quantity  of  it,  and,  as  arsenical  ores 
sometimes  contain  traces  of  gold,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  little  of  the  precious  metal ;  but  the  expense  was  so  great, 
and  the  result  so  small,  that  he  never  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  book  entitled  ‘  Physica 
*  et  Mystica,’  which  bears  the  name  of  Democritus — the 
first  work  in  which  the  artificial  production  of  gold  is 
described,  the  work  which  is  quoted  as  an  authority  by  all 
the  early  writers  on  the  subject — was  written  in  the  interval 
between  Pliny,  who  perished  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  A.D.  79,  and  Zosimus  of  Panopolis,  the  first  alchemist  of 
known  date,  who  lived  in  the  third  century ;  and  that  the 
idea  of  transmutation  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  fantastical 
heresies,  magical  practices,  and  wild  philosophical  theories 
which  formed  the  intellectual  life  of  Alexandria  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era. 

The  manuscripts  in  which  these  early  Greek  treatises  have 
been  preserved  to  us  seem  to  be  derived  from  an  encyclopaedia 
compiled  during  the  tenth  century,  at  Constantinople,  from 
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the  works  of  various  alchemists.  The  oldest  and  most 
remarkable  of  these  manuscripts  is  that  known  as  No.  299 
of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century ;  and  next  to  it  in  importance  are  those 
of  the  National  Library,  in  Paris,  of  the  thirteenth,  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Greek  text,  now 
published  by  M.  Berthelot  and  M.  Euelle,  custodian  of  the 
Library  of  Ste.-Genevieve,  is  derived  from  a  careful  collation 
of  all  these  sources,  and  is  accompanied  with  notes  by 
M.  Berthelot  bringing  light  and  order  into  the  mystical 
obscurity  in  which  from  the  beginning  the  alchemists  en¬ 
veloped  their  doctrines. 

First  among  these  is  the  ‘  Physica  et  Mystica,’  ascribed  to 
Democritus  of  Abdera,  a  collection  of  fragments,  among 
which  a  few  receipts  for  dyeing  in  purple  may  be  genuine, 
while  the  story  of  magic  and  the  alchemical  teaching  are 
evidently  spurious.  The  philosopher  is  made  to  state  that 
his  studies  wei’e  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  master, 
Ostanes  the  Magian.  He  therefore  evoked  his  spirit  from 
Hades,  and  learned  from  him  that  the  books  which  contained 
the  secrets  of  his  art  were  in  a  certain  temple.  He  sought 
them  there  in  vain,  till  one  day,  during  a  feast  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  a  column  opened,  and  revealed  the  precious  tomes, 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Master  were  summed  up  in 
the  mysterious  words :  ‘  Nature  I'ejoices  in  Nature,  Nature 
‘  conquers  Nature,  Nature  rules  Nature.’ 

The  unknown  Alexandrian  who  wrote  under  the  name  of 
Democritus  gives  not  only  receipts  for  making  white  alloys 
of  copper,  but  others  which,  he  positively  asserts,  will  pro¬ 
duce  gold.  M.  Berthelot,  however,  shows  in  his  notes  that 
they  can  only  result  in  making  amalgams  for  gilding,  or 
alloys  resembling  gold,  or  varnishes  which  will  give  a  super¬ 
ficial  tinge  to  metals.  Two  of  these  will  serve  as  a  specimen. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  to  take  mercury,  to  fix  it  with 
magnesia  (a  word  which,  according  to  the  lexicon  of  alchemy 
published  in  this  collection,  may  signify  white  lead,  or  oxide 
of  zinc,  or  sulphide  of  antimony),  or  with  Italian  antimony, 
or  sulphur,  or  selenite,  or  slaked  lime,  or  alum  of  Melos, 
or  arsenic.  This  will  apparently  result  in  compounds  of 
various  colours,  for  we  are  told  to  throw  the  white  earth  on 
copper  and  it  will  produce  ‘  shadowless,’  or  white  copper ; 
and  the  yellow  earth  upon  silver,  and  it  will  give  gold ;  or 
upon  gold,  and  it  will  give  xP^o'OKopaWovj  or  coral  of  gold, 
an  expression  which,  like  j^pvaoKoyxvhiov,  or  golden  shell, 
M.  Berthelot  believes  to  mean  the  quintessence  or  perfection 
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of  gold.  The  outcome  of  the  operations  would  seem  to 
be  various  amalgams  of  mercury  for  whitening  copper,  or 
gilding  silver,  or  imparting  a  reddish  tinge  to  gold. 

Another  receipt  tells  us  to  take  claudianos  (an  alloy  of 
lead,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc)  to  polish  it,  and  then  turn  it 
yellow  by  means  of  alum  which  has  been  decomposed  by 
sulphur,  or  arsenic,  or  sandarach,  or  lime.  If  this  com¬ 
position  be  added  to  silver,  it  will  produce  gold ;  if  to  gold, 
it  will  produce  'x,pv<TOKO'i')(vKLov.  M.  Berthelot,  however, 
destroys  the  hopes  of  those  who  might  feel  tempted  to  test 
the  worth  of  these  brilliant  assurances,  by  remarking  that 
the  result  would  be  merely  a  golden-coloured  alloy. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  lexicon  just  mentioned, 
which  seems  to  have  been  compiled  from  lists  of  chemical 
expressions  of  various  dates,  it  is  stated  that  by  the  word 
‘  gold  ’  is  understood  ‘  fragments  and  leaves  of  metal  tinted 
*  yellow  and  brought  to  perfection ;  ’  and,  further  on,  ‘  gold  ’ 
is  said  to  mean  ‘  the  golden-coloured  substances  which  pro- 
‘  duce  permanent  tinctures.*  Some  doubt  must  therefore 
remain  as  to  whether  the  author  of  the  ‘  Physica  et  Mystica  ’ 
was  the  dupe  of  his  own  operations,  and  believed  sincerely 
that  they  would  result  in  the  transmutation  into  gold  and 
silver  of  the  metals  employed,  or  whether  he  merely  intended 
to  express  in  an  emphatic  manner,  and  with  a  certain  amount 
of  charlatanism,  what  the  unimaginative  Egyptian  workman 
had  stated  more  simply ;  namely,  that  the  alloy  or  amalgam 
would  produce  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  belief  in  transmutation  and  in  the  virtues  of  the 
‘  powder  of  projection  ’  is  to  be  found  more  clearly  stated  in 
the  works  of  Zosimus  of  Panopolis,  the  earliest  known  writer 
on  alchemy  whose  authentic  works  have  come  down  to  us ;  for 
in  his  first  lesson  he  exclaims,  ‘  How  beautiful  it  is  to  see 
‘  the  changes  of  the  four  metals,  lead,  copper,  tin,  silver,  till 
‘  they  become  perfect  gold  !  ’  The  idea  had  evidently  been 
developed  and  the  art  assiduously  cultivated  in  Egypt  since 
the  time  of  the  spurious  Democritus,  for  Zosimus  quotes  the 
opinions  of  many  adepts,  of  whoso  writings,  mostly  apo¬ 
cryphal,  nothing  is  known  save  from  his  pages.  Hermes 
Trismegistus  and  Democritus,  Moses  and  Mary  the  Jewess, 
Agathodemon  and  Cleopatra,  the  prophet  Chymes  and  the 
‘  divine’  Sophar,  are  quoted  as  authorities  for  the  operations 
to  be  performed  on  various  minerals,  which,  after  being  duly 
melted,  calcined,  refined,  and  sublimated  over  and  over,  are 
declared  to  have  become  gold  or  silver. 

To  these  more  or  less  intelligible  descriptions  of  chemical 
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processes  Zosiinus  adds  liis  own  commentaries,  which  he 
sometimes  presents  under  the  form  of  allegories,  or  visions, 
as  when  he  describes  the  dream  in  which  he  saw  a  priest 
standing  before  a  cup-shaped  altar  raised  upon  fifteen  steps, 
and  heard  a  voice  crying,  ‘  I  have  descended  the  fifteen  dark 
‘  steps,  and  ascended  the  fifteen  shining  steps.  The  sacrificer 
‘  renovates  me  by  casting  away  the  heaviness  of  my  body, 
‘  and  when  I  am  consecrated  priest,  I  become  a  spirit.’ 
Zosimus  then  asked  who  he  was,  and  he  replied,  ‘  I  am  Ion, 
‘  the  priest  of  the  sanctuaries ;  I  am  subjected  to  intolerable 

*  violence.  Someone  came  hastily  at  dawn,  cleft  me  with  a 

*  sword,  and  dismembered  me  according  to  the  laws  of 

*  harmony.  He  tore  off  the  skin  of  my  head  with  his  sword, 
‘  mingled  the  bones  with  the  flesh,  and  burned  them  with 
‘  fire,  to  teach  me  to  become  spirit  by  the  transformation  of 
‘  the  body.’  ‘  And  as  he  talked  with  me,’  continues 
Zosimus,  ‘  and  I  forced  him  to  speak,  his  eyes  became  as 

*  though  of  blood,  and  he  vomited  his  flesh.  And  I  saw 
‘  him  change  into  a  deformed  dwarf,  and  he  tore  himself 
‘  with  his  teeth  and  sank  down.’  Zosimus  on  awakening 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  vision  symbolised  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  white  and  yellow  waters. 

From  the  descriptions  and  receipts  contained  in  following 
chapters,  these  white  and  yellow  waters  would  seem  to  be 
different  forms  of  the  vhap  Oslou,  the  water  of  sulphur ;  or, 
by  a  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  detov, 
the  ‘  divine  ’  water,  a  substance  which  performs  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  operations  of  the  Greek  alchemists.  It 
is  first  nientioned  in  the  papyrus  X  of  Leyden,  where, 
according  to  M.  Berthelot,  the  method  of  its  preparation 
shows  that  it  was  a  polysulphide  of  calcium,  which  could  give 
black,  yellow,  or  red  precipitates,  and  colour  the  surface  of 
metals;  but  the  power  of  transmuting  is  not  attributed  to 
it.  In  the  apocryphal  ‘  Physica  et  Mystica,’  however,  it  is 
employed  to  obtain  gold ;  for  we  are  told  that  androdamas 
(which  is  interpreted  as  meaning  sulphide  of  arsenic), 
mingled  with  brine  and  antimony,  then  calcined  till  it 
becomes  yellow,  and  boiled  in  sulphur-water,  will  produce, 
if  thrown  upon  silver,  — literally,  juice  of  gold, 

or  tincture  of  gold.  M.  Berthelot  explains  that  this  state¬ 
ment  simply  means  that  the  silver  will  be  superficially 
tinted  like  gold.  Zosimus  calls  sulphur-water  the  ‘great 
‘  mystery,’  and  says  that  if  it  is  coloured  white  by  white 
substances,  it  whitens ;  if  coloured  yellow  by  yellow  sub¬ 
stances,  it  produces  yellow;  and  that  this  water,  like  a 
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leaven,  changes  to  its  resemblance  the  substance  which  is  to 
be  dyed.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  is  the  first  clearly- 
expressed  definition  of  the  philosopher’s  stone.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  leaven  which  contained  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  gold,  and  caused  the  mass  of  molten  metal  on 
which  it  was  thrown  to  ferment,  changing  it  thereby  into 
its  own  nature.  This  theory  was  accepted  by  the  alchemists 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  explained  to  their  satisfaction 
the  action  which  was  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  process 
of  transmutation. 

The  photographic  reproductions  of  the  drawings  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  chemical  apparatus  employed  by  the  first 
alchemists  are  an  interesting  record  of  the  primitive  forms 
of  the  furnaces  and  retorts  in  use  at  the  present  day.  The 
earliest  in  date  and  the  best  executed  are  those  from  the 
manuscript  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  they  correspond  exactly  with 
the  descriptions  given  by  Zosimus  and  his  commentators, 
Synesius  and  Olympiodorus.  The  alembic  represented  in 
most  of  these  figures  consists  of  a  globe  inscribed  with  the 
words  XwTTas  6slov  aTrvpov,  ‘vessel  of  unsmelted  sulphur,’ 
standing  on  a  furnace  marked  <^wTa,  ‘  the  fires,’  or  Kavarpa, 
‘  the  fireplace.*  It  is  surmounted  by  an  earthenware  tube 
communicating  with  another  globe,  the  (f)idXr]  or  ^Uos, 
from  which  depend  two,  or  in  some  cases  three,  tubes  ending 
in  smaller  recipients  labelled  ^ikiov  sis  o  diroppsl  to  vBwp 
Tov  OeLov,  ‘  vases  into  which  flows  the  water  from  the 
‘  sulphur.’  These  drawings  of  alembics  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  ’KXeonraTpTjs  ^pvo-OTroia,  ‘  the  art  of  making  gold  by 
‘  Cleopatra,’  a  treatise  known  to  us  only  by  the  quotations 
found  in  the  pages  of  Zosimus.  To  the  same  writer  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  numerous  fragments  of  the  works  of 
Mary  the  Jewess,  from  whom  the  bain-marie  takes  its  name, 
and  who,  as  well  as  Cleopatra,  probably  belonged  to  the  Demo- 
critan  school  of  Alexandria  of  the  first  or  second  century. 
In  one  of  these  is  described  a  stove  for  treating  metals  by 
the  vapours  of  mercury  or  of  various  sulphides.  It  consisted 
of  a  tall  cylindrical  vessel,  with  a  furnace  underneath,  and 
having  across  the  top  a  strip  of  iron  called  the  KypoTaxis, 
the  name  given  to  the  palette  on  which  the  Greek  painters 
mixed  melted  wax  with  their  colours.  Over  this  was  luted 
a  cupola.  M.  Berthelot  states  that  the  metal  to  be  operated 
upon  lay  on  this  iron  plate ;  but,  according  to  the  author,  it 
was  suspended  beneath  in  an  earthenware  cup,  and  the  plate 
held  only  the  substances  destined  to  combine  with  it.  As 
they  melted  they  fell  into  a  receptacle  placed  immediately 
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over  the  fire,  where  they  were  soon  vaporised,  and  their 
fumes  reascending  attacked  the  metal.  From  this  retro¬ 
grade  action  the  stove  was  called  xapKivos,  ‘  the  crab,’  and 
the  process  was  known  to  the  mediseval  alchemists  as 
ceratio,  the  softening  and  colouring  of  metals  by  repeated 
sublimations. 

Among  the  treatises  published  in  this  collection  is  a 
manual  of  receipts  for  imitating  precious  stones  and  in¬ 
tensifying  the  colour  of  real  gems.  Its  title  states  that  it  is 
an  extract  from  ‘  the  book  brought  out  of  the  sanctuary  of 
‘  the  temple ;  ’  it  quotes  Democritus  and  his  master  Ostanes, 
Agathodemon,  Mary  the  Jewess,  and  Zosimus  ;  and  though 
its  style  is  far  more  diffuse  and  incoherent  than  that  of  the 
Leyden  papyrus,  it  probably  contains,  like  it,  the  technical 
knowledge  of  many  generations  of  goldsmiths  and  jewellers, 
handed  down  from  a  very  remote  epoch.  It  is  chiefly  in¬ 
teresting  as  presenting  what  may  be,  perhaps,  the  answer  to 
a  problem  recently  discussed  in  the  pages  of  a  literary 
journal — namely.  How  did  the  Egyptians  produce  a  smoke¬ 
less  light  to  enable  their  workmen  to  paint  and  carve  the 
walls  of  subterranean  tombs  ? 

The  statements  made  by  the  writers  quoted  in  this 
pamphlet  are,  without  doubt,  absurdly  exaggerated ;  but, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  wild  fancies  and  the 
love  of  the  marvellous  characteristic  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  we  have  here  the  proof  that  the  Egyptians  were  well 
acquainted  with  phosphorescence,  and  that  they  attempted, 
at  least,  to  apply  it  to  a  practical  purpose. 

The  materials  employed  for  colouring  real  or  false  stones 
were  talc,  sulphur,  ‘  the  water  of  sulphur,’  and  mercury.  To 
these,  which  served  as  a  basis,  were  added  a  salt  of  copper 
for  the  emerald;  hyacinth  flowers  and  woad  for  the  amethyst; 
orcanet  and  dragon’s  blood  for  the  by  which  name 

seems  to  be  meant  the  carbuncle  or  ruby.  These  ingredients 
were  boiled,  and  the  stones  were  heated  before  being  plunged 
into  the  mixture.  To  produce,  however,  the  variety  of  Xv^- 
virrjs  called  vvKTO^avrjs,  which  shines  at  night,  and  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  pale  green  colour,  the  gall-bladders  of 
marine  animals,  either  fish  or  cetaceans,  were  prescribed, 
because  they  shine  in  the  dark,  and  Mary  the  Jewess  is 
quoted  as  authority  for  the  following  recipe :  ‘  If  you  wish 
‘  to  dye  green,  mix  the  rust  of  copper  with  the  gall  of  a 
‘  tortoise  :  that  of  the  Indian  tortoise  gives  a  better  colour ; 

*  and  the  dark-blue  jelly-fish  produces  a  still  finer  dye. 
‘  When  finished,  the  objects  dyed  give  out  light.’ 
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The  receipts  attributed  to  Ostanes  are  nearly  the  same. 
He,  also,  specifies  two  sorts  of  Xvxvirrjs,  and  after  giving  the 
receipt  for  colouring  the  red  variety,  which  does  not  shine 
at  night,  he  recommends,  as  much  more  important,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  more  valuable  stone  which  ‘  gives  out  rays 
‘  like  the  sun,  and  enables  its  owner  to  read  and  write  by  night 
*  almost  as  well  as  by  day.’  The  compiler  of  the  treatise 
adds  that  every  Xvxvirrjs,  real  or  artificial,  is  visible  by 
night,  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  purity,  but  that  it  is  only 
the  sort  known  as  vvKTo(f>av^s  which  can  guide  a  man  on  his 
way.  The  Egyptians,  therefore,  would  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  certain  precious  stones,  after 
exposure  to  the  sun,  give  out  a  faint  light  for  some  time, 
while  others  possess  that  property  to  a  much  greater  degree ; 
and  it  would  seem  that,  by  applying  to  the  more  brilliant  of 
these  gems  a  varnish  composed  of  highly  phosphorescent 
organic  substances,  mixed  with  sulphide  of  calcium,  which 
becomes  luminous  by  insolation,  they  could  increase  their 
radiance.  Such,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the  stone  which 
Lucian  saw  in  the  diadem  of  the  Syrian  goddess  at  Hierapolis, 
which,  though  dull  by  day,  shone  at  night  like  a  lamp,  and 
illuminated  the  whole  temple. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  attempt  to  wade 
through  the  writings  of  the  successors  of  Democritus  and 
Zosimus.  Their  commentaries  on  the  lessons  of  their 
masters  only  render  much  more  unintelligible  what  was 
already  sufficiently  obscure,  by  their  fantastical  etymologies, 
and  their  tendency  to  give  a  mystical  explanation  of  chemi¬ 
cal  phenomena.  It  reflects  great  credit  on  M.  Berthelot’s 
acumen  and  industry  that  he  should  have  so  ably  performed 
the  arid  labour  of  sifting  such  a  mass  of  rubbish,  and  seeking 
out  the  scraps  of  solid  fact  which  lay  hidden  underneath. 
His  analysis  of  the  text  dispels  the  glamour  which  the 
adepts  sought  to  cast  round  their  work  by  the  use  of 
mysterious  and  ambiguous  phraseology,  and  states  plainly, 
in  the  technical  language  of  modern  chemistry,  what  must 
have  been  the  true  results  of  their  operations. 

We  can  thus  discern  by  what  confusion  of  ideas  the  first 
alchemists  derived  their  fantastical  belief  in  transmutation 
from  the  practical  receipts  founded  on  the  experience  and 
the  observation  of  the  Egyptian  metal-workers.  Their 
illusions  were  further  developed  and  strengthened  by  the 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  matter  held  by 
the  Greek  philosophers,  especially  Plato.  His  doctrines  on 
Gie  mutability  of  the  elements,  constantly  changing  one 
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into  the  other ;  and  of  the  primordial  matter,  ‘  mother  and 
‘  receptacle  of  all  created,  and  visible,  and  in  any  way 
‘  sensible  things ;  ’  the  universal  nature  which  receives  all 
forms,  but  is  itself  formless,  are  evidently  the  principles 
which  guided  and  inspired  those  who  first  sought  to  change 
the  baser  metals  into  the  nobler.  They  believed,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  allusions  in  their  works,  that  by  eliminating 
certain  qualities  from  a  given  metal,  and  substituting  others, 
they  had  performed  all  that  was  necessary  to  effect  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  its  nature.  As  mercury  seems  to  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  idea  of  the  formless,  colourless,  primal 
matter,  and  amalgamates  easily  with  other  metals,  it  was 
usually  chosen  as  the  basis  of  their  labours,  and  the 
requisite  colour  and  density  were  given  to  it  by  combining 
it  with  different  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron.  The  golden- 
coloured  product  of  the  operation  was  not  only  looked  upon 
as  gold,  but  was  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  leavening 
other  metals,  and  changing  them  into  itself,  if  thrown  upon 
them  while  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

We  cannot  tell  if  the  first  alchemists  honestly  believed 
that  they  made  gold.  Their  assertions,  it  is  true,  are  so 
positive,  that  they  seem  really  convinced  that  the  yellow 
alloys  which  they  turned  out  of  their  crucibles  were  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  precious  metal.  The  more  clear-sighted  among 
them,  however,  must  sometimes  have  had  misgivings  as  to 
their  success  ;  but  when  the  proofs  of  their  failure  were  too 
evident  to  be  denied,  it  was  always  easy  to  throw  the  blame 
on  the  intervention  of  supernatural  powers.  Olympiodorus, 
who  commented  on  the  ‘  Physica  et  Mystica  ’  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  warns  his  disciples  against  the  insidious 
plots  of  the  enemy.  ‘  The  Demon  Ophiouchos  impedes  our 
‘  researches ;  he  creeps  about  on  all  sides,  and  sometimes 
‘  causes  carelessness,  sometimes  fear,  sometimes  an  unfore- 
‘  seen  event,  or  afflictions  and  chastisements,  in  order  to 
‘  oblige  us  to  abandon  the  work.’  He  recommends  them, 
therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  prayer,  that  they  may  repel 
the  wiles  of  the  Evil  One,  and  be  guided  by  Heaven  in  the 
successful  practice  of  the  ‘  divine  art.’ 

A  fresh  impulsion  was  given  to  the  study  of  alchemy  by 
the  Arabs  when,  on  settling  down  after  their  conquests, 
they  applied  themselves  to  literary  and  scientific  studies. 
From  the  Moorish  schools  of  Seville  and  Cordova  the  in¬ 
fatuation  spread  throughout  Western  Europe.  The  history 
of  its  developement  and  the  lives  of  its  votaries,  their  dreams 
and  their  deceptions,  their  vain  boastings  and  their  mis- 
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fortunes,  have  been  frequently  related ;  they  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that,  in  spite  of  the  positive  assertions  of  many  adepts 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  more  modern  times, 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  changing  the  baser  metals  into 
gold,  no  such  transmutation  has  ever  taken  place;  nor, 
according  to  the  present  state  of  chemical  science,  which 
regards  all  metals  as  simple  bodies,  is  it  possible.  We  are 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  substances  employed  by  the 
alchemists  from  the  earliest  times,  and  with  many  others 
they  had  no  knowledge  of.  We  perforin  all  the  operations 
they  performed,  with  far  more  powerful  reagents  and  more 
precise  methods  of  analysis  than  they  possessed.  We  have 
invented  explosives  whose  destructive  power  vies  with  that 
of  the  earthquake ;  we  have  solidified  every  gas ;  we  have 
analysed  the  light  of  the  stars ;  we  can  bring  forth  riches 
from  the  refuse  of  our  factories — but  no  modern  chemist  has 
yet  discovered  the  magic  stone  which  confers  boundless 
wealth  on  its  possessor,  nor  the  elixir  of  life  which  prolongs 
his  days ;  and  those  pleasing  fancies  still  abide  in  that  land 
of  dreams  where  dwell  those  other  illusions  over  which  man 
has  wasted  so  much  time,  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion 
and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 


Art.  IX. — A  History  of  the  English  Landed  Interest  :  its 
Customs^  Laws,  and  Agricxdture.  By  Kussell  M.  Gar- 
NiEE, B.A.  Oxon.  London;  1892. 

T T  needs  no  special  familiarity  with  rural  matters  to  dis- 
cover  that  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions  of  English  agriculture.  At  every  turn  innumerable 
signs  are  thrust  into  our  faces  of  the  patent  fact,  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  at  the  present  moment  a  depressed  and  decaying 
industry.  Since  1879  Eoyal  Commissions  and  Select  Com¬ 
mittees  have  been  perennial.  While  we  are  writing,  a 
National  Conference  is  sitting.  In  the  summer,  the  results 
of  the  county  elections  gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  a 
bitter  antagonism  existed  between  landlords  and  tenants  on 
the  one  side  and  farm  labourers  on  the  other.  The  three 
partners,  whose  capital  is  most  exclusively  embarked  in  the 
agricultural  enterprise,  are,  of  course,  the  heaviest  sufferers  ; 
but,  besides  the  landlords,  farmers,  and  labourers,  no  one 
class  of  persons,  whose  income  is  the  least  affected  by  re¬ 
ceipts  from  agricultural  land,  has  escaped  heavy  loss.  Nor 
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is  this  all.  The  paralysis  of  agriculture  reacts  with  dis¬ 
astrous  effect  on  every  other  business  and  calling  in  the 
country. 

Prophecies  of  the  return  of  the  piping  times  of  prosperity 
have  proved  deceitful.  The  bottom  is  not  yet  reached  in  the 
fall  of  agricultural  prices.  The  faint  flicker  of  promise  died 
out  before  it  ever  burned  into  a  flame.  The  seasons  continue 
to  be  unpropitious  to  arable  farmers.  The  autumn  was  a 
season  of  rain  and  fog,  during  which  heavy  arrears  of  all 
sorts  of  farm  work — sowing,  ploughing,  root  carting,  potato 
storing — were  accumulated.  Foreign  corn  pours  into  the 
country  at  prices  with  which  English  farmers  cannot  hope  to 
compete.  Wheat  has  touched  the  lowest  price  of  the  cen¬ 
tury;  and  yet  the  loaf  but  slowly  follows  the  downward 
tendency  of  its  material.  Foreign  barley  beats  its  English 
rival  out  of  the  market  for  malting  purposes  by  its  quantity, 
if  not  its  quality,  and  barley  has  reached  the  lowest  price  for 
forty  years.  Foreign  beef  and  colonial  mutton  lower  the 
price  of  stock  for  the  producer  without  materially  diminish¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  butcher’s  meat  for  the  consumer.  Hay  is  at 
famine  prices,  and  the  winter  hardly  begun.  Bare  of  grass 
though  the  fields  were,  the  mild  weather  and  open  month 
of  November  were  indeed  a  godsend  to  the  dairyman  and 
stock-keeper.  But  both  have  been  forced  to  reduce  their 
stock,  and  to  do  it  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  Nothing  has  sold 
well  except  pigs  and  those  farm  products  which  the  majority 
of  farmers  either  do  not  sell,  or  do  not  produce — such  as 
horses,  hops,  hay,  straw,  and  potatoes. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  prices  of  corn  in  December 
1891  and  December  1892  tells  its  own  tale : — 


Week  ending 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

December  5,  1891  .... 
December  3,  1892  .  .  .  . 

s.  d. 

38  11 

27  0 

s.  d. 

30  0 

25  5 

s.  d. 

22  2 

17  2 

Present  decrease  . 

11  11 

4  7 

5  0 

Without  a  gleam  of  light  in  the  horizon,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1892  showed  dimi¬ 
nutions  in  the  area  for  corn  crops  of  over  116,000  acres;  for 
green  crops  of  27,000  acres  ;  for  grasses,  permanent  or  tem¬ 
porary,  of  118,000  acres.  Already,  as  compared  with  1877, 
2,362,000  acres  of  the  worst  land  have  fallen  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  Moderate  land  follows  in  the  same  direction ;  even  the 
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best  deteriorates  in  quality.  Six  years  ago  Sir  James  Caird 
calculated  the  loss  which  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers  had 
then  sustained  on  their  expendable  incomes,  after  the  usual  out¬ 
goings  had  been  met.  He  estimated  that  the  owners  of  the 
land  had  lost  30  per  cent., the  occupiers  of  the  land  60  percent., 
the  cultivators  of  the  land  10  per  cent.  The  total  amount 
was,  according  to  his  calculation,  over  forty-two  millions.  In 
the  past  six  years  the  mischief  has  been  growing  steadily 
worse.  And  it  has  been  computed  that,  in  1891,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1874,  there  was  a  total  loss  of  nearly  80,000,000?. 
in  the  annual  value  of  agricultural  produce.  The  Report  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department  estimates  the  decrease  in 
the  value  of  land  during  the  past  eleven  years  at  11,000,000?. 
If  this  were  capitalised  at  thirty  years’  purchase,  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  enormous  sum  of  330,000,000?.,  and  this  amount 
does  not  include  the  loss  sustained  by  the  tenant  farmer, 
which  has  been  put  at  200,000,000?.  The  total  loss  is  equal 
in  amount  to  that  of  a  foreign  war  and  an  indemnity  at  its 
conclusion.  Where  is  the  landlord’s  income  to  come  from  ? 
Where  the  fiirmer’s  rent,  or  the  labourer’s  wages  ? 

When  all  these  unfavourable  circumstances  come  at  the 
back  of  a  prolonged  pei’iod  of  agricultural  depression,  the 
oldest  industry  in  the  country  is  brought  within  measurable 
distance  of  supreme  disaster.  In  corn-growing  districts 
further  remissions  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  rent  must  be 
made,  or  fresh  land  will  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and 
less  farm  labour  employed.  Ten  years  ago  the  margin  for 
shrinkage  was  wider  than  it  now  is.  To  meet  falling  prices 
rents  have  been  in  most  cases  fairly  readjusted,  and  have  been 
reduced  to  an  amount  which  little,  if  at  all,  exceeds  the  old 
rentals  of  1836.  To  landowners  any  fresh  reductions  mean 
the  total  loss  of  interest  on  all  the  large  sums  that  have  been 
in  the  past  thirty  years  expended  on  drainage,  farm  buildings, 
and  cottages.  In  his  speech  before  the  National  Agricul- 
tui’al  Conference,  Mr.  Chaplin  gave  some  interesting  and 
instructive  figures  respecting  the  famous  Holkham  estate 
of  Lord  Leicester.  Including  the  sum  of  190,000?.  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  land,  there  has  been  spent  on  the  making 
and  improvement  of  the  estate  in  Lord  Leicester’s  own  life¬ 
time,  and  in  that  of  his  predecessor,  1,095,000?.  The  net 
income  of  his  estate — that  is,  the  income  after  meeting  the 
usual  outgoings  on  an  estate — was,  in  1842,  33,000?.  ;  in 
1878,  40,000?. ;  in  1891,  23,000?. ;  and  in  1892  a  further  large 
reduction  ha  s  taken  place.  Thus,  taking  into  consideration  the 
reductions  made  during  the  current  year,  the  present  income 
amounts  to  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  interest  on  the  expended 
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capita],  leaving  absolutely  no  profit  at  all  from  the  land  itself. 
Nor  is  this  an  exceptional  case  in  the  eastern  counties.  In 
numerous  cases  land  cannot  be  cultivated  for  corn  at  a  profit, 
even  when  rent  free.  Even  the  dairying  districts  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  storm,  though  they  have 
hitherto  escaped  with  comparatively  little  loss. 

Already'  in  every  county  there  are  dozens  of  landlords 
hanging  on  by  their  eyelids,  so  to  speak,  in  hope  of  better 
times.  In  every  county,  again,  a  score  of  country  houses 
might  be  mentioned  which  are  already  either  closed  or  let, 
the  owners  absentees  on  the  Continent,  or  living  in  towns 
where  no  outdoor  expenses  are  required,  or  occupants  of 
some  smaller  establishment  on  their  own  properties.  Those 
who  still  can  live  in  their  own  houses,  if  their  income  is 
derived  solely  from  the  land,  can  only  do  so  by  reducing  the 
scale  of  their  living,  putting  down  carriages  and  horses, 
dismissing  servants,  employing  less  labour  in  the  garden  and 
the  covert,  and  offering  less  hospitality.  The  same  state  of 
things  prevails  with  farmers,  who  raised  money  in  the  hope  of 
returning  prosperity,  and  now  find  the  margin  which  remains 
after  paying  interest  too  small  for  a  livelihood. 

Fixed  charges,  incurred  in  times,  or  in  hopes,  of  greater 
prosperity,  hang  like  millstones  round  the  necks  of  both 
landlords  and  tenants.  They  may  scheme  day  and  night  to 
pinch  here  and  save  there,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  rent-charger,  mortgagee,  or  money-lender.  But  the  time 
for  payment  not  only  recurs  with  a  monotonous,  persistent, 
mechanical  reiteration,  which  produces  a  feeling  of  despair, 
but  seems  to  return  with  ever-increasing  velocity  as  the 
margin  from  which  the  payment  is  to  be  met  dwindles 
lower  and  lower.  The  graphic  language  of  Carleton’s 
‘  Farm  Ballad  ’  applies  equally  to  landlord  and  to  farmer : — 

‘  We  worked  through  spring  and  winter,  through  summer  and  through 
fall, 

But  the  mortgage  W’orked  the  hardest  and  steadiest  of  them  all ; 

It  worked  on  nights  and  Sundays,  it  worked  each  holiday ; 

It  settled  down  among  us,  and  it  never  went  away. 

Whatever  we  kept  from  it  seemed  almost  as  a  theft ; 

It  watched  us  every  minute,  and  it  ruled  us  right  and  left. 

The  rust  and  blight  were  with  us  sometimes,  and  sometimes  not ; 

The  dark-browed,  scowling  mortgage  was  for  over  on  the  spot. 

The  weevil  and  the  cut-worm,  they  went  as  well  as  came  ; 

The  mortgage  stayed  for  ever,  eating  hearty  all  the  same. 

It  nailed  up  every  window,  stood  guard  at  every  door ; 

And  happiness  and  sunshine  made  their  home  with  us  no  more. 

Worm  or  beetle,  drought  or  tempest,  on  a  farmer’s  land  may  fall ; 

But  for  first-class  ruination,  trust  a  mortgage  ’gainst  them  all.’ 
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Many  a  landlord,  as  well  as  farmer,  lias  found  cause  to 
realise  the  bitter  truth  of  verses  which  strike  home  in 
England  as  well  as  in  America.  The  outlook  is  gloomy  if 
the  so-called  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  have  to  meet  fixed 
charges  out  of  a  falling  income.  Though  the  rental  of  land 
in  England  at  the  present  day  is,  as  has  been  said,  not  more, 
and  probably  less,  per  acre  than  it  was  in  1836,  still  the  cry 
is  continued  which,  in  the  mouths  of  the  ignorant,  solves 
every  diflSculty  and  closes  every  argument, — ‘  Let  the  land- 
‘  lords  come  down  with  their  rents.’  What  is  a  landlord  to 
do  who  has  succeeded  to  an  estate  which  is  encumbered 
with  settlements  or  mortgages  ?  He  cannot  dispose  of  his 
estate,  for  land  is  a  drug  in  the  market.  Freehold  farms, 
tithe  free,  will  not,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  fetch  the 
sum  expended  upon  the  buildings  and  the  drainage.  He 
cannot  raise  more  money  upon  his  land,  in  order  to  develope 
its  resources,  for  his  heroic  outlay  will  not  pay,  and  mort¬ 
gagees  are  shy  of  land  as  an  investment.  Rates  and  taxes 
swallow  up  whatever  is  left  from  interest  and  rent-charges, 
and  the  unhappy  landlord  becomes  a  mere  agent  between  his 
tenants  and  the  tithe-owners,  mortgagees,  or  tax-gatherers. 
Even  the  man  whose  estate  is  free  is  at  his  wit’s  end,  unless 
he  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an  income  derived  from  some 
extraneous  source.  To  keep  his  tenants  is  his  main  object : 
but  he  cannot  be  expected  to  invest  capital  in  land,  which, 
as  an  investment,  is  as  unremunerative  as  Consols,  and  yet 
scarcely  more  secure  than  Argentines.  And,  at  the  best,  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  reductions  of  rent  are  only 
palliatives ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  cure  the  disorder. 

Nor  is  the  lot  of  the  farmer  more  propitious.  It  is  true 
that  every  one  can  probably  mention  an  instance  of  some 
individual  farmer  who  has  weathered  the  storm,  and  even 
made  money.  But  for  such  exceptions  there  is  always  some 
special  explanation  forthcoming,  whether  it  lies  in  the  man, 
the  market,  or  the  management.  It  is  true,  also,  that  there 
are  people  who  repeat  old  cries,  and  who  impute  the 
farmer’s  difficulties  to  his  extravagance,  or  to  his  attempt — 
in  which  his  wife  and  sons  and  daughters  have  shared — to 
better  his  manner  of  living.  Why  should  the  farmer  alone 
be  debaiTed  from  the  best  results  of  that  progess  which  is 
the  boast  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  And  the  explanation 
of  agricultural  depression,  which  the  repetition  of  such  cries 
affords,  though  true  in  some  cases,  is  palpably  inadequate  as 
a  generalisation.  It  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  As  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  gallant  officer  of  Cromwell’s  army, 
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who  wrote  on  agriculture,  attributes  the  troubles  of  the 
farmers  to  their  ‘  high  stomachs.’  Their  expenditure  has 
always  been  the  favourite  target  of  penmen.  In  1801  farmers 
were  charged,  by  poetic  exaggeration,  with  soaking  bank¬ 
notes  instead  of  rusks  in  port  wine.  In  1816  it  was  argued 
that,  if  farmers  drank  sound  beer  instead  of  sour  claret,  and 
if  their  wives  returned  from  the  piano  to  the  churn,  they 
would  still  be  wealthy. 

But  such  special  instances  of  prosperity,  or  partial  expla¬ 
nations  of  adversity,  will  throw  no  light  upon  a  general 
condition  of  things  which  is  palpably  deplorable.  The 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  farmer’s  ti’oubles  is  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  fact 
that  farmers  sit  too  closely  to  routine,  and  that  it  is  the  John 
Trot  geniuses  of  farming  who  have  gone  most  completely  to 
the  wall.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  land  cannot  support  two 
gentlemen’s  incomes,  and  that  there  is  no  real  substitute 
forthcoming  for  the  minute  personal  supervision  of  an  omni¬ 
present  master.  It  may  also  be  true  that  the  generation  of 
men  who,  like  a  farmer  in  the  writer’s  county,  held  it  to  be 
‘  bad  economy  to  wear  out  the  sheets,’  and  who  had  ridden 
round  their  farms  in  *  the  forepart  of  the  day  ’  before  7  a.m., 
is  less  numerous  than  it  was.  But  neither  elasticity  in 
farming  methods,  nor  rigid  economy,  nor  early  rising  and 
the  master’s  eye,  can  achieve  miracles.  Nor  can  the  remedy 
lie  in  increased  outlay  or  higher  farming.  The  average  land 
of  England  is  better  drained,  its  live  stock  better  bred, 
better  fed,  better  housed,  better  tended,  than  any  other  land 
or  stock  in  the  world.  The  difficulty  is  not,  as  in  old  times, 
the  increase  of  productiveness,  but  the  absence  of  profit. 
There  is  no  encouragement  either  for  landlords  or  tenants  to 
expend  capital.  Such  expenditure  is  heroic,  but  ‘  it  is  not 
‘  war.’  Nor  will  a  further  reduction  in  rent  solve  the 
problem  of  low  prices,  heavy  taxes,  and  foreign  competition. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  a  farmer,  following  the 
ordinary  routine  of  arable  cultivation,  could  barely  make  a 
living  if  he  held  his  land  rent  free. 

Nothing  is  heard  now  of  the  triumphs  of  high  farming. 
At  present  prices  it  is  waste  of  money,  and  the  instrument, 
which  the  slow  progress  of  centuries  has  perfected,  is 
abandoned  at  the  moment  when  it  has  succeeded  in  doubling 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  margin  of  profit  on  the  staple 
produce  of  agriculture  has  dwindled  to  nothing  before  the 
increasing  volume  of  foreign  competition.  Corn  growing 
has  ceased  to  pay;  even  meat  farming  and  dairying  have 
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become  unprofitable.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  too  weak,  too 
poor,  or  too  dispirited,  to  embark  on  new  and  unknown 
enterprises,  in  which  their  landlords  cannot  afford,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  be  their  pioneers.  Arrears,  bills  of  sale,  liquida¬ 
tions,  bankruptcies  keep  in  advance  of  reductions  and 
remissions  of  rent.  Hitherto  the  farmer  has  maintained  his 
ground  by  receiving  remissions  of  rent,  or  by  making 
reductions  in  his  labour  bill.  What  is  he  to  do  when  the 
milch  cow  is  drained  dry,  or  when  he  has  reduced  his  out¬ 
goings  in  the  wages  to  starvation  point  ? 

The  brunt  of  the  agricultural  storm  has  been  borne  by 
the  landlords  and  the  farmer.  The  labourer  has  suffered 
last,  as  well  as  least,  by  agricultural  depression.  His 
advance  since  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  is 
enormous.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  improve  his  moral 
and  material  welfare.  He  is  better  lodged,  better  fed, 
better  clad,  than  he  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  His  work  is 
lighter,  and,  if  tested  by  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
his  wages  are  higher,  than  they  have  been  for  centuries. 
But  the  worst  aspects  of  his  life  still  remain  the  same, — the 
want  of  continuous  employment,  the  excess  of  the  supply  of 
labour  over  the  demand,  the  absence  of  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  emerging  from  the  condition  of  hired  service, 
and  the  almost  inevitable  pauper  allowance  which  rewards 
the  close  of  an  industrious  career.  One  at  least  of  these 
features  has  been  darkened  by  free  trade.  Protection  did, 
at  least,  secure  a  large  employment  for  the  agricultural 
population.  The  restriction  of  arable  land  before  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  foreign  competition  in  wheat- growing  enables  the 
farmer  to  employ  fewer  hands.  Other  features  in  the 
labourer’s  lot  have  been  undoubtedly  worsened  by  the  recent 
depression,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  himself  is  far  more  keenly  sensitive  to  the  evils 
of  his  lot.  The  glut  of  labour  is  increasing ;  economical 
management,  and  larger  breadths  of  grass,  whether  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent,  entail  less  and  less  employment ; 
continued  depression  necessarily  means  still  further  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  number  of  labourers,  and,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  employment,  lowered 
wages.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  skilful  industrious 
labourer  is  still  comparatively  at  a  premium,  and  that  the 
chief  sufferers  are  the  idle  or  the  unskilled.  But  these  last 
form  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  agricultural  labourers. 
If  they  stay  at  home,  their  wages  during  the  casual  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  winter  months  are  aided  from  the 
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rates,  and  thus  they  increase  the  burden  of  the  already 
crushed  ratepayer.  If  they  go  away,  they  drift  to  London, 
attracted  by  the  golden  vision  of  schemes  like  that  of 
General  Booth,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  un¬ 
employed  and  like  to  remain  so.  And,  meanwhile,  the  most 
promising  lads  in  the  village  look  to  a  more  extended  sphere 
than  that  which  satisfied  their  parents.  The  educational 
requirements  of  the  day  prevent  them  from  acquiring  that 
varied  experience  which  their  forefathers  began  to  gain  as 
soon  as  they  could  crawl,  and  the  drudgery  of  later  acqui¬ 
sition  is  not  to  their  taste.  Thus  from  discontent,  as  well  as 
from  idleness,  or  want  of  work,  the  depopulation  of  the  villages 
continues ;  the  exodus  to  the  towns  increases  in  volume ; 
and  streams  of  young  agriculturists  find  their  El  Dorado  in 
the  workhouse,  fall  a  prey  to  agitators,  and  raise  the  impor¬ 
tunate  unthinking  cry  for  that  State  employment  which  no 
State  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  provide. 

Such  are  the  conditions  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  most 
casual  observer  who  cares  to  look  into  the  circumstances 
of  country  life.  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  something 
rotten  in  the  conditions  of  agriculture.  And  under  present 
conditions  this  rottenness  is  a  general  source  of  danger. 
It  is  a  formidable  evil  that  the  soil  should  be  less  productive 
than  it  might  be,  that  the  landlords  are  impoverished,  the 
farmers  dispirited,  the  labourers  unemployed.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  infinite  concern  to  the  State,  at  the  present  crisis, 
that  the  agricultural  labourer,  endowed  with  political 
power,  and  imperfectly  educated,  should  be  thus  deeply, 
yet  vaguely,  discontented.  For  great  political  principles  he 
cares  nothing.  Standing  on  the  border  line  between  com¬ 
fort  and  misery,  he  only  appreciates  questions  which  affect 
his  physical  well-being.  He  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  any  argu¬ 
ment  that  can  be  addressed  to  him  on  such  subjects  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  Empire  or  the  Union.  They  do  not 
touch  his  pocket,  so  far  as  he  can  see.  But  the  prospects  of 
change  appeal  to  him  strongly.  His  position,  he  thinks, 
cannot  be  worse  ;  it  may  be  better.  He  is  not  sufficiently 
educated  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  remedies, 
between  promises  that  are  possible  and  impossible  of  realisa¬ 
tion,  between  the  nostrums  of  quacks  and  the  medicines  of 
physicians.  But  he  is  acutely  conscious  of  his  own  malaise, 
and  is  eagerly  bent  on  his  own  relief.  His  memory  is 
tenacious  of  injuries  and  oblivious  of  benefits.  Deep  down 
in  the  recesses  of  his  intricate  mind  are  hidden  vague 
theories  of  lost  rights,  and  more  distinct  traditions  of  past 
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wrongs.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  economic  laws  to  which 
his  present  condition  is  mainly  due  ;  he  remembers  none  of 
the  kindnesses  that  have  been  done  him,  for  he  regards 
them  as  bribes  to  keep  him  quiet ;  he  forgets  none  of  the 
occasions  when  his  condition  has  been  worsened  to  improve 
the  lot  either  of  landlord  or  tenant. 

Such  a  picture  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  to-day  is 
not,  we  believe,  overcharged.  There  are  lights  to  the  dark 
shadows;  but  the  shadows  predominate.  Such  a  man,  at 
the  present  crisis  of  his  mental  and  social  development,  is 
the  born  victim  of  any  agitator  who  will  offer  him  any 
pecuniary  advantage.  For  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  the 
‘  practised  hustings  liar  ’  can  impose  upon  the  rustic  as  he 
pleases.  The  feeling  of  the  agricultural  labourer  towards 
his  employers,  the  fancied  antagonism  of  what  he  believes 
to  be  his  and  their  interests,  his  restless  discontent,  his 
deafness  to  any  higher  considerations  than  those  of  his  own 
material  welfare,  are  the  worst  features  in  the  present  de¬ 
pression  of  British  farming.  The  contrast  between  rural 
France  and  rural  England  is,  in  this  respect,  significant  and 
instructive.  French  peasants  are  the  principal  guarantees 
of  the  stability  of  the  State ;  English  agricultural  labourers 
are  the  chief  obstacles  to  stable  government.  In  England 
the  country,  in  France  the  towns,  are  as  inflammable  as 
touchwood  in  contact  with  political  firebrands.  In  England 
it  is  the  artisan,  in  France  the  peasant,  who  replies  to  the 
wild  panaceas  of  social  agitators  — ‘  Cela  est  beau  ;  mais  il 
‘  faut  cultiver  mon  jardin.’ 

A  depressed  and  decaying  industry,  an  impoverished  class 
of  landlords  and  tenants,  a  dissatisfied  class  of  agricultural 
labourers,  depopulated  villages,  and  overcrowded  towns — 
these  are  the  features  in  English  country  life  which  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  most  casual  observer.  All  the  pleasing 
fictions  of  rural  felicity  are  rudely  dispelled  by  experience. 
The  idyllic  squire  has  taken  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
Arcadian  shepherd  as  the  most  unreal  of  poetic  creations. 
Strephon  or  Corydon  in  Chelsea  china  is  not  more  false  to 
facts  than  is  the  top-booted,  apple-faced,  irascible,  pro¬ 
sperous  farmer  who  personates  John  Bull.  The  cheerful, 
grinning,  smockfrocked  rustic  of  pictorial  imagination  would 
hardly  recognise  himself  in  the  hollow-cheeked,  sour-visaged 
agricultural  labourer  who  chews  the  bitter  cud  of  hostility 
to  the  squire  and  the  farmer.  The  crisis  is  grave.  Eevolu- 
tionary  legislation  is  strenuously  advocated.  The  example 
of  Ireland  or  of  Wales  may  at  any  moment  spread  to  Eng- 
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land.  The  one  bright  spot  in  the  agricultural  outlook  is 
that  landlords  and  tenants  have  been  drawn  more  closely 
together  by  community  of  misfortune.  But  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  the  master  of  both  at  the  polling  booths,  and 
he  has  been  easily  led  to  believe  that  his  interests  are 
antagonistic  to  those  of  his  employers. 

The  depression  is  a  palpable  fact  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore.  All  classes  suffer  from  it,  and  the  State  is  already 
a  loser  by  it  in  more  ways  than  one.  On  this  point  there  is 
almost  unanimous  agreement.  But  what  is  the  cause  ?  and 
what  the  remedy  ? 

The  immediate  cause  of  agricultural  depression  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 
The  English  system  of  land  tenure,  the  antiquated  subtleties 
of  the  English  land  laws,  and  the  legal  relations  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  may,  or  may  not,  have  intensified  the 
disaster.  But  it  is  at  least  significant  that,  twenty  years 
ago,  the  summit  of  agricultural  prosperity  —  when  the 
methods  of  English  farming  set  the  example  to  the  world ; 
when,  acre  for  acre,  English  land  produced  more  than  any 
other  soil ;  when  English  stock  was  the  best  bred  and  the 
highest  priced — was  reached  under  the  same  conditions  of 
tenure  and  law  which  are  now  made  the  scapegoats  of  the 
present  difficulty.  In  many  respects,  indeed,  those  con¬ 
ditions  were  more  unfavourable  than  they  now  are.  During 
the  past  twenty  years  the  land  laws  have  been  reformed  by 
the  extinction  of  hindrances  to  the  division  of  landed 
property,  and  by  the  simplification  of  methods  of  land 
transfer ;  tenant-right  has  been  recognised  to  a  reasonable 
degree  by  the  legislature  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts ; 
the  game  laws  have  been  modified ;  the  law  of  distress  has 
been  limited  in  its  range.  One  condition  only  has  changed 
for  the  worse.  The  price  of  agricultural  produce  has  sus¬ 
tained  a  tremendous  fall ;  it  is  falling  now,  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  it  will  continue  to  fall.  This  is  the 
one  new  feature  in  the  agricultural  situation  of  1892  as 
compared  with  1872,  and  to  this  fall  in  prices,  aggravated 
by  inclement  seasons,  the  present  depression  is  almost 
entirely  owing. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  some  of  the 
causes  of  agricultural  depression  may  be,  and  are,  peculiar 
to  Great  Britain,  the  same  bitter  cry  of  agricultural  distress 
is  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  proceeds  from  rural 
populations  living  under  circumstances  totally  dissimilar 
from  our  own.  The  great  corn-producing  countries — Kussia 
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and  the  United  States — are  loudest  in  their  complaints.  In 
another  article  in  the  present  number  we  have  described 
the  pitch  of  penury  to  which  the  Russian  landowners  and 
Russian  peasants  are  reduced  by  usury  and  famine.  From 
the  Western  States  of  Amei'ica  comes  the  plaint  of  the 
farmers,  wlio  declare  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
live  under  the  burden  of  their  debts,  and  who  have  or¬ 
ganised  a  political  party  to  extort  relief.  In  Germany,  in 
France,  in  Italy,  agricultural  produce  is  protected  by 
heavy  duties ;  but  landlords,  farmers,  peasant  proprie¬ 
tors,  and  labourers  complain  that  these  duties  do  not  render 
their  position  more  endurable  or  less  desperate.  To  what¬ 
ever  corner  of  the  globe  we  turn  the  same  cry  is  heard. 
Everywhere,  however  dissimilar  the  circumstances,  the  same 
result  has  arisen,  and  the  most  striking  phenomenon  of  our 
times  is  that  the  oldest  and  most  essential  of  our  industries — 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  production  of  food — has 
become  unremunerative. 

On  the  fact  of  agricultural  depression  and  on  its  imme¬ 
diate  cause  unanimity  prevails.  When  remedies  are  pro¬ 
posed  and  considered,  the  widest  possible  divergence  of 
opinion  exists.  It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  all  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  the  solution  of  the 
agricultural  problem.  Some,  wo  may  hope,  are  impractic¬ 
able  ;  others  seem  impossible ;  others,  again,  are  trivial  in 
comparison  with  the  catastrophe  they  arc  designed  to  avert. 
It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  a  further  reduction  of  rent  is 
not  a  cure.  Falling  rents  are  symptoms  of  depression ;  they 
cannot  bo  its  remedies.  But  there  seem  to  us  to  be  two 
main  heads  under  which  the  proposed  cures  may  be  arranged. 
The  first  is  State  aid,  either  to  extinguish  the  present  system 
of  land  tenui’e  or  to  support  it  by  protection,  the  remission 
of  local  taxes,  or  a  change  in  the  currency.  The  second  is 
self-help,  or  the  different  ways  in  which  agriculturists  may 
help  themselves.  On  each  of  the  above  heads  we  propose  to 
offer  a  few  remarks. 

The  first  class  of  remedies  falls  under  the  head  of  State 
interference  for,  or  against,  the  present  system  of  land 
teiiui-e.  The  whole  class  of  remedies,  except  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  local  taxation,  or  a  change  in  the  currency,  is  open 
to  one  great  objection.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  boast  and 
the  justification  of  our  system  of  land  tenure,  that  English 
landlords  have  done  without  State  assistance.  But  before 
discussing  the  propriety  of  State  aid  to  alter  or  support  the 
present  relations  and  occupiers,  let  us  sec  exactly  what  the 
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existing  system  is.  How,  in  other  words,  is  the  land  owned, 
occupied,  and  cultivated  ? 

And,  first,  as  to  the  ownership  of  land. 

The  total  cultivated  acreage  of  England  and  Wales  is, 
roughly  speaking,  27^  million  acres. 

The  Domesday  Book,  compiled  in  1874-5,  shows  that 
there  are  972,836  proprietors  of  land,  owning  between 
them  a  little  over  33  million  acres.  But  on  these  figures 
two  observations  must  be  made.  The  calculation  includes 
building  as  well  as  agricultural  land,  and  among  its  land- 
owners  are  included  703,200  persons  who  between  them 
own  151,000  acres  in  estates  of  less  than  one  acre  in  extent. 
It  is  more  important  to  note  that,  in  round  numbers,  4,220 
persons  own  half  the  agricultural  land  of  England  and 
Wales ;  that  an  amount  exceeding  the  whole  cultivated  area 
of  the  country,  or  more  than  28  million  acres,  is  owned  by 
38,000  persons ;  that  255,000  persons  own  3H  million  acres. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  land. 

There  are  in  England  and  W ales,  excluding  holdings  under 
five  acres,  about  338,000  agricultural  holdings,  the  size  of 
which  varies  from  five  to  over  1,000  acres.  The  average 
extent  of  agricultural  holdings  in  England  and  Wales  but 
little  exceeds  fifty  acres.  But  sirch  a  statement  by  itself 
creates  an  entirely  false  impression.  Nineteen  millions  of 
the  27^  millions  of  cultivated  acres  arc  occupied  in  holdings 
ranging  from  100  acres  and  upwards.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  total  cultivated  area  (10|^  millions)  is  occupied  in  hold¬ 
ings  of  between  300  and  500  acres  in  extent.  The  total 
number  of  tenant  farmers  is  about  300,000. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  agricultural  land  of  England  and  Wales,  thus  owned 
and  occupied,  is  cultivated  by.  in  round  numbers,  870,000 
agricultural  labourers. 

These  statistics  have  an  extremely  important  bearing  on 
the  remedies  proposed  both  for  the  alteration  or  support  of 
the  existing  system  of  land  tenure,  and  for  the  relief  of 
agricultural  distress.  They  explain  the  strength  of  the 
demand  for  theoretical  legislation  by  revealing  the  weakness 
of  the  present  system.  They  suggest  that  one  class  at  least 
of  the  suggested  remedies  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  practical 
politics. 

The  small  number  of  persons  now  engaged  in  agriculture 
is  the  striking  feature  of  our  present  system.  Not  more  than 
17  per  cent.,  or  scarcely  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion,  consist  of  agriculturists,  and  of  this  body  less  than  a 
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sixth  possess  any  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil.  If  this 
result  be  compared  with  the  existing  condition  of  France,  or 
with  the  previous  conditions  which  prevailed  in  this  country, 
the  contrast  is  sufficiently  startling. 

Speaking  roughly,  one  third  of  the  land  in  France  is  held 
by  50,000  owners,  one  third  by  500,000,  and  one  third  by 
5  millions.  There  are,  therefore,  rather  more  than  5|  millions 
of  persons  who  possess  proprietary  interests  in  the  soil.  In 
France,  again,  the  industrial  population  of  the  country  is  90 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole  consist 
of  agriculturists.  The  contrast  between  the  former  and  the 
present  conditions  of  the  system  in  this  country  are  not  so 
startliug,  but  they  are  sufficiently  impressive.  Making  every 
allowance  for  the  incorrect  estimates  of  early  statisticians,  it 
appears  that,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  again  in  that  of 
William  and  Mary,  three-fourths  of  the  total  population 
were  directly  engaged  in  agriculture;  and  of  this  three- 
fourths  considerably  more  than  half  possessed  at  this  later 
date  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  soil.  Coming  down  to 
later  times,  we  find  that  in  the  early  years  of  protection, 
1811,  1821,  and  1831,  there  were  respectively  35  per  cent., 
33  per  cent.,  and  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  directly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Compared,  then,  with  our  Continental  neighbour,  or  with 
previous  conditions  in  this  country,  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  English  land  tenure  are  the  extraordinary 
small  number  of  persons  for  whom  agricultural  pursuits  find 
employment,  and  the  still  more  extraordinary  small  number 
of  those  who  possess  proprietary  interests  in  the  soil.  Is  it 
surprising  that  superficial  observers  should  fasten  upon  these 
peculiarities,  attribute  the  undoubted  collapse  of  English 
farming  to  that  which  is  its  most  marked  feature,  and  seek 
to  approximate  the  conditions  of  its  land  tenure  to  those 
which  once  prevailed  in  this  country,  and  which  still  prevail 
elsewhere  ?  Another  feature  in  the  existing  system  is  the 
comparative  isolation  of  the  insignificant  number  of  land¬ 
lords.  The  direction  in  which  legislation  recently  appears 
to  be  moving  has,  indeed,  shown  the  farmers  that  they  must 
make  common  cause  with  the  squires,  if  they  themselves  are 
to  survive  at  all.  The  artificial  creation  of  a  State-aided  class 
of  peasant  proprietors  means  the  extinction  of  tenant  farmers 
just  as  much  as  it  means  the  expropriation  of  landlords. 
Yet  even  then,  even  if  landlords  and  tenant  farmers  stand 
loyally  by  one  another,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  their  joint 
forces  are  outnumbered,  two  to  one,  by  the  agricultural 
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labourer,  wbo  is  alone  to  benebt  by  the  creation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary,  and  who  is  therefore  taught  to  believe  that  his 
interests  are  directly  antagonistic  to  those  of  landlords  and 
tenants. 

The  bearing  of  these  statistical  facts  upon  the  various 
remedies  which  invoke  State  interference  in  some  form  or 
another  is  obvious  and  important.  It  is  a  reasonable  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  own,  occupy,  or  till,  the 
land,  to  say  that  they  but  little  exceed  1,200,000  persons. 
Two-thirds  of  this  number  consist  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  the  landlords  constitute  a  bare  sixth  of  the  whole. 
Guided  by  these  facts,  let  us  examine  the  remedies  which 
fall  under  the  head  of  State  interference,  and  Qrst  those 
which  propose  a  root  and  branch  change  in  the  pi’esent 
system  of  owning,  occupying,  and  cultivating  the  land. 

It  is  upon  these  statistical  facts,  upon  Continental  ex¬ 
amples,  upon  the  conditions  which  once  prevailed  in  this 
country,  and  upon  the  admitted  collapse  of  agricultural 
industries  at  the  present  moment,  that  advanced  ‘land 
‘  reformers  ’  rely  for  the  strength  of  their  case.  Their 
remedy  is  the  acquisition  of  the  land  by  the  State,  and  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors.  Take  away  the 
land  from  its  present  owners,  relieve  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
from  the  incubus  of  the  landlords,  extinguish  the  tenant 
farmer,  and  establish  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  both  owner  and  occupier,  and  agriculture  will 
recover  like  magic. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Review  *  we  discussed  some 
of  the  fallacies  which  underlie  the  proposed  nationalisation 
of  the  land  and  its  redistribution  among  an  artificially 
created  class  of  peasant  proprietors.  We  admitted  that 
a  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  possess 
proprietary  interests  in  the  soil  was  socially,  politically, 
and,  in  some  respects,  economically,  advantageous.  But  we 
showed  from  facts  which  are,  we  believe,  wholly  indisputable, 
that  in  no  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  class  been  created 
by  legislation ;  that  the  standard  of  living  among  peasant 
proprietors  is  below  that  of  agricultural  labourers ;  that  the 
system  is  not  a  preservative  against  agricultural  depression ; 
that,  all  over  the  Continent,  landlords  and  tenants  exist  side 
by  side  with  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  that  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  governed  by  economic  causes. 
We  further  showed  that  the  present  landlord  system  of 
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England  lias  been  the  result  of  a  natural  growth ;  and  tiiat 
in  America,  where  no  feudalism,  entail,  or  primogeniture 
exist,  and  where  land  transfer  is  rapid,  cheap,  and  simple, 
the  system  of  land  consolidation  in  few  hands  is  quickly 
supplanting  the  system  of  land  distribution  among  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  small  owners.  Theorists,  therefore,  who  demand 
this  heroic  remedy  in  England  propose  to  inaugurate  a  vast 
legislative  experiment  for  which  they  have  no  precedent, 
and  to  put  into  general  practice  a  system  which  depends  for 
its  success  on  special  conditions  of  society,  training,  soil, 
climate,  and  geographical  position.  And  to  gratify  their 
passion  for  a  theoretical  Utopia  of  agriculture,  they  are 
pi-epared  to  shake  to  its  foundations  the  security  of  law,  to 
undermine  the  stability  of  national  credit,  and  to  effect 
a  social  revolution  which,  if  their  favourite  continental 
examples  are  of  any  value,  will  establish  the  money-lender, 
and  not  the  agricultural  labourer,  in  the  real  ownership  of 
the  soil. 

If  continental  experience  can  afford  no  parallel  to  the 
wholesale  expi’opriation  of  landlords  and  the  artificial 
creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  in  their  place,  there  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  peculiar  history  of  the  growth  of 
landed  property  in  England  which  can  justify  so  anpi'ece- 
dented  an  experiment.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  this 
country  the  small  owner  has  been  sacrificed,  but  his  place 
in  society  has  been  occupied  by  the  artisan.  The  concentra¬ 
tion  of  large  estates  in  the  hands  of  capitalist  landlords  and 
capitalist  tenants  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
advantages  which  England  gained  over  all  other  countries 
in  the  race  of  commercial  supremacy.  Without  the  system 
of  large  farms,  the  country  could  not  have  supported  the 
thousands  who  sprang  into  existence  round  every  centre  of 
manufacturing  industry. 

But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  in  this  country  which  blames  the  present 
system  of  land  tenure  for  the  present  agricultural  depression, 
and  which  forgets  that  capitalist  landlords  have  rather  been 
the  saviours  than  the  destroyers  of  rural  prosperity.  It  is 
because  we  recognise  the  gravity  of  the  present  crisis, 
the  imminent  risk  of  experimental  legislation,  and  the 
immense  value  of  the  appeal  to  history  as  well  as  to  experi¬ 
ence,  that  we  heartily  welcome  the  advent  of  a  new  worker  in 
the  field  of  historical  inquiry.  Mr.  Russell  Gamier,  with 
competent  knowledge  and  painstaking  industry,  has  studied 
the  various  phases  through  which  our  land  system  has 
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reached  its  present  shape.  For  practical  purposes,  indeed, 
Mr.  Russell  Gamier  has  not  reached  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  subject.  His  present  volume  is  only  an  instal¬ 
ment  of  his  ‘  History  of  the  English  Landed  Interest,’  and  he 
has  not  carried  his  investigations  further  than  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  other  -words,  he  has  stopped 
short  at  the  point  where  the  present  system  of  landholding 
definitely  began  to  assume  its  present  exclusive  form. 

Such  a  work  as  Mr.  Garnier’s  has  a  practical  as  well  as 
an  antiquarian  value.  It  is  with  the  caution  of  the  histo¬ 
rical  student,  and  not  with  the  rashness  of  the  legislative 
theorist,  that  the  land  question  of  the  future  should  be 
approached.  In  the  past  are  recorded  the  different  stages 
through  which  English  agriculture  has  passed,  the  causes — 
commercial,  social,  and  political — which  have  effected  suc¬ 
cessive  changes,  the  conditions  under  which  common  farming, 
or  a  peasant  proprietary,  or  a  yeomanry,  or  a  tenantry,  have 
each  at  various  periods  proved  most  advantageous  to  the 
community.  History  affords  the  best  corrective  to  the 
vague  panaceas  of  theorists,  as  well  ns  to  the  confident  pre¬ 
dictions  of  specialists,  who,  from  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
examples  of  foreign  countries,  advocate  systems  of  land 
tenure  which  can  only  prove  successful  under  particular 
conditions  of  society,  soil,  climate,  commercial  policy,  or 
geographical  position.  A  book  like  that  of  Mr.  Gamier — 
which  epitomises  with  praiseworthy  care  and  impartiality’ 
the  researches  of  students,  collects  into  a  compact,  continuous 
form  the  scattered  results  of  independent  inquiry,  and  pre¬ 
sents  the  whole  in  a  readable  shape — will  not  teach  farmers 
how  to  farm  with  profit,  or  legislators  how  to  cope  with 
existing  difficulties.  Its  utility  is  rather  negative  than 
positive.  It  supplies  admirable  historical  tests  by  which 
men  of  practical  experience  in  the  operations  of  agriculture 
may  try  the  paper  theories  of  those  who  exercise  their 
speculative  ingenuity  in  constructing  plans  for  the  so-called 
reform  of  our  present  system  of  land  tenure.  It  will  show, 
for  example,  why  the  old  plan  of  common  farming  failed  at 
one  time  and  succeeded  at  another ;  why  the  wider  interests 
of  the  nation  demanded  the  divorce  of  a  peasant  proprietary 
from  the  soil ;  why  the  extinction  of  the  yeomanry  proved  a 
necessity  of  the  times ;  why  the  consolidation  of  large 
estates  in  the  hands  of  capitalist  landlords  and  the  creation 
of  large  farms  in  the  hands  of  capitalist  farmers  proved  in¬ 
dispensable  preliminaries  for  the  attainment  of  England’s 
commercial  greatness.  And,  passing  from  the  past  to  the 
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present  and  the  future,  it  will  show  what  are  the  only  con¬ 
ditions  under  which,  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success, 
common  farming  may  be  restored,  or  a  peasant  proprietary 
re-established,  or  a  yeomanry  revived,  or  large  estates  re¬ 
divided  among  smaller  owners,  or  large  farms  reparcelled 
among  smaller  tenants. 

If  the  theory  of  expropriating  landlords,  and  creating 
peasant  proprietors,  be  rejected  to  the  limbo  of  crude 
panaceas,  the  present  system  of  land  ownership,  occupation, 
and  cultivation  must  remain  in  its  broad  features  unchanged. 
Agriculture  must  still  continue  to  be  a  partnership,  in  which 
the  capital  of  landlords,  tenants,  and  agricultural  labourers 
is  embarked,  and  in  which  their  interests  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  identical.  As  State  aid  has  been  invoked  for  the 
destruction  of  the  present  system,  so  also  it  is  invoked  for 
its  maintenance.  In  one  case,  the  small  number  of  land- 
owners  and  tenants  is  the  principal  source  of  danger,  lest 
the  State  should  interfere ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  principal 
reason  why  it  is  unlikely  that  the  State  will  intervene. 

The  bearing  of  the  statistical  facts  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  upon  such  a  scheme  as  protection,  or,  if  we  prefer  to 
call  it  so,  fair  play,  or  reciprocity,  or  fair  trade,  is  at 
once  obvious.  Protection  in  its  naked  form  means  that  the 
breadstuffs  of  the  community  are  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  classes  directly  interested  in  agriculture.  In  other 
words,  it  means  hunger,  created  by  Parliament,  and  per¬ 
petuated  by  Parliament,  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  industry. 
It  is  quite  true  that  other  sections  of  the  community,  and 
the  State  generally,  would  profit  by  the  revived  prosperity  of 
farming ;  but,  in  its  direct  effect  and  undisguised  intention, 
protection  means  State-made  hunger. 

Let  us  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  landlords,  tenants, 
and  agricultur.al  labourers  combined  to  swell  with  their 
united  voices  the  cry  for  protection.  What  then  ?  What 
prospect  is  there  that  one-sixth  part  of  the  nation  will 
persuade  the  other  five-sixths  to  pay  sixpence  for  the  four- 
penny  loaf  in  order  that  the  additional  twopence  may  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  minority  ?  One  of  the  speakers  at 
the  recent  National  Conference  expressed  his  intention  of 
clamouring  at  the  doors  of  Parliament  for  the  return  of 
protection.  For  every  man  he  could  enrol  in  such  a  cause 
the  free  trader  could  muster  five.  What  inducement  can 
an  infinitesimally  small  proportion  of  the  community  offer  to 
any  conceivable  government  which  would  tempt  it  to  alienate 
a  portion  of  the  population  which  is  numerically  five  times 
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the  largest  ?  What  arguments  can  be  pleaded  which  would 
justify  a  representative  government  in  an  elective  assembly 
in  thus  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  majority  to  those  of 
the  minority? 

To  all  the  devices  by  which  the  nakedness  of  protection  is 
veiled  the  same  answer  applies  with  almost  equal  force.  It 
is,  for  instance,  urged  that  protection  is  not  wanted  by  the 
British  farmer.  He  can  take  care  of  himself  if  only  he  gets 
fair  play.  All  that  he  requires  is,  that  every  bushel  of 
foreign  corn  which  comes  into  this  country  should  pay  the 
same  taxes  that  English  produce  has  to  pay.  From  his 
point  of  view  it  might  be  desirable  that  such  a  tax  could 
be  imposed.  And  it  is  possible  that,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fixed  week  by  week  the  price  of  bread  and  meat  on 
a  fluctuating  scale  determined  by  the  selling  prices  of  wheat 
and  stock,  together  with  a  fair  allowance  for  the  profits  of 
middlemen,  they  might  not  only  impose  the  required  import 
duties,  but  actually  lower  the  prices  of  bread  and  meat  for 
consumers.  The  plea  cannot,  however,  alter  the  facts. 
Fair  play  means  that  corn  is  to  be  sold  in  this  country  at 
a  dearer  rate  than  is  necessary,  in  order  that  home  producers 
may  be  benefited  by  the  difference  in  price.  Even  fair  play 
means  State-made  hunger  for  the  benefit  of  a  very  small 
class.  That  good  results  might  flow  from  the  imposition  of 
such  a  tax,  and  that  it  would  mean  increased  employment 
and  higher  wages,  is  possible.  But  these  are  not  the 
results  which  would  be  made  most  prominent  or  which 
appear  most  conspicuously  on  the  surface.  With  a  vast 
ill-  educated  electorate,  appealed  to  by  candidates,  agents,  and 
journalists  who  have  sacrificed  their  patriotic  instincts  to 
the  dictates  of  political  rancour,  what  chance  has  such  a 
scheme  of  being  carried  ?  Once  more  the  numerical  insig¬ 
nificance  of  agriculturists  affords  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
practicability  of  such  a  project. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  that  class  of  propositions 
which  seeks  to  attain  the  end  of  protection  without  enhan¬ 
cing  the  price  of  food.  It  is,  for  instance,  proposed  that  all 
persons  paying  income  tax  under  Schedules  C  and  E  should 
pay  an  additional  tax  of  6cZ.  in  the  pound,  and  those  under 
Schedule  D  an  extra  3d.  in  the  pound,  and  that  the  money 
thus  raised  should  be  applied  in  bonuses  for  corn  at  the 
rate  of  15s.  an  acre  for  wheat,  10s.  for  barley,  and  8s. 
for  oats.  But  here  again  the  disproportion  between  the 
agriculturists  and  the  rest  of  the  population  interposes  an 
obstacle.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  such  bonuses  would 
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raise  rents,  and  who  is  there  that  would  support  a  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  38,000  individuals  who  own  an  area 
exceeding  the  whole  cultivated  soil  of  England  and  Wales? 

Hitherto  we  have  assumed  that,  in  this  demand  for 
a  protected  industry,  landloi’ds,  tenants,  and  agricultural 
labourers  make  common  cause.  But  against  the  whole  line 
of  suggestions  which  look  to  some  form  of  protection  as 
the  remedy,  it  is  notorious  that  the  800,000  agricultural 
labourers,  almost  to  a  man,  are  up  in  arms.  If  protection 
is  even  whispered  to  Hodge’s  wife  her  domestic  instincts  are 
instantly  alarmed.  Here  and  there  a  labourer  may  see  that 
constant  employment  and  bread  at  5(Z.  is  better  than  no 
work  and  the  fourpenny  loaf.  But  his  wife  believes  that 
she  knows  better.  The  extra  penny  would  be  the  last  straw 
in  her  endurance,  and  so  Hodge  is  driven  to  the  poll  to 
register  his  vote  against  the  candidate  whose  party  has  been 
cunningly  identified  with  the  reproach  of  dear  bread.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Hodge  is  not  a  quick  or  subtle  reasoner.  But 
he  never  forgets  an  object  lesson.  He  is  told  that  protection 
would  mean  higher  wages.  It  may  be  so  ;  he  has  had  no 
experience.  But  he  well  remembers  that,  in  the  former’s 
piping  times  when  corn  was  high,  his  own  wages  were  lower 
than  they  now  are.  He  is  aware  that  his  wages  have  risen ; 
but  he  knows  that  the  rise  really  consists  in  the  increased 
purchasing  power.  He  doubts  whether  he  is  not  better  off 
as  he  is  now  than  he  would  be  with  a  shilling  a  week  more 
and  bread  a  penny  dearer.  And  he  feels  no  security  that 
the  rise  in  the  money  wages  would  be  permanent.  If  he 
could  be  given  a  lease  of  his  improved  wages,  he  might  be 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  argument.  But  without  protection 
against  the  economic  laws  of  demand  and  supply  which 
regulate  the  labour  market,  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
dear  bread. 

If  the  whole  1,200,000  agriculturists  worked  together  to 
carry  protection,  they  would  be  outnumbered  six  to  one  by  the 
population  whose  interest  it  is  that  bread  should  be  cheap  ; 
but  when  the  demand  really  comes  from  a  body  of  about 
400,000  persons,  the  request  becomes,  in  appearance,  at 
least,  too  palpably  absurd  to  be  entertained.  Protection  is 
a  will-o’-the-wisp  which  will  infallibly  lead  the  agriculturists 
into  the  slough  of  despond.  The  farmer,  who  sleeps  in  his 
empty  cornbin  and  dreams  of  the  return  of  that  golden  era, 
is  potentially  a  ruined  man ;  for  every  man  who  says  that 
bread  and  meat  are  too  cheap  there  are  a  hundred  who  say 
that  both  are  too  dear. 
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If  State  aid  for  the  wholesale  creation  of  a  peasant  pro¬ 
prietary  and  for  the  revival  of  protection  are  either  un¬ 
desirable  or  impossible,  in  what  direction  is  the  distressed 
agriculturist  to  turn  for  relief  ?  Another  remedy  that  has 
been  suggested  is  the  readjustment  of  local  taxation.  Let 
us  examine  the  proposal  and  test  its  value. 

A  good  case  may,  doubtless,  be  made  on  behalf  of  landlords 
for  relief  from  some  portion  of  the  existing  burden  of  local 
taxation.  The  equity  of  their  claim  was,  in  fact,  conceded 
by  the  late  Government  when  they  proposed  their  abortive 
wheel  and  van  tax.  So  long  as  the  community  was  indirectly 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturists,  it  was  reasonable  that 
personalty  should  be  otherwise  relieved  and  that  agricultural 
land  should  bear  a  corresponding  burden  in  the  shape  of 
local  taxation.  While  protective  duties  kept  up  the  price 
of  corn,  and  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  paid  the 
farmer’s  labour  bill,  the  incidence  of  rates  upon  the  land 
maintained  some  sort  of  balance  by  compensating  the  com¬ 
munity  for  the  payment  of  taxes  on  behalf  of  agricultural 
industries ;  but  since  1834  the  Poor  Law  has  been  altered, 
and  since  1848  protection  has  been  abandoned.  The  reasons 
which  justified  the  escape  of  personalty  and  the  incidence 
upon  land  of  the  burden  of  rates  are  at  an  end ;  but  land 
continues  to  bear  the  load,  and  personalty  continues  to 
escape. 

Mr.  Goschen,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  elaborate  report  on 
local  taxation,*  says  that  the  burden  upon  land  was  not 
greater  in  1868  than  it  was  at  various  periods  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years  of  the  century.  This  may  be  so.  But  the  com¬ 
parison,  to  be  just,  must  recognise  the  above  stated  fact — 
namely,  that  in  the  first  forty  years  of  this  century  the  heavy 
rates  on  agricultural  land  were  compensated  by  the  high 
price  of  produce  which  protective  duties  secured  and  by  the 
public  wages  fund  which  the  old  Poor  Law  maintained.  A 
remission  of  local  taxation  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
free  trade  and  a  new  Poor  Law.  Now  that  no  tax  is  levied 
on  the  expenditui’e  of  consumers  for  the  benefit  of  agricul¬ 
turists,  and  now  that  farmers  pay  their  wages  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  it  is  only  fair  that  local  burdens  should  be 
readjusted  or  lightened.  Have  they  been  thus  readjusted  or 
lightened  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  are  enormously  increased. 

New  charges  have  been  thrown  upon  the  land ;  old  means 
of  assistance  withdrawn ;  the  method  of  assessments  scares 
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away  capital  from  agriculture ;  the  old  charges  grow  heavier 
day  by  day.  What  is  the  intimate  connexion  between  land 
and  education  that  throws  upon  the  former  the  expenses  of 
the  latter?  Why  should  brewers  and  coal  merchants  make 
a  profitable  use  of  roads  which,  since  the  abolition  of  turn¬ 
pikes,  they  do  not  assist  to  maintain  ?  Why  should  agricul¬ 
tural  land  be  assessed  at  a  percentage  which  is  double  that 
of  railways  or  mines  ?  Why  should  the  tax  be  levied  on  the 
gross  rental  of  land  while  it  is  only  levied  on  the  net 
income  of  funds,  stocks,  and  shares  ?  Why  should  the 
investor  in  agricultural  improvements  find  himself  assessed 
on  his  improvements  and  on  the  increased  productiveness  of 
his  land  ?  And,  finally,  why  is  it  that  the  old  charges  upon 
land,  whose  weight  was  originally  half  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  the  community  at  large,  have  been  item  by 
item  increased,  when  those  contributions  are  withdrawn,  and 
when  agricultural  land  has  diminished  in  value  ?  It  may  be 
said,  in  answer  to  the  last  question,  that  land  has  enor¬ 
mously  improved  in  value,  and  that  the  difference  between 
the  eight  million  of  rates  raised  in  1841  and  the  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  1891  is  not  disproportionate  to  this  rise  in 
value ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  only  building  land  that  has 
increased  in  value.  Acre  for  acre,  agricultural  land  is 
probably  worth  less  than  it  was  in  1815,  when  the  total 
rates  were  8,000,000L  and  when  the  landed  interests  were 
still  supported  by  protective  duties  and  a  wages  fund. 

The  grievance  of  the  landed  interests  does  not  end 
with  the  heavy  incidence  of  local  taxation.  The  evil  is 
immensely  aggravated  by  bad  administration.  For  con¬ 
veniences  of  collection  the  compound  householder  was 
created,  and  the  change,  thus  introduced  to  save  the  time  of 
collectors,  has  deprived  the  unhappy  ratepayer  of  his  only 
natural  check  on  the  expenditure  of  local  bodies.  Bound 
hand  and  foot,  he  is  delivered  over  to  the  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  of  local  mismanagement  and  extravagance.  He  suffers 
without  prospect  of  redress  from  the  lavish  generosities  of 
democratic  bodies  who  do  not,  in  many  cases,  contribute  to 
the  actual  expenses.  Neither  the  small  householder  nor  the 
cottager  cares  about  the  expenditure  of  the  rates.  They 
benefit  by  the  outlay,  and  its  amount  does  not  affect  their 
pockets.  Consequently,  those  who  are  directly  interested  in 
economy  find  themselves  perpetually  outvoted  by  those  who 
have  escaped  their  liability  by  a  happy  accident  and  do  not 
contribute  to  the  expenses  which  they  accumulate. 

But  though  the  case  for  relief,  on  account  both  of  the 
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amount  of  local  taxation  and  of  its  maladministration, 
may  be  strongly  put,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  relief 
will  be  obtained.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  portion  of  the 
probate  duty  has  been  allocated  in  aid  of  local  taxation  ;  it 
is  also  true  that  there  is  less  succession  duty  to  pay  on  landed 
property.  Both  these  facts  may  be  taken  into  the  fullest 
consideration,  and  yet  landed  property  is,  relatively  to  per¬ 
sonalty,  grossly  overtaxed.  Even  then,  however,  experience 
has  recently  shown  that  once  more  the  numerical  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  the  class  to  be  relieved  is  fatal  to  the  best  founded 
arguments  for  remission  of  local  taxation.  The  interests 
affected  by  the  imposition  of  a  wheel  and  van  tax  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  handful  of  agriculturists.  Any 
proposal  of  remission  is  certain  to  be  received  with  open 
hostility  by  that  considerable  section  of  the  community 
which  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  Mr.  Henry  George’s 
flashy  theories  of  land  nationalisation.  It  would  be  far  more 
congenial  to  the  views  of  these  persons,  and  far  more  in 
accordance  with  the  tendencies  of  modern  legislation,  to 
increase  the  already  heavy  burden  that  is  laid  on  the 
property  of  the  few  ‘  monopolists.’  And,  assuming  that  the 
relief  were  given,  what  would  be  the  effect  ?  The  remission, 
like  the  fall  of  rent,  is  at  the  most  a  palliative ;  it  cannot  be 
a  cure.  If  agricultural  land  were  relieved  by  a  shilling  an 
acre,  the  measure  would  be  wholly  powerless  to  avert  the 
impending  catastrophe.  On  a  three  hundred  acre  farm  it 
might  put  six  pounds  into  the  pocket  of  the  landlord,  six 
pounds  into  the  pocket  of  the  farmer,  and  give  the  labourer 
an  extra  shilling  a  week.  Doubtless  such  an  effect  would  be 
a  happy  one  ;  but  it  would  be  wholly  futile  to  expect  that  a 
remission  of  a  shilling  an  acre  in  local  taxation  would  enable 
farmers  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  in  the  production 
of  corn. 

Yet  another  form  of  State  aid  is  advocated  as  a  cure  for 
agricultural  depression,  and  that  is  the  change  in  our  mone¬ 
tary  system  which  is  known  as  bimetallism.  It  is  contended 
that  the  continuous  fall  in  prices  is  due  to  the  enhanced 
value  of  gold,  and  that  the  balance  would  be  restored  if  this 
country  adopted  a  gold  and  silver  standard  in  the  place  of  a 
single  gold  standard.  The  subject  is  exceedingly  abstruse, 
and  cannot  be  adequately  handled  except  by  financial  ex¬ 
perts.  But  certain  facts  are  true  beyond  dispute. 

In  the  first  place,  there  have  been  five  conspicuous  epochs 
of  agricultural  depression  during  which  marked  disturbances 
of  the  currency  were  also  present.  At  the  beginning  and  at 
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the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  between  the  years  1765-73,  and  during  the 
years  1813-36,  the  disordered  state  of  the  currency  con¬ 
stituted  an  important  factor  in  agricultural  distress.  Again, 
the  most  prosperous  era  for  agriculture,  1854-73,  which  the 
present  century  has  witnessed,  was  literally  a  golden  age, 
because  it  synchronised  with  the  large  influx  of  gold  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  discovery  of  new  gold  fields,  and,  as  a  result,  a 
rapid  rise  in  prices.  The  presence  of  this  factor,  alike  in 
adversity  and  in  prosperity,  suggests  that  the  present  crisis 
may  be  similarly  affected  by  disturbances  in  the  currency. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  obvious  that  any  rise  in  the 
value  of  gold — any  increase,  that  is,  in  its  purchasing  power 
— necessarily  lowers  prices,  just  as  the  influx  of  gold  and  its 
consequent  cheapness  necessarily  raises  prices.  And  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  at  the  present  moment,  gold  has 
risen  in  value,  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  It  has  risen 
absolutely  from  its  comparative  scarcity.  The  evidence 
before  the  Silver  Commission  of  1876  proved  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  gold  was  diminishing,  and  the  same  evidence  was 
given  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Trade  in  1885.  Since 
1873  there  has  been  a  gradual  di*ain  upon  English  stores  of 
gold,  so  that  between  the  years  1877-81  the  exports  of 
English  gold  exceeded  the  imports  by  over  11,000,000/. 
Not  only  was  less  gold  produced,  but  the  financial  condition 
of  other  countries  created  a  larger  demand  for  the  metal. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  years  several  European  nations,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  have  replaced  their  paper  currencies 
by  specie  payments.  During  the  same  period,  also,  Germany 
adopted  the  golden  system  with  a  subsidiary  silver  coinage 
in  the  place  of  the  single  silver  coinage,  and  her  policy  was 
followed  by  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  If  a  gold 
standard  is  to  be  adopted  in  India,  the  scarcity  of  gold  will 
be  yet  further  increased.  And,  owing  to  the  immense  influx 
of  silver,  gold  has  also  risen  in  purchasing  power  relatively. 
This  rise  will,  in  all  probability,  be  yet  further  enhanced  when 
America  throws  her  stores  of  silver  upon  the  market.  The 
absolute  and  relative  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  was  estimated  by  so  great  an  authority  as  Mr.  Giffen 
at  30  to  35  per  cent,  as  long  ago  as  1888. 

There  are,  then,  these  three  features — the  influence  of  the 
rise  of  gold  in  cheapening  produce,  the  presence  of  currency 
disturbances  at  previous  epochs  of  agricultural  prosperity 
and  adversity,  and  the  admitted  increase  at  the  present 
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moment  in  tlie  purchasing  power  of  gold.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  English  farmer  is  injuriously  affected  both  by  the 
famine  of  gold  and  the  glut  of  silver.  In  the  sale  of  his 
own  produce  he  suffers  from  the  scarcity  of  gold ;  in  com¬ 
petition  with  foreign  rivals,  such  as  the  corn  merchants  of 
India  and  the  farmers  of  America,  he  is  handicapped  by  the 
glut  of  silver,  which  enables  those  two  countries  to  specu¬ 
late  in  the  exchange.  Whether  the  English  farmer  does, 
or  does  not,  so  suffer  is  a  point  which  has  hardly  yet  been 
discussed.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  instability 
of  silver  is  a  deplorable  feature  of  modern  commerce,  and 
j  that  any  proposal  which  will  settle  the  silver  market,  provide 

against  sudden  depreciation,  and  check  speculation  in  the 
ore,  would  be  heartily  welcomed. 

So  far  it  is  probable  that  there  is  little  division  of  opinion. 
But  before  seeking  the  remedy  for  the  admitted  effects  of 
any  disturbance  of  the  currency,  there  are  certain  points 
which  must  be  proved.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  shown 
that  bimetallism  will  adjust  the  balance  and  will  restore  the 
former  purchasing  power  of  gold,  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
,  bered,  has  risen  not  only  relatively  to  the  value  of  silvei’, 

j  but  absolutely  from  its  own  increased  scarcity.  Secondly, 

it  must  be  shown  that  the  present  purchasing  power  of  gold 
is  something  more  than  the  restoration  to  the  former  level— 
a  return,  that  is,  to  the  value  which  it  enjoyed  before  the 
influx  of  gold  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  new  mines. 
In  other  words,  it  must  be  decided  whether  gold  was  from 
1851  to  1873  unduly  depreciated,  or  is  now  unduly  appre¬ 
ciated — whether  prices  were  not,  from  1851  to  1873,  inflated, 
and  have  only  now  reverted  to  their  real  values.  And, 
thirdly,  it  must  be  considered  how  far  the  fall  of  prices  is 
'  due  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  how  far  it  is  caused 

by  over-production — how  far,  in  other  words,  the  present 
crisis  is  due  to  scarcity  of  sovereigns,  and  how  far  to  a  glut 
of  produce. 

These  three  points  are  not,  we  confess,  established  to  our 
satisfaction.  Meanwhile  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  any 
■  change  is  eventually  made,  it  will  certainly  not  be  made  for 

.  several  years  to  come ;  that,  if  ever  the  change  of  front  is 

I  made,  it  will  be  made  in  deference,  not  to  the  wishes  of 

!  landlords  and  tenant  farmers,  whose  stake,  though  great,  is 

'  small  in  comparison  with  the  wider  financial  interests  of 

r  commerce  and  manufacture ;  that  on  this  point,  as  on  so  many 

b  others,  th.ere  is  no  means  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the 
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agricultural  labourers,  who  number  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
agricultural  interests.  Bimetallism  is  not  a  cry  to  take  the 
country  by  storm.  It  cannot  be  set  up  as  a  rival  either  to  ‘  the 
‘  land  for  the  people  ’  or  ‘  protection  to  British  interests.’ 
And  while  we  heartily  desire  to  see  the  question  threshed 
out  by  experts,  who  are  not  interested,  as  most  financial 
authorities  in  England  are,  in  the  appreciation  of  gold,  we 
cannot  think  it  prudent  for  agriculturists  to  pin  their  faith 
to  State  aid  in  the  direction  of  a  complete  change  in  the 
currency  laws,  and  to  neglect  for  this,  at  present,  dubious 
boon,  the  fast-fleeting  opportnnity  of  setting  their  house  in 
order  for  themselves,  and  mitigating  by  strenuous  efforts 
every  remediable  evil  of  their  condition. 

It  is  in  fact  to  some  form  of  self-help  that  the  landed 
interests  must  look  for  the  best  prospect  of  relieving  their 
present  distress.  Looking  to  their  numerical  insignificance, 
it  seems  plain  that,  if  they  want  help,  they  must  help  them¬ 
selves.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  justification  of  our 
system  of  land  tenure  that  English  landlords  have  done  for 
themselves  what  in  other  countries  the  State  has  undertaken. 
Their  public  spirit  has  vindicated  their  position.  It  may  still 
do  so,  now  that  they  are  on  their  trial.  If  they  are  disunited 
among  themselves,  their  weakness  will  be  intensified.  In 
union  lies  their  only  hope  of  successfully  resisting  rash  and 
experimental  legislation.  And  the  first  duty  of  agriculturists 
is  to  discover  what  steps  can  be  reasonably  taken  to  strengthen 
the  ties  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  what  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  can  be  done  to  improve  the  exist¬ 
ing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  ? 

The  first  answer,  no  donbt,  would  be  a  further  reduction  of 
rent.  But  rent  means  not  only  the  money  paid  for  the  use 
of  the  land,  but  also  the  interest  on  the  landlord’s  capital, 
which  has  been  sunk  in  the  land.  On  most  of  the  estates  in 
this  country  rents  have  been  adjusted  to  the  fall  of  prices,  and 
no  further  reductions  are  possible,  unless  the  landlord  is  to 
be  deprived  not  only  of  the  whole  profit  of  his  land,  but  also 
of  the  interest  derived  from  his  expended  capital.  Some 
mechanical  mode  of  establishing  a  continuous  balance  between 
rent  and  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  is  a  more  legiti¬ 
mate  demand  than  the  further  reduction  of  rents.  A  sliding 
scale  which  shall  automatically  adjust  rents  to  the  rise  or 
fall  of  prices  might  with  great  advantage  be  more  generally 
adopted.  Such  a  sliding  scale  as  that  which  was  introduced 
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on  Lord  Tollemaclie’s  estates  *  serves  as  an  example  of  our 
meaning.  Difficulties  might  arise  as  to  the  percentages,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  scale  is  less  equitably  adapted  to  falling 
than  to  rising  prices.  But  the  difficulties  would  at  least  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum ;  much  friction  would  be  avoided ; 
and  the  tenant  would  receive  as  a  right  what  he  now  asks  as 
a  favour. 

An  indefeasible  right  should  also  be  secured  to  tenants 
in  any  improvements  which  they  have  effected  upon  their 
farms.  To  give  this  right  has  been  the  object  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Holdings  Acts.  But  the  object  has  been  half¬ 
heartedly  pursued.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875  were 
optional,  and  those  of  1883,  though  compulsory,  ai’e  cumber¬ 
some  and  inadequate.  Agricultural  improvements  may  be 
classified  under  three  heads.  First,  there  are  those  permanent 
improvements  which  are  effected  by  landlords,  on  which  no 
question  arises.  Secondly,  there  is  the  increased  fertility  of 
the  soil  which  is  produced  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  and 
which  is  of  a  temporary  nature  and  quickly  exhausted. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  effect  of  skilful  farming,  which  lasts  for 
several  years,  but  is  also  capable  of  exhaustion.  It  is  on  these 
two  last  heads,  and  especially  on  the  third,  that  difficulties 
arise.  To  secure  to  tenants  the  full  benefit  of  their  improve¬ 
ments,  to  give  them  greater  security  for  their  outlay,  and  to 
protect  them  against  the  alternative  of  a  notice  to  quit  or  an 
increased  rent,  several  proposals  have  been  made.  The  most 
important  is  that  which  recognises  a  dual  ownership  in  the 
land.  Tenant  right,  thus  interpreted,  carries  with  it  the 
three  F’s — fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rents,  and  freedom  of  sale — 
and  places  the  tenantry  under  the  tutelage  of  a  Land  Court. 
But  it  is  probable  that  never  in  the  history  of  English  farm¬ 
ing  was  such  a  proposal  more  dangerous  or  less  required 
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than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  dangerous,  because  to  make  such 
a  demand  is  to  divide  two  classes  whose  interests  are  in¬ 
separably  united,  and  to  divide  them  at  a  moment  when  their 
friendly  union  is  their  only  chance  of  survival.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary,  because  nine  tenants  out  of  every  ten  have  more 
fixity  of  tenure  than  they  want  :  land  competes  for  tenants, 
not  tenants  for  land ;  and  every  farmer  can  drive  his  own 
bargain.  Dual  ownership  is  not  justified  by  the  history  of 
English  farming,  and  the  intervention  of  a  Land  Court 
between  Irish  landlords  and  tenants  has  not  contributed  to 
the  prosperity  of  either  class.  And  to  the  principle  of  open 
sale  in  the  market,  apart  from  the  question  of  dual  owner¬ 
ship,  there  is  one  fatal  objection.  The  incoming  tenant  buys 
up  the  improvements  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  therefore 
enters  upon  the  farm  with  his  own  capital  exhausted  or  re¬ 
duced.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  wiser  to  adhere  to  the  principle, 
and  improve  the  details,  of  the  existing  law  of  agricultural 
holdings  than  to  take  refuge  in  an  experiment  which  in 
another  part  of  the  country  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  success. 
The  value  of  any  additions  to  the  letting  value  of  land  made 
by  the  skill  and  capital  of  tenants  should  be  estimated — if 
necessary  by  a  body  of  experts  and  arbitrators — and  the 
value  of  the  improvements  capitalised  at  seven  years’  pur¬ 
chase.  If  the  tenant  who  has  made  the  additions  remains 
on  the  farm,  the  capitalised  sum  should  be  deducted  from  the 
increased  rent  over  a  period  of  seven  years.  If  he  is  an  out¬ 
going  tenant,  it  should  be  paid  to  him  by  the  landlord,  and 
the  rent  proportionately  raised  for  the  incomer.  Whatever 
demands  tenant  farmers  may  make  of  the  State,  they  must 
remember  that  the  tendencies  of  modern  legislation  threaten 
their  very  existence  even  more  directly  than  they  menace 
the  existence  of  landlords.  A  Land  Court  is  more  likely  to 
be  erected  for  peasants,  than  it  is  for  tenant  farmers  who 
occupy  large  holdings. 

Other  points  in  which  the  business  relations  between 
landlords  and  tenants  might  be  improved  are  the  law  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  the  equal  division  of  rates  between  owners  and 
occupiers.  The  effect  of  the  existing  law  of  distraint  is  to 
bring  men  into  competition  for  farms  who  have  not  the 
requisite  capital  for  the  undertaking,  and  to  tempt  landlords 
to  accept  a  higher  bid  for  their  land  than  they  know  the 
tenant  can  afford  to  pay.  The  equal  division  of  rates  between 
owner  and  occupier  is  a  reform  which  has  been  long  before 
the  country.  More  than  twelve  years  ago  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  Commission  recommended  it,  and  the  measure  is 
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more  necessary  now,  when  every  cash  payment  by  the  farmer 
means  a  sale  of  his  produce  at  ruinous  prices,  and  when  the 
county  councils  are  already  in  operation,  and  village  councils 
threaten  to  follow,  and  when  the  expenditure  of  local  bodies 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

If  the  existing  business  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  were  modified  in  these  respects,  if  rents  were  without 
exception  fairly  readjusted  to  meet  the  times,  if  full  security 
for  their  outlay  on  improvements  were  afforded  to  tenants, 
if  the  law  of  distress  were  so  far  modified  as  not  to  be  the 
instrument  of  unfair  competition,  and  if  rates  were  equally 
divided  between  owners  and  occupiers,  there  ought  not  to  be 
the  slightest  vestige  of  antagonism  between  the  two  classes. 
They  are  already  united  by  community  of  interest  and  the 
presence  of  a  common  peril.  Such  changes  as  those  sug¬ 
gested  would  transform  business  relations  into  hearty  co¬ 
operation. 

We  do  not  propose  to  offer  advice  to  farmers  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  their  business.  Our  concern  is  rather  with  the 
framework  of  their  industry.  Continued  falls  in  prices  crush 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  out  of  agriculturists.  But  these  are 
not  the  times  when  farmers  can  afford  to  sit  tightly  to 
routine.  It  is  in  corn-growing  districts  that  the  distress  is 
most  severely  felt,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  the 
eastern  counties,  where  the  blow  has  fallen  the  heaviest, 
more  advantage  might  be  taken  of  mixed  farming  on  the 
French  system,  and  that  the  making  of  cheese  and  butter, 
and  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle,  might  be,  there  as 
well  as  abroad,  extensively  practised  on  light  arable  soils. 
Markets  and  not  soils  ought  to  determine  the  question  of 
produce  under  the  improved  conditions  of  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  science.  Some  of  the  best  foreign  butter  is  produced 
not  from  pastui’e-fed  cattle,  but  from  the  yield  of  tares, 
clovers,  roots,  and  rye.  If  the  soil  is  too  light  for  per¬ 
manent  grass,  varied  fiirming  pays,  and  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  butter,  milk, 
and  pork,  in  the  production  of  which  lies  the  best  hope  of 
British  farmers. 

Every  practical  change  in  farming  that  can  be  suggested 
for  depression  is  necessarily  local  in  its  application,  and 
space  permits  us  only  to  deal  in  generalities.  As  things  now 
stand,  landlords  and  tenants  may  be,  and,  we  believe,  are, 
united  ;  but  the  agricultural  labourers  stand  aloof  if  they  do 
not  declare  open  hostility.  What  can  be  done  to  enlist  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  on  the  side  of  owners  and  occupiers  ? 
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What  prospect  can  be  offered  to  them  which  will  weigh  in 
the  balance  against  the  proposed  creation  of  a  peasant 
proprietary  ? 

The  attitude  of  hostility  towards  farmers  and  landlords 
which  the  labourer  has  assumed,  and  which  was  expressed 
by  his  votes  at  the  recent  elections,  and  through  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  recent  Conference,  is  one  of  the  principal 
dangers  of  the  present  crisis.  The  votes  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  are  double  as  many  as  those  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  put  together,  and  they  are,  therefore,  more  certain 
to  make  their  voices  heard  and  to  have  their  claims  satisfied. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  what  the  agricultural  labourer 
wants  is  to  acquire  an  independent  position  on  the  soil 
either  as  a  peasant  owner  or  as  a  peasant  occupier.  He  is 
tired  of  being  always  a  servant;  he  wishes  to  be  if  not  an 
employer  of  labour,  at  least  master  of  his  own.  Until  his 
wishes  are  to  some  extent  satisfied,  he  will  remain  discon¬ 
tented,  rebellious  against  the  existing  system  of  land  tenure, 
and  prepared  at  any  moment  to  vote  for  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  ownership  and  occupation  of  the  soil. 

If  there  were  no  arguments  for  change  besides  the  un¬ 
founded  discontent  of  the  labourer,  we  should  be  the  last  to 
advocate  any  concession  to  his  demands.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  every  peasant  owner  or  peasant  occupier  who  acquires 
an  agricultural  holding  is  at  once  attracted  by  the  magnetic 
influence  of  self-interest  to  the  cause  of  the  landlords  and 
tenant  farmers.  He  becomes  one  of  their  class  and  one  with 
their  interests.  In  the  second  place,  every  peasant  owner  or 
peasant  occupier  weakens  the  case  for  subversive  changes  in 
our  present  system,  because  the  fact  of  his  existence  demon¬ 
strates  that  our  land  laws  and  tenures  are  not  so  inelastic  as 
to  be  incapable  of  adaptation  to  new  requirements.  In  the 
third  place,  there  is  a  definite  prospect  that  small  holdings 
may  be  made  to  pay  where  large  farms  cannot  be  worked 
with  profit.  In  the  fourth  place,  peasant  holdings  offer  him 
a  ladder  in  the  social  scale,  and  relieve  the  dreary  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  his  lot.  And,  lastly,  the  acquisition  of  some  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  in  the  soil  would  give  him  some  definite 
stake  in  the  country  and  give  fresh  stability  to  settled 
government.  To  multiply  peasant  holdings  is  at  once  to 
strengthen  the  landed  interests  in  the  very  point  of  numbers 
where  they  are  most  susceptible  to  attack  and  most  incapable 
of  resistance ;  to  checkmate  the  determined  move  which  is 
made  for  the  subversion  of  the  present  system  of  tenures ; 
to  vary  the  farming  industries  which  have  been  too  much 
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confined  to  one  single  branch ;  to  open  up  fields  of  profitable 
enterprise  which  the  large  farmer  almost  necessarily  neglects. 

Co-operative  farms  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  shape 
which  small  farming  should  assume.  Jack  is  as  good  as  his 
master,  and  one  idler  drags  down  the  rest.  Neither  do  we 
think — at  least,  in  the  first  instance — that  peasant  freeholds 
are  the  most  desirable  form  for  the  change  to  take,  although 
the  new  Small  Holdings  Act  contemplates  their  creation. 
To  buy  his  holding  the  peasant  must  in  some  way  or  other 
borrow  money,  and  the  charge  will  weigh  him  down,  while 
in  bad  seasons  he  has  no  one  to  fall  back  upon  except  the 
money-lender.  It  is  rather  to  peasant  tenancies,  with  their 
wide  scope  of  varieties,  that  we  look  forward  with  the 
greatest  hope. 

What  are  the  peasant  tenants  to  produce  ?  The  answer 
is  easy.  A  sum  of  thirty-five  millions  sterling  is  annually 
paid  to  foreigners  for  such  articles  as  bacon  and  hams, 
pork,  poultry,  rabbits,  lard,  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes, 
apples.  These  are  exactly  the  commodities  which  small 
tenants  might  produce  at  a  profit,  and  in  the  production  of 
which  their  contiguity  to  the  home  market  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  Many  of  the  articles  enumerated  above 
are  of  that  perishable  nature  which  gives  home  producers 
the  natural  monopoly  of  distance.  It  would  probably  be 
universally  admitted  that  peasant  holdings  might  be  made 
to  pay  when  occupied  by  men  who  make  no  outlay  on  wages, 
who  exercise  an  unfiagging  vigilance  and  an  untiring 
industry,  and  who  are  lavish  only  of  their  labour  and  sparing 
of  everything  but  themselves.  If  English  agriculturists  are 
forced  to  discard  the  steam  plough,  they  may  yet  learn  to 
make  spades  trumps. 

A  practical  dilBficulty  in  the  creation  of  peasant  tenancies 
is  the  initial  outlay  required  for  the  necessary  buildings  of  a 
twenty  acre  farm.  But  the  requirements  of  smallholdings 
are  simple  and  need  not  be  expensive.  Suitable  farm  build¬ 
ings,  exclusive  of  the  dwelling,  can  be  erected  for  between 
thirty  and  forty  pounds.  If  necessary,  the  precedent  of 
Ireland  might  be  followed,  and  money  advanced  from  State 
funds.  Or  the  Prussian  land  banks  might  be  imitated  in 
this  country.  Or,  hating  as  we  do  the  idea  of  State  inter¬ 
ference  with  English  agriculture,  it  might  be  provided  by  the 
landlords  themselves  under  some  such  system  as  that  of  the 
Causes  de  Credit  Raffeisen.  This  system,  which  was  originated 
by  M.  Raffeisen,  of  Neuwied-am-Rhein,  has  proved  successful 
wherever  it  has  been  tried.  Societies  of  landlords  form 
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syndicates,  and  issue  3  per  cent,  bonds  upon  the  security  of 
their  land.  The  money  thus  raised  is  advanced  to  farmers 
for  their  buildings  and  their  stock  at  easy  rates  from  3^  to 
4  per  cent. 

Peasant  tenancies,  thus  provided  by  landlords,  are,  in  our 
opinion,  less  experimental  than  peasant  proprietaries  under 
the  patronage  of  the  State.  If  landlords  and  tenants  can 
unite  more  closely  together,  the  increased  friendliness  of 
their  relations  will  bo  a  gain.  But  unless  they  can  not 
only  mitigate  the  hostility  of  agricultural  labourers,  and 
by  natural  means  bind  to  their  side  by  the  strong  tie  of 
community  of  interests  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  we  regard  their  union  as  practi¬ 
cally  powerless.  It  is  only  when  more  closely  united, 
and  at  the  same  time  increased  in  numbers,  that  they 
can  hope  successfully  to  defy  the  divisions  and  antagonisms 
which  threaten  to  subvert  the  existing  system  and  to 
make  their  voices  really  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  State. 
The  landed  interests,  if  consolidated  as  we  have  indicated, 
and  organised  as  a  political  foi’ce,  might  exercise  a  political 
influence  which,  divided  as  they  now  are,  they  are  far  from 
possessing.  Nor  need  the  organisation  be  only,  or  indeed 
mainly,  political.  It  should  be  commercial  also.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  union  should  establish  branches  in  every  town  for 
the  sale  of  all  farming  produce,  and  thus  bring  the  producer 
into  direct  communication  with  the  consumer. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said.  The  key  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation,  so  far  as  the  demand  for  State  interference  is 
concerned,  lies  in  the  numerical  insignificance  of  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil.  State  interference  is  far  more  likely  to  subvert 
than  to  maintain  the  present  system.  Protection  is  less 
likely  to  be  granted  as  a  boon  to  landlords  and  tenants  than 
the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  aS  a  boon  to  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers.  If  landlords  and  farmers  could  only  clear 
their  eyes  of  the  dust  of  protection,  they  would  see  the 
danger  as  clearly  as  those  who  stand  aside  from  that  agita¬ 
tion.  To  invoke  State  aid  is  dangerous,  as  well  as  useless. 
In  the  union  of  the  three  capitalists  who  are  now  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  lies  the  path  of  safety.  How  to 
secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is 
the  pressing  problem.  But  we  cannot  conceal  our  forebodings 
that  if  landlords  do  not  use  their  opportunity  to  secure  that 
co-operation,  the  State  will  intervene  from  a  dii’ection  which 
is  diametrically  antagonistic  to  the  present  landed  interests. 
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Art.  X. — Twenty-five  Years  in  the  Secret  Service  :  the  Recol¬ 
lections  of  a  Spy.  By  Major  Henri  Le  Caron.  London : 

1892. 

Tt  has  been  for  many  generations  the  boast  of  British 
politics,  that  under  our  constitutional  system  political 
changes,  however  extreme,  may  be  sought  by  the  employment 
of  what  are  known  as  ‘  constitutional  means.’  If  an  op¬ 
pression  or  an  injustice,  a  wrong  or  a  grievance,  exists,  every 
opportunity  is  aflForded  by  our  Constitution  for  its  exposure, 
and,  if  possible,  for  its  redress.  British  citizens  had  thus 
until  recently  grown  up  in  the  belief  that,  though  in  some 
countries,  and  in  an  earlier  period  of  our  own  history,  it  was 
possible  to  palliate,  or  to  excuse,  or  even  to  justify,  the 
commission  of  acts  of  violence  in  the  pursuit  of  political 
ends,  here  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  existed  no  valid  reasons  to  diminish  the  guilt  of  those 
who  had  recourse  to  the  methods  and  the  tactics  natural  to 
the  political  conspirator. 

The  great  change  brought  into  our  political  controversy 
by  the  late  Mr.  Parnell  has  hardly  yet  received  sufficient 
attention.  To  the  country  Mr.  Parnell  appeared  to  be  an 
active  member  of  Parliament,  the  leader  of  a  small  party 
below  the  gangway.  His  object  was,  indeed,  virtually  to 
repeal  the  Union,  an  end  deemed  inadmissible  hy  all  British 
statesmen  ;  but  no  one  questioned  his  right  to  advocate  that 
policy  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  and  to  persuade,  if  he 
could,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  and  the  expediency  of  the  ends  he  sought.  But  Mr. 
Parnell  was  not  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  men  who, 
having  been  in  their  earlier  days  reckoned  extreme  politi¬ 
cians,  have  at  last,  by  force  of  character  and  ability,  won 
from  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  the  country  the 
respect  and  confidence  which  gave  them  power.  Our  free 
institutions  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  popular 
demagogue.  We  have  seen  again  and  again  the  sobering 
effect  of  responsibility  and  of  established  position  upon  the 
noisiest  of  agitators.  But  it  was  not  as  an  agitator  that 
Mr.  Parnell  won  power.  For  the  first  time  in  our  modern 
history,  we  find  working  together  in  the  closest  alliance  a 
parliamentary  party  and  a  treasonable  conspiracy.  Mr. 
Parnell  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  wielded  greater 
power  in  Parliament  than  many  British  statesmen.  Yet  it 
was  in  truth  quite  as  much  to  his  career  as  a  conspirator  as 
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to  any  qualities  of  statesmanship  that  his  position  in  and 
after  the  year  1886  was  due.  The  language  of  Mr.  John 
Bright  at  the  end  of  1887  was  justified  at  the  time,  and  has 
since  been  proved  up  to  the  hilt : — 

‘  Mr.  Parnell’s  right  hand  clasps  the  hand  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  the  other  he  maintains  a  fraternal 
greeting  with  the  gang  in  New  York,  by  whom  outrage  and  murder 
Avere  and  are  deemed  patriotism  in  Ireland,  and  Avho  collect  the  funds 
out  of  which  more  than  half  the  Irish  parly  in  the  Parliament  at  West¬ 
minster  receive  their  weekly  and  monthly  pay  to  insult  the  Speaker, 
and  to  make  useful  legislation  impossible.’ 

These  remarks  suggest  themselves  after  the  perusal  of  the 
singularly  interesting  volume  the  title  of  which  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Apart,  however,  from  the  importance 
attaching  to  the  account  Le  Caron  is  able  to  give  of  the 
doings  and  projects  of  as  monstrous  and  wicked  a  con¬ 
spiracy  as  ever  existed,  the  tale  of  his  own  life  is  a  very 
curious  one. 

Henri  Le  Caron,  whose  real  name  is  Thomas  Beach,  Avas 
born  at  Colchester  in  1841,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  youth  appear  to  have  been  hardly  such  as  would  make 
especially  congenial  to  him  a  life  of  constant  adventure  and 
danger.  To  the  teetotal  rearing  he  received  from  his  parents 
he  is  duly  grateful,  attributing  to  it  some  of  the  successes  of 
his  later  life  ‘  in  keeping  clear  of  danger  thi'ough  intoxica- 
‘  tion  when  almost  all  of  those  with  Avhom  he  dealt  were 
‘  victims  to  it.’  Apprenticed  to  a  Quaker  draper  in  his 
native  town  for  seven  years,  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  was 
quite  sufficient  to  conA'ince  him  and  his  employers  also  that 
he  had  no  special  call  to  that  vocation,  and  by  mutual 
arrangement  he  found  himself  early  in  the  year  1857  ‘  free 
‘  once  more.’  Three  times  in  the  course  of  his  boyhood  he 
ran  away.  Before  he  was  sixteen  he  was  in  London,  subse¬ 
quently  making  his  way  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  ‘  always  in 
‘  search  of  change,  though  everywhere  doing  Avell.’  This 
restless  spirit  led  him  to  France  and  to  Paris,  where  he 
knew  not  a  soul,  and  where  he  was  soon  in  a  fair  Avay 
rapidly  to  exhaust  his  little  stock  of  money.  Straying  by 
chance  one  Sunday  into  the  English  church  in  the  Rue 
d’Aguesseau,  his  heartiness  in  the  service  and  the  singing 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  member  of  the  congregation,  who 
not  only  helped  him  with  an  immediate  loan  of  money,  but 
got  him  into  the  Church  choir,  and  before  the  week  was 
pat  had  found  him  a  permanent  situation.  His  time  ip 
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Paris  appears  to  have  been  the  most  settled  and  the  quietest 
of  his  life. 

‘  And  80  the  weeks  came  and  went  without  discovering  any  change 
in  my  position,  till  an  unlooked-for  incident  once  more  brought  the  wild 
mad  thirst  for  change  and  excitement  back  to  me,  and  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  my  quiet  life.  On  Af)ril  9,  1861,  the  shot  was  fired  at  Fort 
Sumter  which  inaugurated  the  War  of  Kebellion  of  the  United 
States.  Tliat  shot  echoed  all  over  the  world,  but  in  no  place  was  the 
effect  more  keenly  marked  than  in  the  American  colony  in  Paris, 
which  even  in  these  early  days  was  a  very  numerous  one.’ 


The  young  teetotaller,  the  Quaker’s  apprentice,  the  choir 
boy  of  Colchester  and  the  Rue  d’Aguesseau,  had  now  become 
a  prosperous  tradesman  in  Paris  ;  but  the  war  excitement 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  at  last,  ‘  throwing  care  and  dis- 
‘  cretion  to  the  winds,  he  took  the  plunge  and  embarked  in 
‘  the  “  Great  Eastern  ”  on  her  first  voyage  to  New  York.’ 

Beach  was  in  search  of  adventure.  He  had  no  thought 
of  permanently  residing  in  America.  His  name  of  Le  Caron, 
and  the  passing  himself  off  as  a  Frenchman,  were  expedients 
adopted  partly  to  save  his  parents  anxiety  on  account  of 
their  son’s  position,  and  partly  out  of  mere  joke.  Enlisting 
for  three  months,  the  period  in  which,  at  first,  the  Northerners 
supposed  the  rebellion  could  easily  be  suppressed,  he  served 
throughout  the  whole  war,  and  took  part  in  many  of  the 
bloodiest  engagements  of  that  sanguinary  strife. 

On  one  occasion,  when  in  command  of  a  troop  of  thirty  horse 
engaged  upon  scouting  duty  in  Tennessee,  he  and  the  greater 
number  of  his  men  were  surprised  and  taken  prisoners  by  a 
band  of  Confederate  soldiers.  They  were  to  owe  their 
liberty,  perhaps  even  their  lives,  to  the  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  of  the  daughter  of  the  house  where  they  were 
being  entertained.  We  give  the  story  in  Le  Caron’s  own 
words ; — 


‘  A  large  log  smoke  house  was  improvised  for  a  prison,  and  in  this 
my  comrades  and  myself  were  placed,  tortured  with  indignation  and 
with  hunger,  as  the  riotous  sounds  which  followed  proclaimed  to  us 
that  our  captors  were  partaking  of  the  supper  which  had  been 
originally  intended  for  ourselves.  Our  position  altogether  was  any- 
thing  but  a  happy  one.  Death  was  very  near.  Irregular  troops  like 
those  with  whom  we  had  to  deal  seldom  gave  quarter.  If  we  escaped 
immediate  death,  it  would  be  only  to  be  brought  within  the  Southern 
line  to  be  condemned  to  a  living  death  in  prison. 

‘We  eat  and  pondered;  and  as  the  probabilities  of  the  future 
loomed  heavily  and  darkly  before  tis,  the  sounds  of  revelry  in  the 
adjoining  house  gradually  died  away.  Our  captors,  filled  with  the 
good  things  provided  for  us,  gradually  dropped  to  sleep,  and  soon  nothing 
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was  heard  but  the  measured  movement  and  breathing  of  the  guard 
stationed  at  the  door.  In  a  little  time,  however,  there  was  perfect 
silence ;  and  our  watchful  ears  detected  the  absence  of  our  sentry’s 
person.  Curious,  but  silent,  we  anxiously  waited,  and  soon  heard  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bolt  by  some  unknown  hand.  Opening  the  door, 
we  found  the  pathway  clear.  My  brave  Tennessee  girl,  finding  the 
band  of  irregulars  all  steeped  in  heavy  slumber,  had  decoyed  our 
guard  away  on  pretence  of  his  obtaining  supper,  and,  returning,  had  un¬ 
bolted  our  prison  house,  prepared  to  face  the  consequences  when  the 
sleeping  ruffians  awoke.  Through  her  action  our  safety  was  assured, 
and  after  walking  fifteen  miles  we  reached  camp  in  the  morning  to 
join  our  comrades,  who  had  given  us  up  for  lost.’ 

A  year  and  a  half  afterwards  Le  Caron  again  met  his 
gallant  rescuer,  and  she  became  his  wife. 

‘  She  is  the  principal  legacy  left;  me  of  those  old  campaigning  days 
of  mine — as  bonny  a  wife  and  as  sympathetic  and  valuable  a  helpmate 
as  ever  husband  was  blessed  with  in  this  world.  Many  years  have 
gone  by  since  wo  first  met  in  Tennessee,  when  she,  a  bright-eyed 
daring  horsewoman,  and  I,  a  happy-go-lucky  cavalry  officer,  scampered 
the  plains  together  in  pleasant  company.  Little  thought  either  of  us 
then  of  the  future  that  was  in  store.  Yet  when  these  years  came,  and 
with  them  the  anxious  moments,  the  uncertain  intervals,  and  the 
perilous  hours,  none  was  more  bravo,  more  sympathetic  than  she. 
Carrying  the  secret  of  my  life  close  locked  up  in  that  courageous  heart 
of  hers,  helping  me  when  need  be,  silent  when  nought  could  be  done, 
she  proved  as  faithful  an  ally  and  as  perfect  a  foil  as  ever  man '•placed 
like  me  could  have  been  given  by  heaven.  A  look,  a  gasp,  a 
frightened  movement,  an  uncertain  turn  might  have  betrayed  me,  and 
all  would  have  been  lost ;  a  jealous  action,  a  curious  impulse,  and  she 
might  have  wrecked  my  life ;  a  letter  misplaced,  a  drawer  left  open,  a 
communication  miscarried,  and  my  end  was  certain.  But  those  things 
were  not  to  bo.  Brave,  affectionate,  and  fearless,  frequently  beseech¬ 
ing  me  to  end  this  terrible  career,  in  which  each  moment  of  the 
coming  hours  was  charged  with  danger,  if  not  death,  she  tended  her 
family  lovingly,  and  faced  the  world  with  a  countenance  which  gave 
no  sign,  but  a  caution  which  never  slumbered.’  (P.  19.) 

When  at  length  the  armies  of  the  North  prevailed,  Le 
Caron  had  attained  the  rank  of  major.  With  wife  and  family 
he  settled  down  at  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  little  dreaming, 
doubtless,  of  the  business  to  which  he  was  about  so  soon  to 
devote  the  coming  years  of  his  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War  there  were  cast 
upon  the  world  many  thousands  of  disaffected  Irishmen, 
who,  trained  to  arms  by  years  of  service  in  the  field,  now 
hoped  to  find  fresh  scope  for  their  energies  in  establishing 
the  independence  of  Ireland  and  in  wreaking  their  vengeance 
on  the  detested  British  nation.  Amongst  Le  Caron’s  old 
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companions  in  arms  was  ‘  General  ’  O’Niel,  a  man  who  had 
served  as  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  coloured  infantry,  and 
who  had,  like  Le  Caron,  on  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
settled  in  business  in  Nashville.  The  attempt  at  a  rising  in 
Ireland,  organised  by  Irish  and  American  Fenians  in  1865, 
under  the  direction  of  the  notorious  Stephens,  had  com¬ 
pletely  failed,  and  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  in  America, 
dissatisfied  with  their  want  of  success,  became  divided  into 
two  hostile  sections,  of  which  one,  including  the  majority, 
led  by  Colonel  Eoberts,  repudiated  Stephens  altogether,  and 
declared  its  belief  that  ‘  no  direct  invasion  or  armed  insur- 
‘  rection  in  Ireland  would  ever  be  successful  in  establishing 
‘  an  Irish  Eepublic  upon  Irish  soil,  and  setting  her  once 
‘  more  in  her  proper  place  as  a  nation  amongst  the  nations 
‘  of  the  earth  ’  (p.  26).  To  these  men  the  invasion  of  Canada 
appeared  to  be  the  project  which  afforded  the  best  prospect 
of  inflicting  injury  upon  British  power.  The  preparations 
were  carried  on  with  scarcely  a  pretence  of  concealment. 
Arms  and  ammunition  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  rounds 
were  purchased  from  the  United  States  Government,  and 
collected  at  different  points  along  the  Canadian  frontier; 
thousands  of  men  were  regularly  embodied  and  drilled; 
money  appears  to  have  been  abundant,  much  of  it  being 
raised  by  the  issue  of  Fenian  bonds  (a  facsimile  of  one  of 
these  is  given)  for  twenty  dollars  each  to  credulous  patriots, 
whereby  the  Irish  Eepublic,  in  exchange  for  cash  down, 
bound  itself  to  repay  the  same  sum  with  interest.  ‘  Very 
‘  many  of  the  persons  displaying  this  credulity  were  Irish 
‘  girls  in  service  in  the  States,  and  thus  came  into  vogue  the 
‘  sneering  reference  to  the  agitation  being  financed  by  the 
‘  servant  girls  of  New  York.’ 

As  an  intimate  friend  of  O’Niel,  Le  Caron  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  of  the  details  of  the  plot,  which  so  little 
pains  were  taken  to  conceal.  As  an  Englishman  he  loved 
his  country,  and  he  determined,  if  he  could,  to  thwart  the 
designs  of  her  enemies.  It  was,  however,  at  first  merely  by 
way  of  giving  startling  news  that  in  his  letters  to  his  father 
at  Colchester  he  mentioned  the  information  which  was 
almost  daily  reaching  his  ears.  Without  his  son’s  know¬ 
ledge,  the  father,  startled  at  the  news  that  he  received,  laid 
the  letters  before  Mr.  Gurdon  Eebow,  the  member  for  the 
borough,  who  in  his  turn,  no  less  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  these  communications,  disclosed  their  tenor 
to  the  Home  Secretary.  At  the  request  of  the  latter,  it  was 
ultimately  arranged  that  Le  Caron  should  transmit  to  his 
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father,  and  through  him  to  the  Government,  every  detail  as 
to  the  contemplated  invasion  of  Canada  with  which  he  could 
make  himself  acquainted.  Henceforward,  therefore,  the 
story  which  Le  Caron  has  published  is  accurately  described 
as  ‘The  Recollections  of  a  Spy.’  In  1867  Le  Caron  visited 
his  parents  at  Colchester,  was  introduced  by  his  father  to 
Mr.  Gurdon  Rebow,  and  was  by  the  latter  put  into  personal 
relations  with  certain  officials  of  the  Government.  The 
meeting  took  place  at  No.  50  Harley  Street,  and  then  and 
there 

‘the  proposition  was  made  that  I  should  bfcome  a  paid  agent  of 
the  Government,  and  that  on  my  return  to  the  United  States  I  should 
ally  myself  to  the  Fenian  organisation,  in  order  to  play  the  role  of  spy 
in  the  rebel  ranks.  I  knew  that  this  proposal  was  coming.  I  had 
thought  over  the  whole  matter  carefully,  and  I  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  I  would  consent,  which  I  did.  My  adventurous  nature 
prompted  me  to  sympathy  with  the  idea ;  my  British  instincts  made 
me  a  willing  worker  from  a  sense  of  right,  and  my  past  success  pro¬ 
mised  good  things  for  the  future.’  (P.  38.) 

In  tbe  ‘Edinburgh  Review’  of  July  last  an  account  is 
given*  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick  into 
‘  secret  service  ’  in  the  days  of  Pitt.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  almost  every  Irish  conspiracy  some  one  at  least  among 
the  leading  conspirators  has  been  regularly  trading  with 
the  Government  of  the  day  in  supplying  them  with  full 
information  of  the  plans  of  his  associates.  It  is  astonishing 
with  what  success  time  after  time  the  part  of  spy  and 
informer  has  been  played  in  Ireland  by  the  professed  patriot. 
Father  O’Leary,  Turner,  and  McNally  not  only  enjoyed 
throughout  their  lives  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
the  friends  whom  they  were  betraying ;  they  have  received 
since  their  deaths  the  admiration  of  a  ‘  patriotic  ’  posterity. 
McNally,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  bar¬ 
risters  of  the  day,  the  colleague  of  Curran,  Ponsonby,  and 
Emmet,  and  with  them  constituted  the  leading  strength  of 
Irish  Liberalism.  The  able  and  trusted  counsel  who  de¬ 
fended  the  victims  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  who  defended 
Robert  Emmet  and  other  rebels  five  years  later,  who,  as  an 
honoured  patriot,  had  received  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  City  of 
Dublin,  who,  ‘  having  on  his  deathbed  been  received  into  the 
‘  Church  of  Rome,  acquired  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  super- 
‘  added  to  his  reputation  for  patriotism,  which  survives  to 
‘  the  present  day,’  is  now  known  to  have  been  from  the 
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year  1794,  if  not  earlier,  to  his  death  regularly  supply¬ 
ing  the  Government  with  information,  even  telling  them 
I  beforehand  of  the  line  of  defence  contemplated  by  his 

clients.  The  Government  archives  still  contain  some  of 
McNally’s  briefs,  annotated  with  his  own  hand.* 

>  Blacker  treachery  than  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
ceive.  Le  Caron’s  action  was  of  a  different  character.  He 

I  is  an  Englishman,  the  enemy  of  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

His  first  adoption  of  the  part  of  spy  was  due  to  his  desire 
to  prevent  bloodshed,  to  hinder  the  carrying  into  the  peaceful 
_  province  of  Canada  the  calamity  and  the  horrors  of  war. 

f  His  service  was  at  first  unrewarded.  His  claim  is  to  rank 

with  the  military  spy,  who,  taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  enters 
the  enemy’s  lines  to  procure  information  important  to  the 
r  success,  perhaps  essential  even  to  the  very  existence,  of  his 

^  comrades  in  arms.  We  have  here  no  instance  of  the  Irish 

,  patriot  who  has  ‘  turned  traitor  ’  for  hire,  who  sacrifices  the 

cause  to  which  he  is  attached  in  order  to  reap  rich  rewards 
for  himself.  ‘  The  Spy  ’  of  Fenimore  Cooper’s  tale  claimed 
in  its  day  no  cold  approval  for  the  useful,  though  despised, 

1  business  of  a  detective.  He  drew  out  the  admiring  sym- 

>  pathy  of  a  generation  of  novel  readers  for  the  devotion  with 
which  he  sacrificed  his  reputation  and  risked  his  life  for  the 
sake  of  serving  his  country. 

Le  Caron  makes  upon  his  readers  a  similar  claim.  In  his 
introduction  he  assures  us  of  ‘  the  absolute  trustworthiness  ’ 
of  his  tale. 

‘  This,’  he  says,  ‘  may  seem  strange  language  coming  from  one  who, 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  played  a  double  part,  and  who 
to-day  is  not  one  whit  ashamed  of  any  single  act  done  in  that  capacity. 
Men’s  lives  are,  however,  not  to  be  judged  by  the  outward  show  and 
the  visible  suggestion,  but  rather  by  the  inward  sentiments  and 
promptings  which  accept  conscience  at  once  as  the  inspirer  of  action 
and  arbiter  of  fate.  It  is  hard,  I  know,  to  expect  people  in  this  cold 
prosaic  age  of  ours  to  fully  understand  how  a  man  like  myself  should, 
of  his  own  free  will,  have  entered  upon  a  life  such  as  I  have  led,  with 
such  pureness  of  motive  and  absence  of  selfish  instinct  as  to  entitle  me 
to-day  to  claim  acceptance  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  as  an  honest 
and  a  truthful  man. 

‘  Yet  such  is  my  claim.  When  years  ago,  as  these  subsequent  pages 
will  show,  I  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  Fenian  affairs,  no  fell 
purpose,  no  material  consideration  prompted  me  to  work  against  the 
revolutionary  plotters.  A  young  man  proud  of  his  native  land,  and 
full  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  its  traditions,  I  had  no  desire,  no  intention 

*  See  ‘Edinburgh  Review,’  No.  361,  p.  101. 
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to  do  aught  but  frustrate  the  schemes  of  my  country’s  foes.  When, 
later  on,  I  took  my  place  in  the  ranks  of  England’s  defenders,  the 
same  condition  of  mind  prevailed,  though  the  conditions  of  service 
varied. 

‘  And  so  the  situation  has  remained  all  through.  Forced  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances  to  play  a  part  I  never  sought,  but  to  which, 
for  conscientious  motives,  I  not  unwillingly  adapted  myself,  I  can 
admit  no  shame,  and  plead  no  regret.  By  my  action  lives  have  been 
saved,  communities  have  been  benefited,  and  right  and  justice 
allowed  to  triumph,  to  the  confusion  of  law-breakers  and  would-be 
murderers.  And  in  this  recollection  I  have  my  consolation  and 
reward.’ 

Every  Government — Mr.  Gladstone’s,  no  less  than  Mr. 
Pitt’s — makes  use  of  the  services  of  informers,  just  as  every 
efficient  police  administration  employs  the  services  of 
detectives.  Are  we  to  admit,  and  even  to  justify,  the 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  to  denounce  as  absolutely  vile 
its  indispensable  instruments?  Surely  to  some  extent  it 
is  legitimate  to  deceive  men,  even  by  false  pretences  to 
enlist  their  confidence,  in  order  to  defeat  the  nefarious 
objects  which  they  have  in  view.  May  not  the  detective 
deceive  in  order  to  obtain  details  of  a  projected  murder 
which  his  discoveries  alone  will  enable  him  to  prevent? 
May  not  the  informer  worm  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
men  in  order  to  frustrate  plans  involving  the  sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  lives  ?  These  are  the  arguments  and  questions 
Le  Caron  puts  before  us.  lie  was  a  true  man,  he  asserts 
throughout ;  true  to  his  country,  but  keeping  no  faith  with 
the  would-be  murderer  and  the  traitor.  His  employers, 
those  who  profited  by  his  deceptions,  were,  it  is  admitted, 
honourable  men.  He  asks  his  readers  to  say  the  same  of 
him.  The  true  service  which  he  owed  to  his  cause,  his 
country,  and  his  employers  required  from  him  the  persistent 
deception  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  no  duty  to  tell  the 
truth.  This  undoubtedly  is  a  curious  claim  to  confidence ; 
one  in  support  of  which  and  against  which  much  might  bo 
said.  Like  Lancelot, 

Ills  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood. 

And  Faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

The  average  mind  is  justly  impatient  of  a  claim  to  con¬ 
fidence  which  it  requires  something  like  casuistry  to  main¬ 
tain.  Most  men  find  it  possible  to  be  true  to  their  country 
without  being  false  to  their  friends,  and  there  are  not  many 
Englishmen  who  will  envy  Le  Caron  his  services  to  his 
country,  however  great  they  may  have  been.  The  important 
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question  for  us,  however,  is  not  whether  Le  Caron  should  be 
reckoned  patriotic  or  base.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
in  the  tale  that  he  tells  us  he  is  speaking  the  truth.  He 
tells  us  that  he  is  a  man  without  imagination. 

‘  For  me  there  is  no  such  thing  as  romance  to  be  indulged  in  here. 
The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  is  what  I  have 
set  myself  to  tell  regarding  all  those  matters  with  which  I  shall  deal. 
There  are  many  things,  of  course,  to  which  I  may  not  refer  ;  but  with 
respect  to  those  upon  which  I  feel  at  liberty  to  touch,  one  unalterable 
characteristic  will  apply  all  through,  and  that  will  be  the  absolute  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  record.’ 

Le  Caron  is  here,  we  think,  unjust  to  his  own  powers. 
We  should  not,  with  his  own  story  of  his  life  before  us, 
ourselves  deem  him  incapable  of  ‘  romancing.’  Reasonable 
men  will  not  believe  the  truth  of  his  story  on  the  mere 
ground  that  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  deceive  the  unsus¬ 
pecting.  They  will  cautiously  imitate  the  practice  of  the 
criminal  courts,  where  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice  is  held 
to  require  corroboration.  Nobody,  of  course,  thinks  of  dis¬ 
missing  testimony  as  worthless  or  incredible  because  it  comes 
from  an  accomplice,  but  lawyers  think  it  right  to  weigh  it 
with  special  care,  to  test  it,  and  to  search  for  corroboration 
in  the  surrounding  circumstances.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
say  that  Le  Caron  was  an  accomplice.  There  appears  to  be 
no  reason  whatever  for  such  a  suspicion  ;  but  Ave  say  that,  if 
Le  Caron’s  story  has  been  subjected  to  such  tests,  and  has 
stood  them,  as  would,  if  he  had  been  an  actual  accomplice 
Avith  the  men  Avhom  he  denounces,  have  entitled  ihat  story 
to  credence,  then  it  Avould  be  worse  than  folly  to  disbelieve 
his  tale  because,  forsooth,  the  narrative  is  that  of  an 
‘  informer  ’ !  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  evi¬ 
dence  was  subjected  to  the  severest  test  before  the  Parnell 
Commission.  It  Avas  delivered  under  oath  ;  it  was  exposed 
to  long  and  able  cross-examination  by  Sir  Charles  Russell ; 
it  might  have  been  corroborated  by  a  series  of  documents  in 
the  archives  of  the  Home  Office :  but  it  remained  absolutely 
unshaken. 

In  1870  O’Niel  had  become  President  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood,  and  Le  Caron,  in  view  of  the  second  ‘invasion’ 
of  Canada,  was  appointed  ‘  Adjutant-General,  with  the  rank 
‘  of  Brigadier-General.  We  had  quick  promotion  and  brave 
‘  ranks  in  the  Fenian  army !  ’  He  had  already,  as  ‘Inspector- 
‘  General  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army,’  in  which  office  he 
received  a  considerable  salary,  distributed  fifteen  thousand 
stand  of  arms  and  millions  of  rounds  of  ammunition,  and 
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had  stored  them  at  different  points  along  the  frontier,  keep- 
ing  the  Canadian  Government  throughout  accurately  in¬ 
formed  of  the  plans  of  the  invaders.  On  April  26  O’Niel 
led  his  army  across  the  frontier,  of  course  without  the  least 
suspicion  that  the  colleague  who  with  him  had  arranged 
everything,  and  who  now  stood  near  him  on  a  hillside  watch¬ 
ing  the  proceedings,  had  betrayed  him.  He  tells  us  : — 

‘  They  were  a  funny  crowd.  All  were  armed,  but  few  were  uni¬ 
formed.  Here  and  there  a  Fenian  coat,  with  its  green  and  grey  faced 
with  gold,  caught  the  eye,  but  only  to  stand  out  in  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  garments  of  more  sombre  hue  and  everyday  appearance. 
The  men  marched  witli  a  certain  amount  of  military  preci.sion,  for  all 
had  received  some  amount  of  military  training.  At  last  they  reached 
a  little  wooden  bridge  by  which  the  water  was  crossed,  and  deploying 
as  skirmishers  in  close  order,  they  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets  cheer¬ 
ing  wildly.  Not  a  soul  appeared  in  front.  The  dark  Canadian  trees 
hid  from  their  view  the  ambushed  Canadian  volunteers ;  and,  fixed  in 
their  belief  that  nothing  was  known  of  their  coming,  they  advanced  in 
a  spirit  of  effervescent  enthusiasm.  But  not  very  far,  however. 

‘  A  few  paces,  and  on  their  startled  ears  came  the  ringing  ping  ping 
of  the  ambushed  rifles,  as  the  Canadians  poured  a  steady  volley  right 
into  their  ranks.  Utterly  taken  aback  they  stopped,  broke  rank,  and 
fled,  as  in  1866,  an  ungovernable  mob,  to  return  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  pour  a  volley  upon  their  almost  invisible  enemy,  and  to 
finally  retreat  up  the  hill  to  where  I  stood,  still  under  the  fire  of  their 
adversaries,  leaving  their  dead  to  be  subsequently  buried  by  the 
Canadians.’ 

President  Grant,  who  was  then  in  power,  was  a  very 
different  man  from  President  Johnson,  under  whose  eyes,  if 
not  with  whose  tacit  approval,  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866  had 
been  planned.  General  O’Niel  was  arrested  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  army  by  the  United  States  Marshal,  almost  as 
soon  as  he  had  recrossed  the  frontier.  He  was  placed  in 
a  covered  carriage,  and  driven  off  full  speed  to  some  place 
where  he  could  be  kept  in  safe  custody  for  trial. 

‘  As  the  conveyance  flashed  by  me  I  caught  through  the  carriage 
window  a  hurried  glimpse  of  the  dejected  face  of  O’Niel,  who  was 
seated  between  two  men.  I  undertood  the  situation  in  a  moment,  but 
said  nothing.  To  have  given  the  command  to  shoot  the  horses  as  they 
turned  an  adjacent  corner  would  have  been  the  work  of  an  instant,  but 
it  was  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  restore  O’Niel  to  his  command.’ 

With  this  arrest  ‘  the  invasion  ’  practically  collapsed.  A 
year  later  we  find  O’Mel  again  seeking  the  assistance  of 
Le  Caron  in  aid  of  the  rising  of  half-breeds  under  Kiel 
against  the  Canadian  Government.  The  British  spy  readily 
supplied  him  with  400  breechloaders  and  ammunition,  of 
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course  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  keep  both  the 
,  Canadian  and  the  British  Governments  fully  acquainted  with 

the  projects  of  his  old  friend.  O’Niel  once  more  crossed 
the  frontier,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  information  sup¬ 
plied,  was  immediately  arrested  with  all  his  party  and  war 
material,  and  Riel,  thus  deprived  of  the  expected  assistance, 
surrendered  to  Lord  Wolseley  without  firing  a  shot. 

The  main  interest  and  importance  of  Le  Caron’s  ‘  Recol- 
‘  lections  ’  attach  to  the  consecutive  history  which  he  is  able 
to  give  us  of  the  rise  and  growth  in  America  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  known  as  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  of  its  connection 
with  what  was  called  the  Irish  constitutional  party,  operat¬ 
ing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Parnell.  Amongst  the  disaffected  Irish  in  America  a 
desire  had  long  been  felt  to  unite  in  one  vast  organisation 
all  ‘  patriotic  ’  Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad ;  to  merge  in 
one  great  association  the  various  smaller  conspiracies  into 
which  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  had  branched,  such  as  the 
‘  Knights  of  the  Inner  Circle,’  the  members  of  the  ‘  Brian 
‘  Boru  Circle,’  and  the  like,  and  to  bring  about,  not  by 
means  of  the  open  measures  which  had  proved  so  disastrous 
in  Ireland  and  Canada,  but  by  the  determined  efforts  of  a 
widely  spread,  absolutely  secret,  and  absolutely  unscrupulous 
conspiracy,  that  grand  revolution  which  was  to  result  in  the 
establishment  of  Irish  independence. 

This  movement  hardly  became  general  before  1873  ;  but 
in  that  year,  merging  all  other  societies  in  itself, 

‘the  Clan,  now  known  as  the  V.C.  or  United  Brotherhood,  established 
subordinate  bodies,  or  “  camps,”  as  they  were  called,  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  in  all  the  leading  centres  of  the  United  States.  Secrecy  was 
the  text  preached  in  every  direction.  Every  member  was  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  of  oaths  to  keep  secret  all  knowledge  of  the  order  and 
its  proceedings  which  might  come  to  him,  under  penalty  of  death. 
A  Masonic  form  of  ritual  was  adopted ;  grips,  passwords,  signs,  and 
terrorising  penalties  were  decided  upon,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  mystery,  so  dear  to  the  Irish  heart,  and  so  effective  in  such  a 
conspiracy,  were  called  to  the  aid  of  those  who  now  inculcated  this  new 
doctrine.’ 

No  secret  was  made  amongst  its  members  as  to  the  end  for 
which  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  working.  The  official  printed 
constitution  stated  that  its 

‘  object  is  to  aid  the  Irish  people  in  the  attainment  of  the  complete  and 
absolute  independence  of  Ireland,  by  the  overthrow  of  English  domina¬ 
tion  :  a  total  separation  from  that  country,  and  the’  complete  severance 
of  all  political  connexion  with  it ;  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
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republic  on  Irish  soil,  chosen  by  the  free  votes  of  the  whole  Irish 
people,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  class,  and  the  restoration  to  all 
Irishmen  of  every  creed  and  class  of  their  natural  privileges  of  citizen¬ 
ship  and  equal  rights.  It  shall  prepare  unceasingly  for  an  armed 
insurrection  in  Ireland.’ 

Thus  the  objects  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  were  Fenian  objects ; 
the  ultimate  means  to  be  employed  were  the  Fenian  means 
of  armed  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Clan  were  themselves  Fenians.  Yet,  in  the  view  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Clan,  the  time  for  insurrection  had  not  come, 
and  till  the  hour  had  struck  the  British  enemy  was  to  be 
injured  by  secret  warfare  alone. 

It  is  from  1881  to  1886  that  the  history  of  the  Clan  in 
America  is  of  most  interest.  In  1879  and  1880  the  Irish 
Laud  League  was  founded  in  Ireland,  and  rapidly  spread 
itself  through  the  country.  Mr.  Davitt  was  its  father.  He, 
and  also  Messrs.  Harris,  Dillon,  W.  O’Brien,  W.  Redmond, 
J.  O’Connor,  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  then  or  afterwards  members  of 
Parliament,  were  found  by  the  three  English  judges,  after 
elaborate  inquiry,  ‘  to  have  established  and  joined  in  the 
‘  Land  League  organisation  with  the  intention,  by  its  means, 
‘  to  bring  about  the  absolute  independence  of  Ireland  as 
‘  a  separate  nation.’  * 

Thus  from  1881  onwards  there  were  three  organisations 
at  work.  The  Clan-na-Gael  conspiracy  in  America,  the 
Irish  Land  League  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
members  led  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  Westminster.  What  were 
the  relations  between  the  three  ? 

Let  us  pursue  a  little  further  Major  Le  Caron’s  account  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  of  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
he  soon  became  a  prominent  member,  founding  ‘  a  camp,’ 
and  taking  a  part  in  the  most  secret  doings  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  of  the  conspiracy.  The  Clan  was  officered  by 
Fenians,  by  men  who  for  the  most  part  had  been  imprisoned 
in  ‘  British  dungeons,’  but  who  had  subsequently  been 
amnestied  through  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  clemency. 
Devoy  had  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  ten  years, 
and  had  been  amnestied.  O’Donovan  Rossa  had  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  had  been  amnestied. 
Burke,  Luby,  and  others  had  in  the  same  way  been  sentenced 
by  British  judges,  and  released  by  the  British  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  before  their  sentences  had  expired.  Ford,  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Clan  himself,  kept  in  immediate  communi- 
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cation  with  that  association  through  the  medium  of  his 
nephew,  who  was  one  of  its  members,  and  edited  ‘  what  was 
‘  undoubtedly,  though  unolBcially,  their  mouthpiece,  the 
*  “  Irish  World.”  ’  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  to  our 
readers  the  kind  of  work  which  was  advocated  by  that 
infamous  ‘  organ  of  dynamite  ’ !  O’Donovan  Eossa  and 
Patrick  Ford  advocated  in  public  that  work  which  in  secret 
the  emissaries  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  endeavoured  to  carry  out. 
The  ‘  Skirmishing  Fund,’  the  dynamiters’  treasury,  was  in 
1877  transferred  from  the  ‘  Irish  World  ’  to  what  was,  in 
fact,  the  trusteeship  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  In  the  following 
year  the  father  of  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Davitt,  himself 
a  released  Fenian,  visited  the  United  States,  was  met  there 
by  Devoy,  ‘  put  in  an  appearance  at  several  Clan-na-Gael 
‘  camps,  and  took  part  in  their  proceedings  as  a  duly 
‘  accredited  brother  and  representative.’ 

At  that  time  Devoy  was  giving  prominence  to  his  great 
project  known  as  the  ‘  new  departure,’  which,  as  Le  Caron 
declares,  and  as  we  think  is  substantially  proved, 

‘  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  scheme  which  found  its  develope- 
nient  and  outcome  in  the  Parnellite  movement — viz.  the  bringing 
together  the  two  forces  of  Irish  discontent — tlie  Constitutional  and 
Revolutionary  sections — and  while  allying  them  for  strategic  and 
financial  purposes,  yet  so  arranging  the  compact  that  each  was  allowed 
to  work  in  its  own  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  all 
had  in  view — the  repeal  of  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.’ 

In  January  1880  Mr.  Parnell  arrived  in  the  United  States, 
his  ostensible  object  being  to  raise  funds  to  succour  the  dis¬ 
tressed  peasantry  of  Ireland. 

‘All  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  working  the  new  move,  and 
making  it  subservient  to  the  requirements  of  the  Revolutionary  organi¬ 
sation,  took  immediate  fliglit  after  he  had  been  one  week  in  America. 
In  the  view  of  the  cons|)irators  scattered  through  the  States,  Mr. 
Parnell  had  given  himself  over  body  and  soul  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael.  At  every  jioint,  under  every  circumstance,  without  a 
single  exception,  well-kri  'wn  and  trusted  men  of  the  secret  councils 
were  by  his  side  and  at  his  elbow,  pushing  him  forward  into  promi¬ 
nence  here,  bespeakin>r  a  welcome  lor  him  there,  and  answering  for 
his  thorough  fealty  to  the  grand  old  cause  at  all  manner  of  times.  Nor 
did  his  own  utterances  leave  any  room  for  question.  Brimful  of 
references  of  deep  meaniiiij,  and  constantly  lit  up  with  the  flashing  of 
bayonets  and  rattling  ot  musketry,  his  speeches  breathed  the  sound 
of  war  and  the  policy  of  the  hillside  in  every  note,  till  men  listening 
to  his  accents  thought  that  at  last  the  hour  and  the  man  had  come.’ 

Mr.  Parnell  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  the  necessities  of 
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the  General  Election  of  1880,  and  Mr.  Davitt  took  his  place 
in  America.  This  time  the  latter  saw  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael.  He  was  on  the  constitutional  tack.  He  had 
founded  the  Land  League  in  Ireland,  and  was  now  eagerly 
bent  on  establishing  an  Irish  Land  League  organisation 
throughout  the  States.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of  Le  Caron, 
and  had  with  him  many  an  interesting  talk. 

‘  I  was  quite  au  courant  with  Land  League  matters,  for  as  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  I  had  been  instructed  to  develope  the  movement 
in  every  district,  which  I  accordingly  did,  following  the  usual  practice 
of  enrolling  my  colleagues  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  as  members  of  the 
League  Branch,  and  thus  keeping  the  control  in  our  own  hands.  At 
public  meetings  held  in  favour  of  the  open  movement — it  will  be 
observed  I  speak  of  the  Land  League  as  the  “  open,”  and  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  as  the  “  secret,”  movement — I  frequently  presided,  and  when  the 
occasion  arose  introduced  Davitt  and  Devoy.’ 

In  January  1881  Devoy  visited  Le  Caron’s  neighbourhood. 
The  Clan-na-Gael  leader  and  the  secret  service  agent  had 
many  a  confidential  chat  together,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  latter  was  informed  of  the  difficulty  found  in  restraining 
the  more  ardent  spirits  in  Ireland.  The  leaders  there  were 
against  a  rising  whilst  the  organisation  was  in  its  then 
weak  condition ;  but  many  of  the  followers  were  crying  out 
that  something  should  be  done,  and  it  was  feared  lest  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  a  policy  of  inaction  would  weaken  the 
ranks  of  the  organisation.  At  the  same  period  Le  Caron 
was  in  communication  with  Alexander  Sullivan  (then  a 
member  of  the  executive  of  the  Clan,  afterwards  its  presi¬ 
dent,  and  since  known  to  the  public  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Cronin  murder)  and  with  Meledy,  also  a  leading 
member  of  the  Clan,  and  from  them  he  learnt  *  that  a  new 
‘  plan  of  campaign  was  coming  into  force,  nothing  more  or 
‘  less,  indeed,  than  one  of  cold-blooded  murder  and  destruc- 
‘  tion.’  A  supply  of  hand  grenades  had  been  offered  to  the 
organisation,  and  the  informer  Carey  subsequently  confessed 
that  it  was  with  a  hand  bomb  just  perfected  that  he  and 
other  members  of  the  Invincible  conspiracy  had  arranged  to 
assassinate  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Early  in  the  year  1881  Le  Caron  visited  Europe,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Executive  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  took  charge 
of  certain  documents  which  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to 
trust  to  the  Post  Office.  Devoy  accordingly  placed  a  couple 
of  sealed  packets  in  his  hands  for  delivery — one  to  Patrick 
Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Irish  Land  League,  and  the 
other  to  O’Leary,  formerly  a  Fenian  convict,  and  at  this  time 
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recognised  as  the  official  intermediary  between  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  and  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in  Ireland. 
Both  resided  in  Paris,  and  to  Paris  accordingly  Le  Caron 
repaired,  via  London,  where,  in  passing,  he  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Anderson,  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Office,  to 
whom  he  showed  the  two  packets.  Egan  was  living  in 
Paris  in  some  style,  ‘  a  man  of  bright  and  cheery  presence.’ 
A  close  intimacy  sprang  up  between  the  two,  Le  Caron 
evidently  finding  his  own  circumstances  in  the  French 
capital  pleasant  enough. 

‘  Egan  lived  in  the  most  extravagant  fashion,  and  as  he  would  pay 
for  everything,  and  would  not  allow  me  to  share  in  any  outlay,  I  had 
the  best  of  all  things  without  any  strain  on  my  pocket  whatever.  He 
frequented  the  most  expensive  cafes,  had  the  choicest  of  dishes,  would 
only  be  contented  with  the  best  boxes  at  places  of  entertainment,  and 
in  a  word  spent  his  money  right  royally.  The  information  should  be 
pleasant  reading  for  the  poor  dupes  in  America  and  Ireland  who  sub¬ 
scribed  to  funds  over  which  he  was  then  presiding.’ 

With  a  leading  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  coming  to 
him  straight  from  Devoy,  Egan,  of  course,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  maintain  any  reserve.  He  boasted  of  his 
having  in  former  days  been  the  backbone  of  the  Fenian 
organisation  in  Dublin,  he  admitted  that  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Fenian  body  there, 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  own  view  that  the 
open  agitation  was  but  a  branch  of  the  movement  to  obtain 
the  separation  of  Ireland  from  England.  Of  all  these  con¬ 
versations  Le  Caron  made  careful  notes,  and  reported  them 
to  his  chief  in  London.  With  Egan  he  shortly  afterwards 
travelled  to  London,  was  taken  by  him  for  the  first  time  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  by  him  introduced  to  Mr. 
Parnell  and  to  several  Irish  members  as  ‘  one  of  our  friends, 
*  from  America.’  Le  Caron  and  Egan  went  back  to  Paris, 
where  they  resumed  their  former  habits  of  intimacy,  till  the 
expressed  desire  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  see  the  former  once  more 
before  his  return  to  America  again  brought  Le  Caron  to 
London. 

The  story  told  by  Le  Caron  of  his  interview  with  the 
Home  Rule  leader  at  the  House  of  Commons  is,  of  course, 
but  a  repetition  of  the  evidence  given  by  him  on  oath  before 
tbe  Special  Commission.  Having  gained  admittance  to  the 
Lobby,  be  followed  Mr.  Parnell  to  a  corridor  outside  the 
Library,  and  there  the  latter,  pacing  to  and  fro  with  his 
companion,  told  him  in  low  tones  how  he  wished  him  to  act 
on  his  return  in  producing  hearty  co-operation  between  the 
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moderates  and  the  revolutionists  and  between  the  move¬ 
ments  in  Ireland  and  America.  Those  in  America,  he 
observed,  had  the  power  of  stopping  the  supplies,  and  in 
that  way  could  control  the  home  organisation.  He  expressed 
his  belief  that  Devoy  could  do  more  than  anyone  else  to 
bring  about  a  clear  understanding  and  alliance,  and  he 
commissioned  Le  Caron  to  use  his  influence  with  Devoy, 
and  to  arrange  for  his  presence  in  Paris  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible.  Mr.  Parnell  further  asked  him,  after  seeing 
Devoy,  to  proceed  to  Alexander  Sullivan,  W.  J.  Hynes,  and 
other  persons  (who  were  active  members  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael),  and  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding. 
The  Irish  leader  then  discussed  more  generally  the  position 
of  the  Irish  question. 

‘  His  remarks  on  this  point  were  a  veritable  bombshell  to  me.  He 
started  ofE  by  saying  that  he  had  long  since  ceased  to  believe  that  anything 
but  the  force  of  arms  would  accomplish  the  final  redemption  of  Ireland. 
He  saw  no  reason  why,  when  we  were  fully  prepared,  an  open  in¬ 
surrectionary  movement  could  not  be  brought  about.  He  went  care¬ 
fully  into  the  question  of  resources  and  necessaries.  He  stated  what 
the  League  could  furnish  in  the  way  of  men  and  money,  and  informed 
me  as  to  the  assistance  which  he  looked  for  from  the  American 
organisation.  He  spoke  of  having  in  the  League  Treasury  at  the  end 
of  that  year  an  available  sum  of  100,000i.  'He  discussed  with  me  the 
details  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  home  and  American  revolutionary 
organisations,  and  defended  the  American  policy  for  the  time  being.  I 
parted  with  him  with  the  assurance  that  I  would  do  all  he  wished.  .  .  . 
The  manner  of  the  League  chief  had  been  grave  and  impassive,  as  was 
his  wont ;  he  had  been  business-like  all  through ;  there  was  no 
uncertainty,  no  indistinctness,  in  his  utterance.  He  had  certainly  made 
a  plunge,  but  it  was  a  plunge  taken  with  all  deliberation  and  pre¬ 
meditation.  .  .  .  On  reaching  the  street  I  called  a  hansom  at  once,  and, 
late  hour  though  it  was,  drove  straight  to  Mr.  Anderson’s  private  house, 
in  order  to  acquaint  him  with  what  had  happened,  whilst  the  facts  were 
still  fresh  in  my  memory.  Carefully  I  went  into  every  detail,  and  as 
carefully  Mr.  Anderson  followed,  taking  a  note  as  I  went  along  of  the 
principal  points.  The  early  dawn  had  crept  upon  us  ere  my  report 
was  finished,  and  concluding  at  last,  I  took  my  departure,  to  lose  no 
time  in  getting  that  sleep  for  which  I  commenced  to  pine,  and  which  I 
considered  I  had  very  fairly  earned.’ 

Le  Caron  before  returning  to  America  went  to  Ireland 
and  visited  Kilmainham  prison,  where  he  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  of  Sheridan  and  Boyton,  who  were 
confined  there,  the  two  last  being,  it  may  be  remembered, 
according  to  the  late  Mr.  Forster,  leading  spirits  amongst 
the  outrage-mongers  of  the  West  of  Ireland.  In  his  visit 
to  Europe,  this  paid  agent  of  the  Home  Office  or  of  Scotland 
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Yard  had  exchanged  views  with  every  variety  of  Irish  Home 
Ruler,  with  Revolutionists  such  as  Sheridan  and  O’Leary,  and 
with  reputed  Constitutionalists  such  as  Mr.  Parnell.  On  his 
return  he  was  able  to  report  to  his  associates  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  that  Irish  patriots  of  every  kind  were  all  working  for 
a  common  end — viz.  the  establishing  of  an  independent  Irish 
Nation,  an  achievement  which  in  the  end  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  an  armed  insurrection.  And  for  this 
ultimate  insurrection  the  Constitutionalist  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  no  less  than  the  Revolutionist  and  the  Fenian  was 
preparing. 

We  cannot  follow  at  length  Le  Caron’s  narrative  as  to 
the  means  by  which  the  Clan-na-Gael  acquired  complete 
control  of  the  Irish  Land  League  or  National  League  in 
America.  We  have  already  seen  how,  in  pursuit  of  definite 
instructions  from  the  executive  of  the  Clan,  Le  Caron  had 
succeeded  in  officering  his  own  district  branch  of  the  Land 
League  with  trusted  members  of  the  Clan.  This  system  was 
pursued  throughout.  From  the  account  that  Le  Caron  was 
able  to  give  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  Messrs.  Parnell  and 
Egan,  the  Clan  had  little  reason  to  fear  that  co-operation 
with  the  League  would  hamper  them  in  accomplishing  their 
ends.  At  last  the  matter  had  been  put  in  its  true  light. 
The  League  was  a  great  engine  working  for  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Ireland.  The  Clan  would  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

In  August  1881  a  great  Convention  of  Irish  revolu¬ 
tionaries  was  held  at  Chicago.  It  lasted  for  a  week,  and 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Gallagher,  the  manufacturer  of  dyna¬ 
mite  who  is  now  in  Portland  Gaol,  undergoing  a  sentence 
of  penal  servitude  for  life ;  by  Lomasney,  the  supposed 
author  of  the  attempt  to  blow  up  London  Bridge,  who 
perished  in  the  attempt;  by  Devoy,  and  by  others  of  light 
and  leading  in  the  Clan.  It  ended  in  the  appointment  of 
Alexander  Sullivan  as  president  of  the  Clan,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Chicago.  A  graphic  description  is  given  of  this 
strange  assembly,  for  Le  Caron  was  of  course  present.  To 
our  mind,  however,  the  statement  of  accounts  of  the  Skirmish¬ 
ing  Fund  furnished  at  this  Convention,  and  set  out  at 
page  193,  afibrds  the  best  key  of  all  to  the  complete  com- 
l)rehension  of  the  methods  by  which  the  patriots  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  the  game  of  rebellion, 
and  to  injure  the  British  oppressors  of  Ireland. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  year,  and  also  at  Chicago,  took 
place  the  public  Convention  of  the  Irish  Land  League  of 
America.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  tactics  of  the  Clan-na- 
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Gael  had  succeeded,  that  the  secret  organisation  had  com¬ 
pletely  captured  the  open  movement,  several  of  the  most 
violent  members  of  the  Clan  being  elected,  in  pursuance  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Clan  caucus,  members  of  the  central 
executive  of  the  League.  At  this  Convention  several  visitors 
from  Ireland,  amongst  them  Messrs.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.,  attended,  and  took  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

In  April  1883  another  public  Convention  of  the  Land 
League,  now  called  the  National  League,  was  held,  this  time  at 
Philadelphia.  The  Clan  had  been  steadily  pursuing  its  old 
tactics,  with  still  more  conspicuous  success ;  for,  out  of  seven 
members  of  the  executive  of  the  newly  named  organisation, 
five  were  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  was  Alexander  Sullivan  himself,  the  chief  of  the  Clan  ! 
Amongst  those  who  attended  were  Egan  and  Brennan,  lately 
the  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Irish  Land  League,  whose 
sudden  flight  across  the  Atlantic  was  due  to  the  disclosures 
made  by  Carey  the  informer  in  Dublin  of  the  details  of  the 
plot  to  which  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  fell 
victims. 

The  internal  history  of  the  Clan  for  some  years  consisted  in 
the  fierce  dissension  which  raged  between  Sullivan,  its  chief, 
and  the  notorious  Dr.  Cronin,  with  whom  Devoy  was  closely 
associated.  Cronin,  as  well  as  being  an  active  member  of 
the  Clan,  high  in  its  counsels  and  a  keen  advocate  of  dyna¬ 
mite,  was  president  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Land 
League,  thus  affording  another  of  the  very  many  instances 
of  the  personal  identity  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  ‘  secret  ’ 
and  the  ‘  open  ’  movements.  He  and  Devoy  had  the 
strongest  suspicion  that  Sullivan  had  fraudulently  misappro¬ 
priated  the  funds  of  the  association  with  which  they  were 
connected,  and  the  making  and  the  investigation  of  these 
charges  of  course  intensified  against  him  the  enmity  of  the 
Sullivan  faction.  As  will  be  remembered.  Dr.  Cronin  was 
foully  murdered  by  members  of  that  faction  in  1889,  and  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  for  his 
murder  not  only  produced  their  conviction,  but  served  to 
confirm  in  the  strongest  manner  the  accounts  given  by 
Le  Caron  to  the  Special  Commission  of  the  history,  objects, 
and  methods  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

In  1884  the  Clan  was  steadily  bent  upon  ‘the  capture’ 
of  the  open  movement.  At  the  Convention  of  the  Irish 
National  League  at  Boston  in  August,  which  was  attended 
by  Le  Caron  ‘  in  the  dual  capacity  of  League  delegate  and 
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*  Revolutionary  official,’  we  liave  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  who  was  also  present,  that  a  large  number 
of  the  people  present  were  ‘  connected  with  the  extreme 
^  section.’  Yet  this  hardly  gives  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
predominance  of  the  Clan  at  that  ‘  constitutional  ’  gather¬ 
ing  ;  for  the  judges  of  the  Special  Commission  have  in¬ 
formed  us  in  their  report  that 

‘  James  Morony  (Clan-na-Gael)  was  the  temporary  presiding  officer, 
and  M.  V.  Gannon  (Clan-na-Gael)  the  permanent  presiding  officer  of 
the  Convention,  and  Patrick  Egan  (Clan-na-Gael)  was  elected  president 
of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America  after  Mr.  A.  Sullivan  had 
declined  the  appointment,  and  Koger  Walsh  was  appointed  secretary. 
The  Convention  was  called  to  order  (i.e.  was  presided  over)  by 
Alexander  Sullivan,  president  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.’ 

That  is  to  say,  the  Convention  of  the  National  League — 
the  open  movement — in  its  public  meetings  was  entirely 
controlled  by  the  secret  conspiracy.  It  was  at  this  Con¬ 
vention  that  another  Irish  M.P.  belonging  to  Mr.  Parnell’s 
band  assured  the  assembled  patriots  that  ‘  we  will  work  as 
‘  long  as  we  have  life  for  the  consummation  of  that  object 
‘  for  which  our  fathers  worked  far  more  bitterly  than  we 

*  may  be  called  upon  to  work,  until  we  have  made  Ireland  a 

*  nation,  and  given  her  a  harp  without  a  crown.’ 

To  most  men,  therefore,  it  will  appear  to  be  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  secret  and  open  organisations  were  at 
that  date  operating  with  much  harmony  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  common  object.  Let  us  turn,  however, 
to  what  did  not  appear  till  the  criminal  trials  in 
England,  the  inquiry  by  the  Special  Commission,  the 
story  told  by  Le  Caron,  and  the  Cronin  trial  in  America 
had  dragged  to  light  the  deeds  and  the  plots  of  that  in¬ 
famous  conspiracy,  the  Clan-na-Gael.  It  is  not  easy  to 
the  ordinary  English  mind  to  believe  that  men  in  a  re¬ 
spectable  position  of  society,  associating  with  decent 
people,  can  actually  be  conspiring  to  take  the  lives  of  those 
who  have  done  them  no  personal  injury,  and  can  even  twist 
their  consciences  into  the  belief  that  they  are  acting  the 
part  of  patriots.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  motives 
of  these  men,  the  stoiy  told  by  the  Dublin  town  coun¬ 
cillor  Carey,  the  evidence  adduced  against  the  dynamiter 
Gallagher,  and  a  large  mass  of  other  testimony,  amply 
prove  that  murder  and  outrage  have  for  some  years 
past  been  deliberately  organised  by  educated  men,  as  a 
political  force.  The  murders  and  outrages  that  have  been 
attempted  have  not  been  isolated  outbreaks  of  personal 
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vengeance  or  hatred.  A  very  few  years  ago  Cabinet  Ministers 
hardly  trusted  themselves  to  walk  down  St.  James’s  Street, 
after  dark,  unguarded.  A  humiliating  state  of  things  to  exist, 
surely,  amongst  a  people  who  have  themselves  always  been 
singularly  free  from  the  crime  of  assassination  !  What  sort 
of  men  are  those  who  actually  carry  on  the  operations  of  a 
dynamite  war  ?  Le  Caron  describes  Gallagher  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  at  Chicago  in  1881  : — 

‘  A  young  man,  with  his  neat,  trim  beard  and  gold-headed  cane.  .  .  . 
As  you  watch,  and  as  he  speaks  in  that  quiet,  gentlemanly  fashion  of 
his,  you  can  well  believe  that  he  is  a  man  of  whom  it  might  afterwards 
be  boasted  that  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  Save  in 
his  sentiments,  there  is  nothing  of  the  dynamiter  about  him  ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  his  speech  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Quiet  and  self- 
controlled  though  he  be,  his  talk  is  the  talk  of  war;  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  lights  up  his  countenance  is  that  strong,  steady  flame  which  will 
steadily  burn  till  England’s  dungeon  doors  close  upon  him,  and  cut 
short  his  career  of  recklessness.’ 

At  the  end  of  1882  this  gentleman  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
visiting  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  and  Dublin,  and  on  his 
return  was  able  to  report  that  ‘  he  had  made  all  arrange- 
‘  inents  for  commencing  his  branch  of  the  active  work.’ 
When  he  was  again  at  Chicago  ‘  we  had  many  chats  to- 
‘  gether.  We  were  fellow-doctors,  and  “we  chummed  to- 
‘  “  gether  ”  in  a  fashion  very  agreeable  to  me.’  His  talk 
ran  so  exclusively  upon  the  use  of  dynamite  and  the  great 
work  that  it  was  to  accomplish  against  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  to  become  positively  wearisome.  His  colleagues 
were  as  sanguine  as  himself  when,  on  March  27,  1883,  they 
arrived,  to  the  number  of  eight,  on  board  the  ‘  Parthia,’ 
at  Liverpool.  A  nitro-glycerine  factory  was  established  by 
some  of  these  gentry  at  Birmingham ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  police,  the  whole  plot  was  discovered. 
Gallagher  himself  was  arrested ;  and  upon  him  was  found  no 
less  a  sum  than  1,400?. 

‘  What  the  actual  designs  of  the  dynamite  band  were  are  not,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  known.  Quite  sufficient  for  the  public  must 
be  the  fact  that  so  enormous  was  the  quantity  of  nitro-glycerine  dis¬ 
covered,  that,  according  to  experts,  it  was  quite  equal  to  the  blowing 
up  of  every  house  and  street  in  London,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Pleasant  discovery  this  for  tlie  ordinary  British  citizen  who  laughs  at 
dynamite,  and  pooh-poohs  the  existence  of  any  condition  of  things 
calling  for  a  more  elaborate  secret  service.  The  arrest  and  the  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  the  Gallagher  band  had  one  very  useful  result.  It 
effectively  put  an  end  to  all  idea  of  manufacturing  dynamite  on 
English  soil.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
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Dynamite  Campaign.  It  simply  affected  the  weapon,  not  those  who 
were  prepared  to  employ  it.’ 

A  second  batch  of  dynamiters  from  America  followed, 
during  whose  stay  in  London  occurred  the  explosions  of 
1883-1885  at  the  railway  stations,  the  Tower,  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  other  places.  Of  this  group  two — viz.  Cunning¬ 
ham  and  Burton — were  brought  to  trial,  convicted,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life ;  whilst  a  third,  Lomasney, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  perished  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  blow  up  London  Bridge.  Daly  and  Egan  were 
convicted  of  treason  felony  in  1884 ;  the  former,  having  been 
found  in  possession  of  infernal  machines  and  bombs,  received 
a  life  sentence,  whilst  the  latter,  though  found  by  the  jury  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  for  the  employment  of  the 
bombs,  was  less  directly  implicated  than  his  companion,  and 
received  a  sentence  of  twenty  years’  penal  servitude.  It 
was  Daly,  it  will  be  remembered,  who  aspired  to  emulate 
the  fame  of  Guy  Faux  by  blowing  into  atoms  the  House  of 
Commons  whilst  in  session,  by  means  of  a  bomb  dropped  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  who  had  actually  twice  recon¬ 
noitred  the  ground  of  his  attack  from  the  Strangers’  Gallery. 

At  every  period  of  the  world’s  history  it  has  always  been 
possible — no  doubt  it  is  so  now — by  means  of  money,  to 
procure  men  to  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  men  who  are 
necessarily  amongst  the  most  degraded  of  human  kind.  What 
is  strange  in  the  history  of  the  dynamite  war  is  the  position 
and  the  education  of  those  who  have  directed  the  movement. 
Le  Caron’s  account  of  Gallagher  has  already  been  quoted. 
His  account  of  Dr.  Cronin  is  even  more  curious  : — 

‘  When  a  young  man  he  studied  medicine  at  the  St.  Louis  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  .  .  .  and  graduated  with  high  honours, 
becoming  eventually  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in 
the  College.  ...  In  1881  he  moved  to  Chicago,  and  from  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  went  in  enthusiastically  for  Irish  politics,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  both  revolutionary  and  Land  League  matters.  He 
identified  himself  with  the  Clan-na-Gael,  and  was  prominent  in  all 
gatherings  of  the  Irish  of  every  kind.  He  was  strong  in  social 
instincts,  and  was  quite  a  figure  at  social  gatherings,  where  he  used 
to  great  advantage  the  fine  tenor  voice  of  which  he  was  pos.sesaed, 
singing  national  songs  especially  with  great  spirit  and  enthusiasm.’ 

When  the  policy  of  dynamite  had  been  decided  upon,  and 
the  campaign  against  English  Government  buildings  and 
persons  was  being  inaugurated,  ‘  Cronin  (who  was  anything 
‘  but  a  saint)  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  policy,  and, 
‘  owing  to  his  scientific  attainments,  he  was  appointed  as 
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*  chief  instructor  in  the  use  and  handling  of  explosives,  | 

‘  acting  all  this  time,  be  it  marked,  as  president  of  the 

‘  Chicago  branch  of  the  Land  League  as  well.’ 

We  might  search  far  in  the  pages  of  history  before  we 
should  discover  a  more  singular  group  than  this  trio  of  i 

American  doctors — Dr.  Le  Caron,  Dr.  Cronin,  and  Dr.  * 

Gallagher.  All  were  men  of  education  and  of  some  social 
position — to  some  extent  public  men.  The  first  was  a  candi¬ 
date,  and  very  nearly  a  successful  candidate,  for  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives.  All  three  were  high  officials  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  ‘  a  body,’  as  we  are  told  by  the  three  judges  i 

of  the  Special  Commission,  ‘  actively  engaged  in  promoting  1 

‘  the  use  of  dynamite  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  ' 

*  in  England.’  Le  Caron  was  indeed  so  acting,  in  order  to 

prevent  the  contemplated  destruction  taking  place,  in  order 
to  save  life  and  to  protect  his  countrymen  at  home  from 
the  designs  of  murderous  villains.  He  was,  however,  a 
trusted  ofiicer  of  the  Clan,  and  it  is  certainly  startling  to 
find  that  the  members  of  so  infamous  a  conspiracy,  one  so 
entirely  without  excuse,  one  for  which  no  palliation  on  the 
ground  of  political  motive  can  be  justly  urged,  should  have  ; 

been  organised  and  directed  by  men  occupying  such  respect-  ^ 

able  positions  amongst  their  fellow-citizens. 

At  the  end  of  1885  Mr.  Gladstone’s  conversion  to  Home 
Kule  became  known,  and  the  Clan-na-Gael,  whilst  taking 
credit  to  itself  for  the  great  result  apparently  so  nearly 
achieved,  determined  for  the  time  being  to  hold  its  hand,  • 

expressing,  however,  the  expectation  ‘  that  it  would  resume 
‘  active  operations  after  the  exigencies  of  the  Constitutional 
‘  party  were  past.’  In  August  1886,  in  secret  convention  of 
the  Clan,  it  was  resolved  ‘  to  maintain  the  same  relations  in  ■ 

‘  the  future  to  open  societies,  working  for  the  same  purpose  I 

*  as  themselves,  that  they  had  done  in  the  past.’  ’ 

Le  Caron’s  career  as  a  spy  came  to  an  end  for  ever 
when  in  February  1889  Thomas  Beach  stepped  into  the 
witness-box  and  testified  on  oath  to  the  story  which  is  now 
more  fully  narrated  in  this  volume  of  his  ‘  Recollections.’ 

Le  Caron  was  not  brought  from  America  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Parnell  Commission  as  a  witness  for  the  ‘  Times.’  { 

‘  The  Spy  ’  throughout  all  these  years  was  known  in  his 
true  character  to  Mr.  Anderson  alone.  His  relations  were 
with  Scotland  Yard  and  the  Home  Office,  through  Mr. 
Anderson.  With  the  ‘  Times  ’  he  had  no  kind  of  con¬ 
nexion.  He  was  in  England  in  December  1888,  attending 
at  Colchester  the  bedside  of  his  dying  father.  After  the 
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funeral  he  came  to  London  and  saw  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was 
at  first  strongly  averse  to  Le  Caron’s  proposal  to  enter  the 
witness-box,  and  thereby  to  put  an  end  to  his  future  use¬ 
fulness  to  Scotland  Yard.  Ultimately,  however,  Mr.  Anderson 
consented,  and  delivered  to  Le  Caron  the  whole  of  the  latter’s 
very  voluminous  cori’espondence  with  him,  including  Clan- 
na-Gael  circulars,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  those  ‘  papers 
‘  which  he  had  made  official  by  passing  them  on  at  the  time 
‘  of  their  receipt.’  With  the  utmost  secrecy  Le  Caron  went 
through  the  whole  mass  of  papers  and  prepared  his  evidence. 
Great  was  the  effect  produced  by  his  entirely  unexpected 
appearance  in  the  witness-box.  Personally  intimately  known 
to  many  of  the  defendants,  but  known  of  course  only  as  an 
active  leader  of  Irish  revolutionaries  in  America,  the  tmex- 
pected  entrance  into  Court  of  the  ‘  Fenian  general  ’  on  the 
side  of  the  ‘  Times  ’  gave  a  shock  evidently  of  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  kind  to  those  who  had  already  suffered  so  much  from 
the  famous  ‘  charges  and  allegations  ’ !  Absolutely  unknown 
though  he  was  to  the  public  who  thronged  the  Court,  the 
least  observant  could  not  help  being  aware  of  the  import¬ 
ance  with  which  the  mere  entry  into  the  witness-box  of 
‘  Thomas  Beach  ’  was  regarded  by  the  defendants.  And 
assuredly  the  testimony  which  he  gave  with  regard  to  the 
conspiracies  of  the  American-Irish  across  the  Atlantic  was,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  instructive  matter  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Parnell  Commission. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  Le  Caron  once  more  repudiates 
the  name  of  ‘  informer,’  as  that  word  is  usually  understood. 
From  first  to  last  he  boasts  that  he  allied  himself  with 
Fenianism  in  its  various  forms  only  in  order  to  defeat  it. 

‘  Nor  have  I  been  an  agent  provocateur.  Although  I  always  voted 
for  politic  reasons  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  even  to  the  joining  in  the 
vote  which  meant  dynamite,  on  no  single  occasion  was  I  instrumental 
in  bringing  an  individual  to  the  commission  of  crime.  True,  I  had  to 
take  many  oaths.  But  what  of  that  ?  By  the  taking  of  them  I  have 
saved  many  lives.  Which  counts  the  weightiest  in  the  balance  of 
life  ?  And  who  is  it  that  sneers  at  me  for  my  conduct  in  this  regard  ? 
An  honest  man’s  criticism  I  can  accept ;  but  for  the  judgement  of 
those  double-oathed  gentlemen  who,  having  first  taken  the  Fenian 
oath,  then  rushed  to  Westminster  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Crown 
and  Constitution  they  had  aforetime  sworn  to  destroy,  I  have  nothing 
but  contempt  and  derision.  Away  with  such  rubbish  and  cant  as 
they  indulge  in  to  the  regions  where  common  sense  finds  no  place.’ 

Le  Caron  professes  the  deepest  sympathy  and  pity 
*  for  the  poor,  deluded  Irish  in  the  States  .  .  ,  animated  by  the  pmest, 
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if  the  most  mistaken,  of  patriotic  motives,  who  give  their  little  all  in 
the  hope  and  trust  that  the  day  will  come  in  their  lives  when  Ireland 
will  be  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  But,  for  the  blatant  loud- 
voiced  agitator,  always  bellowing  forth  his  patriotic  principles,  while 
secretly  filling  his  pockets  with  the  bribe  or  the  consequences  of  his 
theft,  there  can  be  no  other  feeling  but  that  of  undisguised  loathing. 

‘  I  speak  but  of  what  I  know  from  personal  experience,  when  I  say 
there  is  no  greater  fraud  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours  than  the 
modern  Irish  patriotic  agitator  in  America.  Gold  is  his  god,  his 
patriotic  principles — save  the  mark  ! — his  breviary  and  his  beads,  hold¬ 
ing  aloof  which  he  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  market-place,  so  that  he 
may  be  seen  of  all  men,  and  paid  tribute  to  by  some. 

‘  By  jobbery,  trickery,  treachery,  and  delusion  of  the  meanest  and 
most  despicable  type  he  works  his  way  along,  rising  higher  and  higher 
in  the  ranks  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  till  at  last,  in  the  position  of 
responsibility  and  power,  he  sells  the  votes  he  can  command,  and 
pockets  the  funds  over  which  he  has  control.’ 

It  is  in  fighting  ‘  such  scoundrels  as  this  ’  that  Le  Caron 
has  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  boasts  of  the  work 
that  he  has  done,  of  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  his 
countrymen  at  home  and  of  the  service  he  is  now  doing 
by  his  disclosures  to  the  many  thousands  of  Irish  dupes  in 
America,  whose  subscriptions  have  furnished  to  these  rascals 
a  rich  reward.  He  has  done  something  to  tear  off  the  mask 
from  these  men’s  faces,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  good 
work  done  he  finds  his  reward. 

We  have  put  before  our  readers  the  main  outlines  of  Le 
Caron’s  story.  Having  regard  both  to  the  tale  itself  and 
the  man  who  tells  it,  a  stranger  story  has  rarely  been  told. 
Is  it  substantially  true  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  a  story  which  carries 
with  it  much  instruction  for  us  ? 

It  is  not  often  that  readers  of  autobiographies  have  a 
firmer  basis  for  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  narratives 
they  read,  than  arises  from  the  credit  they  may  be  disposed 
in  each  case  to  give  to  the  bare  word  of  the  author.  Here 
we  have  the  main  substance  of  the  book,  and  even  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  detail  of  the  story,  given  on  oath  in  a 
court  of  justice.  The  Special  Commissioners  appointed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1888  were  by  that  Act  vested  with  the 
authority,  powers,  and  privileges  of  judges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  Evidence  was  given  before  them  upon 
oath,  and  false  evidence  exposed  the  lying  witness  to  all  the 
penalties  of  perjury.  The  Commissioners  could  compel  the 
attendance  of  any  witness,  and  order  the  production  of  any 
document.  Sir  James  Hannen  and  his  colleagues  were  as  able 
men,  and  as  impartial,  men,  as  ever  presided  at  a  trial. 
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Le  Caron  was  cross-examined  for  days  by  the  most  powerful 
cross-examiner  of  the  English  bar.  He  was  not  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  Davitt,  who  heard  his  examination  in  chief, 
and  who  had  every  opportunity  of  exposing  the  perjury  of 
Le  Caron  if  he  chose  to  consider  his  evidence  as  perjured. 

Le  Caron  left  the  witness-box  with  his  evidence  on  every 
material  point  practically  unshaken,  and  the  judges  in  their 
report  record  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  testimony. 
They  searched,  they  tell  us,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  for 
corroboration,  and  they  found  it  even  as  regards  the 
detailed  account  given  by  Le  Caron  of  his  interview  with  Mr. 
Parnell  in  the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  in¬ 
terest  in  the  story  told  is  of  course  in  its  chief  outlines,  and  the 
elaborate  inquiry  before  the  judges  into  the  accuracy  of 
every  detail  is  not  required  in  order  to  enable  the  public  to 
estimate  the  political  importance  of  Le  Caron’s  revelations. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Le  Caron’s  testimony  did  not 
for  the  most  part  consist  in  telling  a  story  for  the  first  time, 
fraudulently  concocted,  it  might  have  been  suggested,  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  ‘  Times  ’  newspaper,  and  in  order 
to  convict  the  Parnellites  of  treasonable  intentions  and  of 
alliance  with  a  murderous  conspiracy.  His  story  was  mainly 
told  in  the  letters  which  he  had  written  years  before  to  an 
agent  of  the  Home  Office,  and  in  the  circulars  which  he  had 
enclosed  with  his  own  reports,  all  of  which  were  obtained 
out  of  official  custody.  What  took  place  in  the  witness-box 
was  the  making  public  of  information  previously  accessible 
only  to  the  Home  Office  and  the  Administration. 

The  Parnellites  might,  of  course,  have  called  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son,  if  they  or  their  counsel  were  prepared  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  witness’s  allegations  as  to  what  passed  between  him 
and  ‘  the  Spy.’  Mr.  Anderson  must  have  believed  Le  Caron. 
Was  he  his  dupe?  The  agent  of  Scotland  Yard  was  at 
hand,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  investigate  by  means 
of  his  evidence  the  whole  of  the  relations  which  had  existed 
for  so  many  years  between  the  two  men,  had  the  defendants 
so  desired.  Again,  with  regard  to  Patrick  Egan.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  come  to  the  rescue 
of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  his  other  friends,  had  it 
been  in  his  power  to  prove  the  falseness  of  Le  Caron’s  story. 
He  need  not,  indeed,  have  come  to  this  country  at  all  (though 
he  would  of  course  have  had  to  submit  to  cross-examination), 
as  his  evidence  might  have  been  taken  by  commission  in 
America  at  the  defendants’  instance,  and  been  produced 
before  Sir  Janies  Hannen.  Of  the  large  number  of  persons 
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named  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  by  Le  Caron,  not  one 
was  called  in  order  to  refute  him  ;  and  so  it  happened  that 
the  story  he  told  was  left  practically  unanswered,  subject 
only  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O’Kelly  that 
they  knew  nothing  about  him,  that  they  did  not  remember 
his  face,  and  did  not  even  know  his  name. 

What  strikes  us  most  strongly,  when  contemplating  the 
manifestations  of  Irish  discontent  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  is  the  persistency  with  which  the  extreme  faction,  under 
various  names  and  forms,  has  been  pressing  towards  the 
same  goal — that  of  Irish  national  independence.  The  spirit 
of  Penianism,  unquelled  by  its  defeats  in  Ireland  and  in 
Canada,  survives.  Stephens  has  long  since  disappeared, 

‘  General  ’  O’Niel  has  for  years  been  in  his  grave ;  but  the 
ends  for  which  these  men  worked  are  still  the  objects  of 
Irish  conspirators,  though  the  longer-headed  amongst  them 
have  learned  by  repeated  failures  that  their  accomplishment 
must  for  the  present  be  sought  by  craftier  methods  than  those 
of  invasion  and  insurrection.  For  these  the  time  is  not  yet 
ripe.  The  wiser  policy,  in  their  opinion,  is  to  strive  in  the 
meantime  to  establish  by  peaceful  means  in  Ireland  a  national 
Government,  a  national  treasury,  a  national  armed  force. 
When  in  1886  Mr.  Parnell  read  the  Home  Rule  Bill  he  said  to 
his  colleagues  (as  he  himself  has  told  us),  ‘  Here  is  the  Bill.  It 
‘  is  a  Parliamentary  bid  ;  it  is  nothing  more.’  And  his  col¬ 
leagues  told  him  ‘they  would  accept  it  pro  tanto.*  His  own 
account  in  1 890  of  his  reception  four  years  earlier  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  should  be  considered  with  his  statement  to  Le  Caron 
in  1881,  when  he  was  anxious  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
physical  force  party,  viz.  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  arms 
would  accomplish  the  final  ‘  redemption  of  Ireland.’  If 
the  ‘  final  redemption  of  Ireland  ’  meant  the  complete 
national  independence  of  Ireland,  and  it  could  mean 
nothing  else,  there  are  few  who  do  not  share  his  belief 
that  it  is  by  arms  only  that  such  a  solution  can  ultimately 
be  reached. 

In  the  evidence  and  the  findings  of  the  Special  Commis¬ 
sioners,  a  fairly  complete  history  of  the  Irish  movement  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  stands  revealed.  Le  Caron’s 
narrative  gives  sequence  and  colour  to  the  facts  elucidated 
by  that  Commission.  As  to  the  main  purport  of  the  history 
there  can  hardly  be  serious  dispute.  When  Fenianism, 
with  its  attempts  at  insurrection,  had  failed  ignominiously, 
members  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy  continued  to  band  them¬ 
selves  together  in  America  to  achieve  the  Fenian  object  of 
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a  separate  and  independent  Ireland.  Though  Fenianism,  as 
such,  ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  British  public, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Irishmen  were  still  working  steadily 
by  means  of  secret  conspiracy  to  accomplish  the  great  object 
of  Fenianism.  In  1880  it  became  all-important  for  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  Parliamentary  followers,  the  leaders  of  the 
Irish  Land  League,  to  secure  the  cordial  alliance  of  the  ex¬ 
tremists  and  the  men  of  violence  in  America  and  in 
Ireland.  How  did  they  endeavour  to  do  this?  ‘Not  by 
‘  winning  over  the  Fenians  from  their  illegal  and  insurrec- 
‘  tionary  courses  to  a  constitutional  policy,  but  by  retaining 
‘  their  assistance  by  making  it  clear  that  the  Land  League 
‘  leaders  did  not  condemn  their  flagrantly  illegal  acts.’  * 
We  have  already  seen,  on  the  same  authority,  that  the  very 
object  for  which  the  Irish  Land  League  was  founded  was  the 
establishment  of  an  entirely  separate  and  independent  nation 
in  Ireland.  During  the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Forster  from 
May  1880  to  May  1882  the  Land  League  endeavoured,  with 
much  success,  to  establish  its  authority  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Forster  never  ceased  to  warn  his  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  joined  in  the  warning,  that  the  real  force  which  gave 
its  authority  to  the  League  was  the  fear  of  outrage  and 
assassination.  Mr.  Forster  believed  that  he  would  paralyse 
Mr.  Parnell’s  power  for  evil  if  he  could  force  him  to  declare 
himself  in  perfectly  unmistakeable  language  to  be  the  deter¬ 
mined  enemy  of  outrage  and  intimidation  in  Ireland.  He 
finally  retired  in  April  1882  from  the  Government  rather 
than  concur  in  any  bargain  with  the  Home  Kule  leaders  as 
to  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  friends  would  seriously  exert  themselves  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  perpetration  of  these  crimes.f 

We  know  now  that  the  Clan-na-Gael,  ‘a  body  actively 
‘  engaged  in  promoting  the  use  of  dynamite  for  the  destruc- 
‘  tion  of  life  and  property  in  England,’  since  April  1883 
controlled  the  Irish  National  League  of  America,  and  that 
these  two  organisations  transmitted  the  sum  of  60,000i.  to 
tbe  Parliamentary  Fund  out  of  which  payments  were  made 
to  Irish  members  of  Parliament.*  We  know  now  of  the 
intimacy  of  the  relations  in  America  between  Land  League 
and  Clan-na-Gael,  and  how  the  principal  officials  of  the  one 
organisation  became  the  principal  officials  of  the  other. 
We  know  now  that  Patrick  Egan,  the  ex-secretary  of  the 
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Land  League  of  Ireland,  joined  the  Clan-na-Gael.  We  are  told 
by  Le  Caron,  and  the  judges  believed  him,  that  he  was  himself 
an  intermediary  between  Mr.  Parnell,  Egan  (the  secretary 
of  the  Land  League),  and  Devoy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.  It  is 
established  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Irish  Land  League  in 
America,  the  Clan-na-Gael,  the  Irish  Land  League  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  led  by  Mr.  Parnell 
were  working  together  in  cordial  co-operation  towards  some 
political  end.  How  much  the  leaders  of  any  one  association 
may  have  known  of  the  more  secret  doings  of  the  others,  we 
cannot  with  certainty  tell.  What  it  is  important  to  notice  is, 
that  there  appears  to  have  been  no  difference  of  opinion 
whatever  amongst  these  associations,  or  amongst  their  mem¬ 
bers,  as  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  all  working. 
Different  opinions  wei’e  entertained  amongst  them  as  to  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Some  approved  of  open 
insurrection,  some  approved  of  dynamite,  whilst  Mr.  Parnell 
thought  his  Parliamentary  operations  would  put  Ireland,  by 
constitutional  methods,  into  a  better  position  for  obtaining 
by  force  of  arms  ‘  the  final  redemption  of  Ireland.’  There 
is  no  trace  of  a  suggestion  anywhere  that  we  can  discover 
that  Irish  patriots  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  sub¬ 
scribing  their  money  or  laying  their  plans  in  order  to  bring 
about  in  Ireland  some  ‘  generous  extension  of  local  govern- 
‘  ment.’  That  all  these  movements  were  movements  to 
achieve  absolute  Irish  independence  and  complete  national 
separation  from  the  hated  British  people,  appears  to  have 
been  in  many  cases  expressly  stated,  in  others  tacitly  assumed. 
We  are  speaking  of  what  is  now  revealed  to  us  of  the 
behaviour  of  Irish  patriots  when  amongst  themselves,  not 
of  the  speeches  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  of  a  so-called 
constitutional  movement  when  addressing  themselves  directly 
or  indirectly  to  British  electors. 

We  must  repeat  that  the  story  told  by  Le  Caron  has  long 
been  known  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  therefore  to  the  Home 
Office  and  the  Administration.  The  judges  found  that  it 
was  not  proved  that  Mr.  Parnell  knew  that  the  Clan-na-Gael 
controlled  the  Irish  National  League  of  America,  which  two 
associations  were  the  paymasters  of  his  Parliamentary  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  was,  however,  proved  that  Scotland  Yard  knew 
this  perfectly  well.  In  1886  7,500/.  was  paid  to  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Fund,  and  for  years  previously  Scotland  Yard 
had  been  well  aware  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  a  dynamite 
conspiracy  and  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  had  captured  the 
Irish  National  League  of  America,  and  therefore  that  the 
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Clan-na-Gael  was,  in  fact,  itself  the  paymaster  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party.  It  is  singular  that  the  British 
Government  should  have  been  better  informed  than  the 
Parnellite  members  themselves  of  the  true  character  of  their 
Irish- American  allies.  Who  would  have  dreamed  that 
Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  had  positive  know¬ 
ledge  where  Mr.  Parnell  himself  was  without  suspicion? 
The  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  leading  members 
of  his  Ministry  from  1880  to  1886 — of  Mr.  Forster  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  of  Lord  Spencer  and  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan — is  only  consistent  with  knowledge  on  their  part 
that  they  were  contending  with  something  much  more 
violent  than  a  constitutional  agitation.  They  held — and  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  continued  to  urge  down  to  the  spring  of 
1887 — that  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Mr.  Parnell  was  to 
‘  put  the  lives  and  safety  of  law-abiding  Irishmen  in  the 
‘  power  of  the  lawless  and  unscrupulous.’ 

These  ministers  were  in  complete  possession  of  the  facts 
established  before  the  Parnell  Commission,  for  they  had 
Le  Caron’s  reports  before  them.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
inquire  whether  this  knowledge  regulated  their  conduct  or 
effected  their  conversion.  For  ourselves  we  can  only  declare 
that  as  early  as  1883  we  ventured  to  assert  in  these  pages 
that  a  great  conspiracy  existed  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  there  would  be  no  peace  in  Ireland  until 
it  was  put  down.  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  at  the  time  that 
the  ‘  resources  of  civilisation  ’  were  equal  to  the  task.  But 
far  from  putting  down  the  conspiracy,  he  succumbed  to  it. 
He  negotiated  with  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalist  party ; 
he  accepted  their  alliance ;  and  he  eventually  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  based  entirely  on  their 
support.  That  is  the  capital  charge  against  the  course  of 
policy  he  has  adopted. 

We  have  no  desire  in  any  controversial  spirit  to  recall  the 
past  utterances  of  statesmen  who,  for  reasons  which  seem 
good  to  them,  have  abandoned  their  former  principles.  We 
are  concerned  here,  and  the  British  people  are  concerned, 
with  the  facts  of  the  present  situation.  The  Prime  Minister, 
supported  by  a  large  following,  wishes  to  withdraw  from 
the  people  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  who  at  present 
govern  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  all  responsibility  for 
the  government  of  Ireland.  His  proposal  is  to  entrust  the 
future  destiny  and  welfare  of  Irishmen  to  the  patriotism, 
wisdom,  and  justice  which  will  animate  the  majority  of  a 
democratic  Irish  Parliament  assembled  in  College  Green.  To 
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the  people  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  is  to  remain  attached 
only  by  that  union  of  hearts  which,  it  seems,  cannot  flourish 
till  almost  every  trace  of  a  more  material  union  between 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen  has  been  swept  away.  Upon 
what  experiences  does  Mr.  Gladstone  rest  his  expectations  ? 
Have  he  or  his  friends  any  evidence,  inaccessible  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  oppose  to  the  well-established  facts 
of  the  Irish  conspiracies,  agitations,  and  ‘constitutional 
‘  movements  ’  of  the  last  thirty  years  ?  Do  Parnellites  or 
anti-Parnellites  show  the  slightest  inclination  to  break  off 
their  relations  with  their  former  Penian  allies  ?  Amongst 
the  anti-Parnellites  Mr.  Davitt  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders.  He  still  avows,  or  did  so  in  1889,  his  longing  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  old  Penian  object — national 
separation.  With  Mr.  Davitt,  Pord  the  dynamiter  is  a  good 
Christian,  and  he  considers  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  acquired  additional  honour  by  sending  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  country  to  Chili,  that  fugitive  from  justice — 
Patrick  Egan  of  the  Clan-na-Gael.*  Who  can  doubt  that, 
with  an  Irish  Parliament,  Ireland  would  quickly  become  filled 
with  such  good  Christians  ?  Parnellites  and  anti-Parnellites 
are  at  the  present  time  equally  clamorous  for  amnesty.  They 
are  anxious  to  have  again  in  Ireland  the  Gallaghers,  the 
Dalys,  and  the  other  patriots  who  have  suffered  in  British 
dungeons  for  their  oppressed  country.  As  regards  criminals 
who  have  escaped  to  America,  or  who  are  undergoing  im¬ 
prisonment  in  Ireland,  an  Irish  Parliament  would,  no  doubt, 
quickly  give  effect  to  its  patriotic  sympathies  and  restore 
both  exiles  and  prisoners  to  an  honourable  freedom  in  their 
native  land.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  men  as 
the  Alexander  Sullivans  and  Devoys,  as  Pord  and  Egan,  as 
the  late  ‘General’  O’Niel  and  Dr.  Cronin,  men  who  were 
ranked  by  their  fellow-countrymen  in  America  amongst  the 
foremost  patriots,  and  who  wielded  the  greatest  influence 
over  them,  would  have  no  power  in  Ireland  after  their 
recall  ?  It  was  Mr.  Davitt’s  Penianism,  not  his  more 
recent  so-called  constitutionalism,  that  made  him  popular 
and  powerful  in  Ireland.  As  it  has  been  with  him,  so  will 
it  be  with  others,  and  so  almost  of  necessity  will  it  come 
about  that  the  leaders  of  the  new  Irish  nation  will  be  chosen 
from  amongst  those  who  in  the  past  have  most  hated  the 
English  name,  and  who  have  shown  by  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives  their  determination  to  throw  off  all  connexion 

*  See  ‘  Nineteenth  Century  ’  for  March  1889. 
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with  the  British  people.  At  this  very  moment,  a  fresh  act 
of  violence  under  the  walls  of  Dublin  Castle  attests  the 
undying  hatred  of  their  murderous  confederates.  Such 
crimes  are  not  personal  but  political.  They  are  designed, 
contrived,  paid  for  by  higher  powers  than  the  miscreants 
who  are  employed  to  execute  them.  The  dynamiters  are 
the  tools  of  the  Irish  politicians. 

The  Parnell  Commission,  the  story  of  Le  Caron,  and  the 
Cronin  trial  have  placed  before  the  world  much  of  the 
evidence  upon  which,  doubtless,  the  stern  denunciations  that 
were  uttered  against  the  Parnellite  members  by  Mr.  Forster 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  when  speaking  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  were  founded.  As  early  as  March  1880,  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  then  Prime  Minister,  had  pointed  out  ‘that 
‘  danger  in  its  ultimate  consequences  scarcely  less  disastrous 
‘  than  pestilence  and  famine  was  distracting  Ireland,’  since 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  was  aiming  at 
severing  that  constitutional  tie  between  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  which  had  been  productive  of  much  good  to  both 
countries.*  The  sensation  caused  by  the  enquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  members  of  Parliament  were  personally 
mixed  up  with  treasonable  conspiracies,  and  had  themselves 
organised  outrage  and  crime,  has  had  the  effect  of  directing 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  methods  of  the  late  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  friends  rather  than  to  the  object  for  which 
they  have  never  failed  to  strive.  Yet,  politically,  the  import¬ 
ance  and  the  danger  lie  far  more  in  the  steadiness  with 
which  they  have  been  working  towards  their  great  end  than 
in  the  means  they  have  from  time  to  time  employed.  To 
the  character  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  show,  if  they  could, 
that  with  dynamiters,  outrage-mongers,  and  boycotters  they 
had  neither  alliance  nor  sympathy.  The  British  people 
could  not  but  feel  interested  in  the  personal  character  of  the 
men  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  entrust  the  government  of 
Ireland.  But  the  political  object  of  these  men  is  of  greater 
importance  than  their  personal  character.  If  the  views  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Davitt  as  to  Irish  independence  should 
ever  animate  a  national  government  in  Ireland,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  within  measurable  distance  of 
civil  war.  Mr.  Parnell’s  ‘  constitutional  ’  method  consisted 
in  Parliamentary  obstruction.  The  Parliament  of  the  nation 
was  to  be  paralysed  so  long  as  a  separate  Parliament  was 


*  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  March  8,  1880. 
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denied  to  Ireland.  With  his  eighty  votes  he  imagined  he 
could  intimidate  or  tempt  statesmen  to  yield,  when  the  ruder 
violence  of  his  allies  would  only  drive  the  British  people  into 
firmer  resistance.  Mr  Parnell  was  a  more  dangerous  sepa¬ 
ratist  than  Mr.  Ford. 

British  statesmen  cannot  surely  be  so  blind  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  age  in  which  they  live  as  to  frame  a  con¬ 
stitution  for  this  kingdom  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  constitute  two  nations. 
If  they  have  sufficient  power  over  their  party  to  force  it  to 
accept  such  a  constitution,  stern  facts  will  ultimately  assert 
themselves,  and  the  constitutional  edifice  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  is  now  striving  to  erect  will  at  the  first  touch  of 
reality  fall  to  the  ground  like  a  house  of  cards. 

The  publication  of  Le  Caron’s  narrative  at  the  present 
crisis  in  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
will  most  opportunely  help  to  turn  men’s  minds  to  the 
consideration  of  what  has  been  the  moving  spirit  of  recent 
Irish  discontent.  The  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  assuredly  in  recent  years  shown  its  willingness  to 
listen  to  every  tale  of  Irish  wrong  and  of  Irish  griev¬ 
ance;  to  alleviate  distress  and  to  protect  the  weak  to 
an  extent  never  dreamed  of  on  this  side  of  the  Irish 
Channel.  The  House  of  Commons,  however,  whilst  re¬ 
medying  wrong  and  passing  the  most  sweeping  reforms, 
has  hitherto,  whether  the  Liberal  or  the  Conservative 
party  prevailed,  sternly  refused  to  abdicate  its  position 
as  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the  British  Islands.  Before 
many  Aveeks  are  over  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  to 
decide  one  way  or  the  other  on  as  momentous  an  issue  as 
was  ever  laid  before  Parliament.  Wliat  is  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  Constitution?  What  is  to  be  the  fundamental 
theory  upon  which  the  people  of  the  British  Islands  are  to 
be  governed?  If  Mr.  Gladstone  accepts  the  view  of  ‘Ireland 
‘  a  nation,’  which  we  have  seen  is  the  sentiment  of  every 
‘  patriotic  ’  Irish  association  of  importance  either  in  Ireland 
or  in  America,  he  cannot  refuse  to  that  nation  such  privi¬ 
leges  as  even  our  self-governing  colonies  enjoy.  A  great 
deal  will  soon  be  heard  of  such  questions  as  the  control  of 
the  Irish  judicature,  of  the  Irish  police,  of  the  right  to 
legislate  in  respect  of  Irish  land,  and  respecting  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  country.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Parliament  accept  the  principle  which  is  held  universally 
by  Irish  Home  Rulers,  of  ‘Ireland  a  nation,’  it  will  be 
childish  to  expect  Irish  Home  Rulers  to  be  satisfied  for  any 
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length  of  time  with  the  denial  to  them  of  any  of  the  most 
important  of  national  rights.  Parliament  must  make 
a  definite  choice  between  two  antagonistic  principles  of 
national  government.  In  the  political  sense  Ireland  can 
neither  take  its  place  as  a  nation  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  nor  in  relation  to  Great  Britain,  without  ceasing  to 
he  part  of  the  nation  constituted  by  the  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  Politically  there  cannot  be  an  Irish  nation  and 
at  the  same  time  a  British  nation,  which  includes  Ireland. 
Between  the  views  of  the  Irish  Home  Ruler  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  British  and  Irish  Unionist  on  the  other,  there  can 
be  no  possible  compromise.  Their  principles  are  funda¬ 
mentally  opposed.  Amongst  British  Home  Rulers,  however, 
there  are  a  very  large  number  who,  in  consequence  of  that 
suppression  of  all  discussion  of  Home  Rule  projects  which  has 
been  so  strictly  enforced  by  their  leaders,  have  not  yet  fully 
realised  what  Irish  Home  Rule  necessarily  involves.  Many 
of  these  will  have  a  rough  awakening.  They  ought,  no 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Asquith  used  to  urge,  to  have  been  given  by 
their  leader  more  light  long  ago.  But  light  was  refused 
them,  and  they  continued,  like  good  party  men,  to  clamour 
for  Home  Rule  without  knowing  what  it  meant.  For  the 
moment  this  was  their  least  inconvenient  course.  What  are 
they  to  do  now  ?  It  is  natural,  perhaps,  for  party  managers 
and  wirepullers  to  deprecate  any  attempt  at  independent 
action  or  language  in  their  well-drilled  battalions.  Still, 
there  must  be  some  spirit  left  even  in  a  party  which  has 
undergone  the  humiliating  experiences  of  the  last  seven 
years  ;  and  the  employment  of  the  machinery  of  the  caucus 
by  a  party  leader  to  coerce  men  whom  he  has  refused  to 
trust  must  surely,  unless  self-respect  is  dead  amongst  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  be  in  many  instances  fiercely 
resented. 

At  various  times  during  the  present  century  have  Irish¬ 
men,  in  greater  or  less  number,  called  for  Repeal  of  the 
Union.  Never  has  it  been  clearer  than  at  the  present  time 
that  the  ultimate  end  at  which  modern  Irish  repealers  are 
aiming  is  complete  separation ;  and  never  was  there  a  time 
when  it  would  have  been  more  discreditable  than  now  for  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  fling  from  their  shoulders 
all  responsibility  for  the  good  government  of  Irishmen.  The 
exercise  of  this  responsibility  may  be  arduous,  but  upon 
its  continued  exercise  depends  the  maintenance  of  right,  of 
justice,  and  of  peace  in  Ireland.  That  country  is  torn  with 
dissension.  The  Protestants  of  prosperous  Ulster,  sworn 
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never  to  forego  the  privileges  which  in  their  own  countries 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  enjoy ;  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  priesthood  to  establish  by  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies 
and  the  grossest  illegality  their  own  political  supremacy ; 
the  hatred  of  this  ecclesiastical  power,  and  of  every  vestige 
of  the  British  connexion,  by  the  Parnellites,  are  the  three 
most  powerful  forces  at  present  dividing  Ireland.  Amongst 
them  all  justice  is  done  and  the  peace  is  kept  by  the  authority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  includes  Ireland, 
and  by  that  authority  alone.  For  our  part  we  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  representatives  of  that  people,  as  a  whole, 
will  declare  that  the  bui'den  of  the  duty  laid  upon  them  is 
too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  They  may  rest  assured  that  in 
trying  to  escape  from  the  performance  of  their  duty,  still 
greater  difficulties,  still  greater  dangers,  will  be  created 
both  for  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  most  Liberals  will  in  time 
see  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  leading  them  away  from  the  old 
principles  of  their  party,  has  led  them  into  grievous  error. 
Their  old  leaders,  including  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  down  to  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  were  right  in  firmly  refusing  the  claim  for 
Repeal  and  for  Home  Rule.  No  one  now  has  any  excuse  for 
remaining  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  motive  power  of  Irish 
disaffection  manifested  throughout  the  present  generation. 
Risings  in  Ireland,  invasions  of  Canada,  Land  Leagues 
and  National  Leagues  in  Ireland  and  America,  dynamite  in 
England,  and,  more  dangerous  perhaps  than  all,  a  deliberate 
and  prolonged  attempt  from  within  to  paralyse  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  all  been  tried.  They  have  been  the  means 
by  which  a  great  conspiracy  has  been  steadily  working  to 
achieve  its  end — viz.,  the  separate  and  independent  nation¬ 
hood  of  Ireland. 

The  British  public  will  shortly  grasp  in  a  way  it  has  never 
yet  done  the  full  meaning  of  the  issue  between  the  Unionist 
and  the  Home  Ruler.  A  definite  meaning  is  to  be  given  to 
the  phrase  ‘  Home  Rule  ’  by  a  Home  Rule  Ministry.  It  is 
even  rumoured  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  propose  that,  whilst 
a  separate  Parliament  and  Government  are  to  be  established 
in  Ireland,  Irish  members  shall  continue  at  Westminster  to 
exercise  a  decisive  voice  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain ! 
The  eloquent  and  often  quoted  words  of  Mr.  Macaulay  in 
1833,  when  replying  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Mr.  Daniel 
O’Connell,  can  hardly  be  forgotten.  Their  spirit  cannot  but 
still  animate  many  members  of  the  Liberal  party  : — 

‘  Though  a  young  member  of  the  Whig  party,  I  will  venture  to 
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apeak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body.  I  tell  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  that  the  aame  spirit  which  sustained  us  in  a  just 
contest  for  him  will  sustain  us  in  an  equally  just  contest  against  him. 
Calumny,  abuse,  royal  displeasure,  popular  fury,  exclusion  from  office, 
exclusion  from  Parliament — we  were  ready  to  endure  them  all  rather 
than  that  he  should  be  less  than  a  British  subject.  We  never  will 
suffer  him  to  be  more.’ 

We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  result  of  Cabinet 
cogitations.  But  we  believe  that  the  same  spirit  which  sixty 
years  since  animated  the  Liberal  party  still  influences  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  British  people. 


No.  CCCLXIV.  will  he  published  in  April. 
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